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CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Cultural relations are, of course, only one aspect of the broad 
structure of international relationships. It would be futile to under- 
take to divorce completely one type of interchange as distinct from 
the others. Political ties, economic exchange, and cultural under- 
standing are part of the same general process of arriving at a point 
where peoples have a less parochial concept of things and through 
an awareness of alien cultures and thought curtail the trends toward 
hostility or antagonism. Cultural relations are no new phenomenon 
in the modern world.” The term has become a part of the general 

А , y 
picture of international relations since the World W ar, especially as 
the League of Nations devoted marked attention to this phase of the 
relations between nations. The problem of encouraging and strength- 
ening cultural relations and intellectual cooperation between the 
United States and other countries has assumed an increasing im- 
portance during the past few years. While in many nations of the 
world special governmental agencies have been developed for this 
purpose, in the United States dependence has been almost entirely 
on private foundations and institutions. There does not exist in this 
country an agency of a national character whose 


stimulation of intellectual intercourse with other 


absence of a tradition in this field, the feeling that 


pertain more logically to private initiative, and above all 
there has not existed heretofore any appropriate organization within 


the Federal Government able to deal with cultural 


matters with 
other nations have conspired to delay a more vigorous participation 
by the United States in official cultural relations. Throughout the 
country, active and effective societies, clubs, and organizations of 
every kind exist to promote cultural interchange and a sympathetic 
understanding of the culture, history, and social institutions of other 
peoples. The work of many of these institutions has been worthy 
of the highest praise. The colleges and universities of this country 
have also devoted considerable attention to the study of the de- 
velopment and present condition of other nations. Many of these 
organizations with limited means and restricted budgets have en- 
couraged every legitimate form of international exchange and have 
contributed in no small way to the development of a comprehension 


] 
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of other cultures within this country and of our own culture abroad. 
It is clear, however, that in spite of the praiseworthy efforts of 
many of these groups, there exists a need for a coordination to 
increase effectiveness and avoid to a larger degree inevitable over- 
lapping. The enormous extent of this country, with its inevitable 
regional interests and sectional enthusiasms, contributes to the 
multiplication of organizations of every kind, and especially of those 
whose reason for existence is what may be broadly and generally 
designated as cultural relations. 

The absence of a centralizing agency in the United States to 
coordinate these activities has long been felt, and it is recognized 
that the Government of the United States has certain definite obliga- 
tions in stimulating and encouraging contacts with the other peoples 
of the world. Although this recognition constitutes a departure, 
in a certain sense, from the traditional practice, it is reasonable 
nevertheless that, in our relations with other governments and peo- 
ples, the aid and cooperation of official agencies are necessary. The 
decision to establish the Division of Cultural Relations in the 
Department of State is the result of mature consideration. and 
careful thought. It is the opinion of the Department that there 
are certain limitations on private efforts which can be overcome 
through the existence of an official agency which can cooperate with 
and advise, suggest, and aid private enterprises in every possible 
way. The Under Secretary of State has pointed out that 


Department with respect 
essors, teachers and students; 
and other cultural attainments; 
in international radio broadcasts; 
n the representative intellectual and cultural 
‹ t The Division will come under my general supervision 
and will collaborate with other government agencies, the National Committee on 
Inter-American Intellectual Cooperation, and other private educational and cultural 
organizations active in this general field, 


It should be emphasized that the Department of State has no 


intention of encroaching upon activities w 


hich pertain logically to 
private initiative. 


rivat Neither has it any intention of supplanting or 
diminishing the effective work which is being done by private insti- 
tutions, but rather to assist them in producing more effective results 
toward nation-wide coordination. 
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The new Division of Cultural 
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Relations will serve as a central bureau working in harmony with 
the foundations, societies, institutes, clubs, and educational organ- 
Р . d z = . үз E PUR MN. 
izations in this country which strive to improve cultural relations. 
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The general purpose is to complete the broad structure of intellectual 


cooperation by supplying one of the elements which have hitherto 
been lacking, the cooperation of the Government in those spheres 
in which it can be of aid to the general efforts to promote inter- 
national understanding through cultural contacts. It will also offer 
every possible aid in behalf of the United States in the very 
important Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American 


Union. This is in keeping with the policy followed in many other 
nations. In a number of the other American republics, the national 
committees on intellectual cooperation function in close с llaboration 
with the appropriate bureau or division in the Foreign Office or the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. There are certain definite activities, 
the success of which must depend to a large extent on the good 
offices of the government. Emphasis should be placed on the 
fact that there is no intention of engaging in what is popularly 
known as propaganda. This much misused word has unfortunately 
attained a connotation which is distinctly undesirable. If used in its 
original significance as the process of propagating or of disseminating, 
it would perhaps be proper to employ it. Since it does have a mean- 
ing which carries with it the sense of penetration, imposition, and 
unilateralism, it must be repeated that this Government does not 
intend to engage in propagandistic activities, particularly with rela- 
tion to the other American republics. The importance which is 
attached to the reciprocal character of our cultural relations will 
constitute the best guarantee against the idea of propaganda. One 
of the very fundamental concepts which must guide this country in 
its more concerted endeavor to expand its cultural relations must 
be the conviction that our own intellectual experience can be 
enormously enriched by a wider appreciation of alien cultures within 
the United States. Many parts of our nation are virtually cut off 
from cultural contacts with other peoples. One of the tasks which 
this Government must assume in working out a program of intellec- 
tual cooperation is the diffusion throughout this country, on the 
largest scale possible, of a knowledge of foreign cultural and spiritual 
values to the end that a greater breadth of viewpoint and keenness 
of appreciation may serve as one of the instruments of a more 
enduring peace. 
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While many details of the broad program for the promotion of 
intellectual cooperation and cultural relations on the part of the 
United States have yet to be worked out, it is possible to suggest 
the principal aspects of this work which the Department will under- 
take to stimulate. The new Division of Cultural Relations will direct 
the official international activities of the Department of State with 
respect to cultural relations. It will seek above all to coordinate the 
wide diversity of activities which are being carried on throughout the 
country. These activities will embrace the exchange of 


professors, 
teachers, and students; cooperation in th 


e field of music, art, litera- 
ture, and other intellectual activities: encouragement of the distribu- 
tion of libraries of representative works of the United States and 
suitable translations of such works into other | 


anguages as well as 
from foreign languages into English 


; collaboration in the preparation 
for and participation by this Government 
tions, especially in the field of art: 

in international radio broadcasts: at 


in international exposi- 
cooperation by this Government 


nd, in general, the dissemination 
abroad of the representative intellectual 


and cultural works of the 
United States. 


It is well to emphasize that these efforts will be reciprocal as far as 
is possible. It is desired that the channels | 


)e opened for the free 
flow of ideas and cultural prod 


uction from this country abroad and 


from the other nations to the United States. The concept of intel- 


lectual cooperation would be incom 
carried out, and it is anticipated, therefore, that the Division may 
also contribute effectively to the dif 
cultures among our own people. 
One of the activities of the Division is the fulfillment of the obliga- 
tion which the United States has assumed under the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations, approved at 
the Buenos Aires Conference in 1936. This convention was spon- 
sored by the United States delegation and it received the unanimous 
support of the delegates from the other American republics. Besides 
the United States, the Governments of Brazil, Chile, the Dominican 
Republic, and Haiti have rati 
that other governments will t 
This convention provides 
contracting state 


plete if a unilateral policy were 


Tusion of a knowledge of foreign 


fied the convention and it is expected 
ake similar action in the near future. 
for the annual exchange by each of the 
5 of two students 


and one professor, so that the 
United States will re 


ceive each year under this arrangement forty 
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students and twenty professors and will send out an equal number, 
assuming that the convention is ratified by all of the American 
republics. This constitutes an important step in the way of stim- 
ulating interchange of students and professors with the other repub- 
lics of this hemisphere. j 

The increased exchange of publications is an important phase ol 
the work which the Division proposes to undertake. The books, 
journals, and reviews of the United States have a very limited 
circulation in the other American republics and even in Europe the 
movement of publications is by no means as active as it should be. 
It is fundamental that for effective intellectual co yperation the pub- 
lications of the United States which reflect the cultural and sy iritua 
life of this country be.available to the other nations of the world. 
It is proposed to stimulate the circulation of such works, the estab- 
lishment of libraries, and the publication of suitable translations. 

In some of the capitals of the American republics, special institutes 
exist for intellectual cooperation with the United States; notably, in 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, and Lima. Each of these 


Itural 


institutes is serving an important purpose. Th 
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Argentino Norte-Americano of Buenos Aires is one of the oldest and 


most experienced. Under the able guidance of Argentine citizens 


interested in the United States, this organization has st lated the 


teaching of English, has formed a library of American publi 


and arranges for lectures under its auspices by distinguished visitors 


from the United States. The I. C. A. N. A, : s poy 
has won a real place for itself in the intellectual life of th« 


and represents a significant link between this country and that great 


South American Republic. In Brazil, the Instituto Brasil—Estados 


Unidos has functioned for several years. Its worl 


iR 


much the same as those of the similar Argentine or 


interesting to observe that this institute has offered thı 
: 


ee fellowships 
lor American students in Brazil, a step of the highest im; 


since there are all too few scholarships available for American citi- 
zens interested in carrying out research or investigations in the other 


ип 


American republics. There is no question of the necessity of сї 
vating relations with this largest of South American states. The 
long tradition of good will with Brazil and the active interest in 
American affairs there make it desirable that such organizations as 
the Instituto Brasil—Estados Unidos prosper and expand. In Chile 


the Instituto Cultural Chileno Norte-Americano is of more recent 
[7] 
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foundation. Thanks to the active interest of numerous Chileans and 
to the enthusiasm of the Embassy for this work, the Institute was 
formally inaugurated on Thanksgiving Day with a message from 
President Roosevelt and the presentation of an American educational 
film. Many distinguished Chilean intellectuals participated in this 
ceremony. There is every indication that the institute in Santiago 
will serve to stimulate to a much larger degree our relations with 
this nation. The Instituto Cultural Peruano Norte-Americano of 
Lima is also a new organization. While not possessed of the material 
resources to make its work of wider scope, this institute took 

cellent advantage of the recent Eighth International Conference of 
American States to present an extensive program in the English 
language entitled “Panorama of Peruvian Culture". All of these 
institutions hold great promise for the future. It is necessary that 
others be established in the various capitals where they do not exist. 
There are indications that in Cuba such an institute is being organ- 
ized, and others will probably be encouraged elsewhere. They can 
all serve as a means of bringing together in the various capitals those 
individuals who are interested in the cultural life of the United 
States, who have studied in this country in our institutions of higher 
learning or who are attracted by the intellectual production of our 
institutions, foundations, and other centers. At the 
institutes make much easier tl 


same time, these 
ne task of developing fruitful contacts 
with the nations of the republics concerned. 
never been built up adequately to encourag 
of intellectuals, scientists, and others 

Through such institutes 


The machinery has 
e the visits to this country 
from Hispanic America. 
a more intimate contact can be develop ей 
looking toward an active and mutually advantageous interchange. 
There is a dearth of such i institutions in the Ameri 
trast with the relatively large number of institutions which exist for 
the promotion of cultural relations with 
that cooperation and encouragement be extended to these organiza- 
tions to the end that close cultural contacts may be maintained. 

The twin fields of art and music off 
for effective cooperation. 
little outside this country, 
American nations react 


rican states in con- 


Europe. It is important 


er considerable opportunities 
Art of the United States i i$ known only too 
while the artistic productions of the other 


| people of the United States to a limited 
extent. In some of the other American republic 


ments in art are being realized and w 
change exhibits should be carried out. 
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cs significant achieve- 
ith these countries suitable ex- 


American music, other than 


popular dance music, has received little general hearing. Concerts 
and other forms of musical expression, as well as visits by individual 
artists, would contribute considerably to a diffusion of the knowledge 
of the culture of this country. The whole field of radio broadcasting 
offers almost unlimited possibilities for the increase of international 
understanding through effective cultural relations. 

A very important field is that of the educational or documentary 
film. Quite naturally the Government in its cultural relations is 
interested in the non-commercial field exclusively. There are a large 
number of agencies within the Federal Government which are pro- 
ducing films. In many cases there are excellent facilities for the 
circulation of such films within this country. There is a positive lack, 
however, of encouragement for a wider distribution abroad, to 
schools, institutions of learning, and other centers which could use 


them to advantage. The Department of State in the promotion of 


cultural relations believes that this is a significant field which has 
not yet been explored as to its possibilities in the achievement of a 
broader understanding between peoples. In many other countries, 
similar educational films are available and there is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the encouragement of exchange relations which will provide 
the means for a larger acquaintance in this country with the produc- 


tions from abroad and by the same logic with the life and thoug 


of other peoples. It is hoped that in the case of the other American 
republics, considerable emphasis can be placed on this important 
phase of the work. 


In accordance with the suggestion of the President, an Inter- 


draft for consideration a concrete program designed to render closer 
and more effective the relationship between the Government and 
people of the United States and our neighbors in the twenty republics 
to the South. The Committee, which met from May to November 
of this year, was composed of representatives of thirteen departments 
and agencies, namely, the Departments of State, Treasury, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, and the Library of Congress, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the United States Maritime Commission, the Export-Import 
Bank, the National Emergency Council, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 
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The field of cooperation with respect to each agency was thor- 
oughly explored. As a result of its extensive studies the Committee 
was of the opinion that there is a wide range of activity in which the 
Government of the United States is in a position to cooperate with 
the other American republics for their mutual advantage. The 
Committee first surveyed the many ways in which the various depart- 
ments and agencies of this Government are now cooperating with 
the governments of the other American countries. The Committee 
was gratified to find that much is already being done. Nearly every 
agency represented is already engaged in carrying on activities, 
frequently on a cooperative basis, of direct interest to all the Ameri- 
can nations. 


as to how each agency 
might appropriately enhance the nature and measure of its coopera- 


tion. This involved the si 


The Committee next gave consideration 


fting of a very large amount of material 
and its evaluation in terms of reciprocal interest abroad—in other 


words, a determination of whether or not a given project afforded a 
practical basis for genuine cooperative effort. Following a careful 


examination of more than one hundred suggestions submitted, and 


leaving aside several for further study by the agencies concerned, the 


Committee made a selection of those which it considered the most 
important, urgent, and worth-while, and these 


annexed program. 


РА 


were embodied in the 
This program gives a brief description of each 
of the projects endorsed, together with an estimate of 

The Committee has approved I 


cost. 
'rojects from every agency repre- 
sented, and, considering that thirteen departments and agencies par- 


ticipated in the work, it is at once apparent that a very broad segment 
of governmental activity has been covered. There are projects for 
studies, investigations, and enterprises to be carried out in such 
of the American republics as are de 


sirous of engaging in them. There 
are other projects to be carrie 


d on cooperatively within the United 
States. There are still other projects for extending the educational, 
scientific, and technical facilities of the several agencies. 

The areas of direct intergovernmental 
those of public health: public administration; cooperation in eco- 
nomic, commercial, and fiscal matters; 
cations, et cetera. 


cooperation will include 


labor; agriculture; communi- 


In the field of direct intergovernmental cooperation, it is evident 
that a wide use will be sought of Public No. 545, 75th Congress, 
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which was approved last June. This Act authorizes the loan to 
foreign governments, at their request, of the services of civilian 
officials and technical experts of this Government. Thereunder, ex- 
pert assistance in immigration matters is already being extended in 
one of the American republics, and an agricultural survey is being 
conducted by an official of the Department of Agriculture in another. 
Numerous additional requests are under consideration, and there 
have been many informal inquiries which may shortly result in 
formal requests. In the opinion of the Committee, this Act may well 
become a cornerstone on which many future cooperative efforts of a 
practical nature will be based. 

The Committee believed that it would be desirable to make avail- 
able to the other American republics, in Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French translations, certain of the publications of this Government, 
especially those relating to public health; educational, scientific, and 
technical matters; commerce; conservation, et cetera, and it is accord- 
ingly recommending that a central Translating Office for this purpose 
be established. 

The Committee believed it desirable to indicate that its discussions 
were based on the premise that the republics of the New World have 
the same aspirations; that the welfare of the community of American 
nations demands their increasingly close and friendly association; 
and that through a program of practical, reciprocal cooperation 
the fulfillment of our common American ideals can be brought appre- 
ciably closer to achievement. 

At a time when international relations are as complex and intricate 
as at the present, it is necessary that an official agency of the Govern- 
ment lend its aid and effort to the achievement of better understand- 
ing, mutual respect, and tolerance between this nation and the other 
peoples of the world, on the basis of cultural and material contacts 
and relationships. The promotion of active student and teacher 
exchanges, the establishment of libraries and research facilities, and 
the encouragement of all serious efforts for intellectual and spiritual 
intercourse constitute a significant and important instrument of 
peace. 

This Western Hemisphere offers unlimited opportunities for the 
effective stimulation of interest in three of tl 


1e great modern lan- 
guages, Spanish, French, and Portuguese. 


The proximity of the 
Spanish-speaking countries and the access to two French-language 
regions, Canada and Haiti, should make possible a much broader 
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program of exchange and contact than has heretofore existed. There 
is no question that an increase in the effectiveness of instruction in 
the principal languages of America is a sine qua non in the achieve- 
ment of a program of cultural relations, It is almost trite to assert 
that ignorance of the vehicle of expression of a culture poet 
makes impossible a comprehension and adequate лудан of th 
richness which that culture represents. The Spanish language ve 
long held an honorable place in the school curricula of this mé Lars. 
There is however much opportunity for improvement. Spanish in- 
struction has unfortunately suffered from various obstructions. It 
was largely introduced to replace German at the conclusion of the 
World War and an inordinate emphasis was placed on it as a com- 
mercial instrument. ‘There was perhaps too much importance at- 
tached to Spanish as a means of securing employment in Hispanic 
America and far too little on the inherent cultural value which the 
language holds. It is a slow and arduous process to bring about a 
recognition of the Spanish language as something which is worthy in 
itself and of the greatest importance in the secondary school and the 
institution of higher learning. We perhaps lose sight of the fact 
that Spanish is one of the most vigorous of living tongues, world- 
wide in its diffusion, tremendously vital in its capacity to expand, and 
the instrument of expression of more than twenty growing nations. 
Spanish and Spanish American thought, literature, and production 
contain a wealth of spiritual values which need to be tapped by the 
citizens of the United States. It may be emphasized at the same time 
that the teaching of the Portuguese language is a matter of the great- 
est importance and urgency. For reasons which are difficult to 
discover, the Portuguese language has never received adequate atten- 
tion in this country. Outside of a handful of institutions in which it 
is taught, this interesting language is largely relegated to the seminars 
in romance philology, serving merely as an instrument for the solu- 
tion of linguistic difficulties. Brazil constitutes geogı 'aphically half of 
South America and with its forty million people is one of the most 
vital nations of the New World. Its language is part and parcel of 
its cultural heritage. It is high time that in the United States due 
recognition is given to the i importance of the Portuguese language 


rich in literature, energetic, expressive, and resourceful in mechanism, 


and the instrument of thought of a remarkabl 


can well give Spanish an important place in the program of studies, 
and when facilities permit consider the 
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inclusion of Portuguese, à 


knowledge of which is vitally significant to develop closer contacts 
with Brazil. The past few years have witnessed a shift or change 
of emphasis in the teaching of Spanish, with increased attention to 
the role of this language in the Western world. The situation in 
the Spanish peninsula, with the restrictions on publications and 
travel, makes inevitable a growing concentration of interest in the 
republics of South and Central America of Spanish speech. 

In spite of the apparent ties which bind the United States to the 
other republics of this hemisphere—the geogray hical proximity, insti- 
tutional similarities, and general community of purposes—there are 
obstacles to be overcome if the achievement of a more perfect under- 
standing is to be attained. The cultures of the United States and 
Hispanic America stem from two diverse trunks. The Anglo- 
American mind is not the same as the Neo-Latin. The Graeco- 
Roman tradition is infinitely stronger among the peoples of Spanish, 


the United States. This 


Portuguese, and French culture than in th 
basic fact must, of course, be recognized. It need not constitute an 
insuperable obstacle. On the other hand, the differences inherent in 
the two cultural trends do in many ways supplement each other. 
Hispanic America has retained much of the most precious in the 
heritage of antiquity. Much that the Middle Ages bequeathed has 
been retained in a more vigorous form in those lands of romance 
speech. In the United States we must realize that this is ours to 
acquire and to absorb. Racial amalgamation, the fusion of peoples 
and bloods, has been one of the great contributions of the Spanish 
and Portuguese races in America. The cultural impact resulting 
from this process has produced variations and modifications, enrich- 
ing ın many ways the original Iberian stream. These are factors 
to bear in mind in the promotion of spiritual contacts with the repub- 
lics to the South. Absolute reciprocity will permit us to enrich our 
own national life at the same time that we offer in return those 
attributes of a cultural nature of which we can be most proud. 
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CAN THE UNITED STATES RETAIN LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 
AND CULTURAL RELATIONS AGAINST GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND JAPANESE COMPETITION? 


by GEORGE Grant Mason, Jr. 


Aviation today is playing a basic and dynamic part in world affairs and no 
government can disregard the power of this new and vital force w hen considering 
future policies. It is my privilege, as a member of the United States Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, to discuss with vou this evening the broad problem of Latin 
American trade and cultural relationships as they may be affected by German, 
Italian, and Japanese competition. My interest of course is primarily in aero- 
nautics, and I believe it only proper that my remarks tonight should be limited - 
the role played by aviation in guaranteeing and in enhancing our position on the 
American Continents. z : х 

The foreign policy of our Government, under the leadership of President "n 
velt and the Secretary of State, especially as it pertains to our Latin American 
relationships, is that of the "good neighbor". Good neighbors are friendly. They 
exchange ideas and goods and they stand with a united front in anything affecting 
the welfare of the community. Internationally, good neighborliness includes the 
elimination of artificial restrictions on foreign trade and a freer exchange of goods 
and services between countries, the development of closer cultural and sociological 
a feeling of mutual understanding and good will, all designed to 
Promote mutual prosperity, happiness, and peace. If trouble besets one of the 
neighbors, the others likewise are affected. 
defending themselves, of protecting the 

It was 115 years a 
famous Doctrine. 


relationships, and 


It behooves them to have the means of 
ir mutual interests. | 
go last Friday that President James Monroe enunciated his 


The attentions of the Government at that time, as they are 
today, were directed to Latin America. 


expressed to President Monroe, was that 


interests distinct from those of Europe 
fore have 


The opinion of Thomas Jefferson, as 
"America North and South has a set of 
and peculiarly her own. She should there- 
à system of her own, separate and apart from that of Europe." Today, 
there is no Holy Alliance in Europe attempting to banish the theories of liberty and 
democracy from the earth, but, in many respects, the present situation closely 
resembles world affairs as they existed in 1823. Certainly it is true that the 
extension of certain European political systems to portions of this continent might 
endanger our peace and happiness. The language of President Monroe in referring 


to the Holy Alliance is equally applicable today: "It is impossible that the allied 
powers should extend the 


ir political system to any portion of either continent 
without end 


angering our peace and happiness; nor can anyone believe that our 
southern brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of their own accord. It is 
equally impossible, therefore, that we should behold such interposition, in any 
form, with indifference." It is our belief that the greatest single difference 
in the situation as it exists today from what it was when the Monroe 


Was promulgated is the existence and potential influence of aviation, for in the 
furtherance of the philoso 


phy of the "good neighbor", in the development of foreign 
trade, and in the program of continental defense, the airplane is playing an active 
role. 


Doctrine 


Improved communications rapidly have been destroying such isolation as may 


W 
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have existed іп the world. Aviation is a branch of communications, but its sphett 
extends into other equally important realms. Scheduled air lines for passengers 
mail, and express encircle the world, and continue to shrink distance, space, ай 
time. No longer do we think of any of our fellow men as being far remove 
American air-transport services regularly link the trade centers of Central am 
South America to our commercial cities. "They make Buenos Aires only six dafi 
from New York, and plans for a three-day schedule are under consideratioß 
Even today, the airplane in foreign air commerce is in the pioneering stage. 

I cannot say with certainty that the airplane of the future will carry cargoes @ 
lumber, oil, steel, wheat, coffee, or hides, but the place of aviation in the schem 
of our foreign trade is much more conspicuous than the mere transportation @ 
bulk goods. In addition to the benefits of air mail, the international personal сой 
tacts resulting from air transportation are important. Pilots, airport тапарей 
mechanics, and aviation sales representatives intimately associate with citizens @ 
our sister republics in Latin America. We can only surmise the number and сһай 
acter of the resulting social and business relationships. From the communicatioß 
coming to friends and relatives in this country describing the Latin peoples, d 
beauties of the scenery, the customs, products, and business methods of Lati 
America, we can determine the understanding and good will which are the bf 
products of such personal contacts. : 

Last year, our exports to Latin America were valued at $640,000,000 and regi 
tered a gain of 49 per cent over the previous year. Our sister American republi@ 
are the future world market, and each day there is evidence of a recognition @ 
that fact by European nations. It cannot be debated that aviation has contributi 
much to the growth of our South and Central American trade. Each day last ye% 
there was an average of 300 passengers flying between the United States and @ 
Latin American countries. The great majority were commercial travelers; тай 
were tourists. In addition to their load of passengers, aircraft bound for the 500 
American countries carried express equaling se 
clothing, gold and silver bullion, chickens, drugs, 
of articles too numerous to mention. 

If the industries of this country have any trade advantages in their dealing 
with our neighbors to the South, they are the result of great effort, and this pom 
tion of leadership cannot be retained by an attitude of indifference. The distan 
from South America to Europe may be said to be less than it is to the Unit@ 
States, and the Old World cultural and social traditions used to be closely intel 
twined with those of the Latin Americas. Prior to the World War, the Europe? 
export merchant profited from these natural advantages, but, while all of di 
European industrial and trade resources were devoted to the maintenance $ 
armed forces, the businessmen of America deflected the course of this trade towaf 
the United States to the mutual benefit of all the Americas. For some уеай 
European business has sought the return of these markets, but our aircraft hal 
maintained some balance in favor of American merchants. Aerial trade гош 
operated by American companies run the length of the Atlantic and Pacific coast 
They completely bound the continent and combine with feeder lines running int 
the interior. The trip by air requires even now less than one-third the time 


the trip by boat, with the added advantage of many additional stopovers al 
the route. 


In business, time is vital. 


veral hundred tons in weight 
jewelry, films, and a miscellaff 


By aircraft, salesmen can travel farther in the $ 
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number of days and their interests are more widespread. Personal calls always 
get better results than advertisements and letters. Days formerly devoted to 
railroad or boat travel are now given to the customer, to an examination of his 
needs, his tastes, his likes and dislikes. Because business executives have found 
the airplane to be more rapid, healthier, safer, and more comfortable than avail- 
able means of ground transportation in Latin America, higher-type American 
businessmen make regular trips to Latin countries, more adequately and accurately 
representing American industry abroad and bringing back to this country — 
understanding of Latin America. How long this advantage will continue is diff- 
cult to state, for the Germans run regular air-mail services from the coast of 
Africa to South America, and the Italians contemplate the inauguration of such a 
service early next year. Germany has indicated that within six months four- 
engined land planes will carry passengers regularly from points in Europe to South 
America. It remains, then, for American business and aviation to accept this 
challenge. 

The export business is only one side of foreign trade. There must be imports 
to equalize the balance. Knowledge of foreign products resulting from pleasure 
and vacation tours in Latin America 
who returns with distinctive articles from abroad is a potential salesman of those 
products to every one of his friends. 
furnish the supply. 

Latin American countries do not have e 
Consequently, the use of 


creates a domestic market, and the tourist 
Given the demand, someone will always 


xtensive railroad or highway systems. 
aircraft for commercial and pleasure purposes is becom- 
ing increasingly popular. An interesting example of the use to which an airplane 
is put in South America is to be found in the reopening of the Aramayo mine, 
high up in the Bolivian Andes. Not since the days when the Spanish conquista- 
dores worked the mine with slave labor and on human pack trains carried the 


gold over steep and treacherous mountain trails have the resources of this mine 
been made available to the world. 


When the slaves were freed the natives refused 
to work the 


mine, and the obstacles to extracting the gold and bringing it to 
civilization were such that the mine was abandoned and forgotten. Recently it 


was rediscovered, but it still remained inaccessible. 'The descendants of the slaves 


who used to work the mine refused to suffer the hardships of their ancestors. To 


place the mine on a paying basis modern machinery was essential, but how to get 
it there seemed an insurmountable problem. First they tried the llama, the Andean 
beast of burden, but the llama sits down when it is given a load of over sixty 
Pounds. 'The burro was next, but the high 


Someone suggested a means of supercharging by giving him an extra set of nostrils 
by opening holes in the nasal cavity. Still the burro could carry only eighty 
bounds, and with llama or donkey it would require eight years to pack in the 
necessary equipment. 'Then someone suggested the airplane. Landing fields were 
cleared. The seats were removed from a trimotor airplane, converting it into a 
flying freighter, and in one hundred days it 
over a million pounds of minin 


route that had formerly 
trails, 


altitude made him less useful until 


did eight years’ work transporting 
g machinery, flying in less than thirty minutes a 
required almost ten days over man-killing mountain 


Most of the aircraft used in 


civil pursuits in Latin America have been of 
Americ 


an manutacturé; and a knowledge of the diversified services to whi 
airplane can be 


value of exporte: 


ch the 
put has opened a vast potential export market. Last year the 


1 aircraft and accessories from our country placed it sixteenth in 
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the list of our products shipped abroad. For the first six months of this year 
approximately one half of all the aircraft manufactured in this country were for 
foreign markets, and the value of these airplanes is certain to place aeronautics 
products higher on the scale of exported products than before. Hence, aircraft 
production occupies a place of real importance in our nation’s economy, and the 
continuing struggle for the supremacy of our foreign aeronautical market is bring? 
ing with it interesting implications of wider trade movements and the dissemination 
of political philosophies. 

The importance of civil aviation domestically and abroad was recognized by 
Congress when this year it enacted the statute creating the Civil Aeronautic 
Authority, composed of five members. Within the Authority’s organization art 
an Administrator and an Air Safety Board, each independent of the Authority 
with respect to the exercise of certain powers conferred on it by statute. If 
August of this year, jurisdiction over all phases of civil aviation was transferred 
to this organization. In the declaration of policy Congress requires the Authority 
to consider the encouragement and development of civil aviation adapted to meet 
the present and future needs of the foreign and domestic commerce of the United 
States and of the national defense as being in the public interest. In determining 
these needs as related to our relationships with Latin America, it is necessary # 
consider recent events in Europe. 

As one of the members of the Authority and as Chairman of our Committee of 
Foreign Problems, I was designated chairman of the American delegation to tht 
Fourth International Conference on Private Air Law held at Brussels, Belgium 
on September 19, 1938, to consider such peaceful matters as salvage of or bf 
aircraft at sea, insurance, and collisions. Representatives of thirty-seven govern 
ments attended the conference, and friendly discussion of mutual civil-aviatioß 
problems clearly revealed that man-controlled flight itself most emphatically doe 
not create disagreements between peoples, but tends to foster more intimate and 
sympathetic understanding among them. The conference continued throu 
September 28, 1938, at which time it appeared that certain European nations wei 
on the verge of war, a situation induced and controlled in no small measure by thf 
very same force—aviation—which so peacefully was being considered in Brussels 
Left free to follow its proper destiny, aviation becomes a mighty civilizing ford 
promoting good neighborliness, trade, and peace; diverted into false channels ol 


aggression, it may become a deadly instrument of destruction, plunging mankif 
back into barbarism. 

Following the Brussels conference I was privileged to represent our Governmefl 
in making a survey of aeronautical developments in Be 
many, The Netherlands, England, and Ireland, and I had occasion to discuss ol 
common interests with the leaders of aviation in these countries. The survey trif 
following so closely on the heels of the Munich agreement m 
overlook the great emphasis placed on the divergent potentialities of hum 
flight. In Italy and especially in Germany, basic aviation research and the pro 
duction of aircraft have progressed to the point where national needs not only a 
being met but in many respects exceeded. Virtually all able-bodied young m% 
and many of the young women are being trained as pilots. Efficient and ultr 
modern aircraft are made available for their use. 


These vast aeronautical developments of the tot 
viewed by us emotionally, 
existence. 


lgium, France, Italy, Gef 


ade it impossible ff 


alitarian states should not Ж 
nor, on the other hand, should we close our eyes to thé 
Rather, we should resort to our competitive spirit to accelerate 


Can the United States 


encourage intelligent scientific progress in the maintenance of our margin of 
technical superiority. ; : m RT 

The present policy of Germany and Italy with their extensive А туча des 4 
research and expanded production schedules has resulted in an intensified prog 19 
for the export of aircraft, accompanied by trained personnel. What is the possible 
effect of the situation upon the sister republics of the Americas! БИКЕ 

I have spent eleven years in aviation in Latin America, oe erst! oí 
understanding of Central and South America and the W est Indies. It chai 
place for me here to mention the intense Japanese activities p Lann mrt ўы 
apparently they have no obvious direct or immediate relationship SN 
Germany and Italy, on the other hand, not only have maintained various forms of 
aviation enterprises in Latin America but it is now evident that their plans are to 
be intensified and extended greatly in the near future. GE CEP WES 

Italy intends inaugurating an air-transport service across the South / t antic 
early next year and extending the route to various Latin American countries as 
rapidly as circumstances permit. Many Italian airplanes already i anc e Lc 
South America, and efforts are being made to deliver additional air fleets soon. 
Scadta, established in Colombia by the Germans, was the first successful warte 
cial air line in the world. German companies operate regular кешеа ken 
all parts of South America, connecting with Lufthansa's South Atlantic згө at 
Natal, Brazil. Like the Italian lines, efforts are being made to extend — Ше 
German routes. New aircraft of the latest design with greater speed and com- 


1 


fort for passengers аге being placed in service, offering passenger —— с 
below competitive rates. "Their activities are not confined to commercial air 
transport aviation; several special missions are in capitals of Latin American 
republics, aeronautical students are invited to Rome or Berlin for extended evo 
of study, and military and private civil 


aircraft are sent to the American republics 
under favorable long 


и 1 ffee, tin, 
term barter arrangements, in excha сопее, ti 
nitrates, or other commodities. 


It is not alone the 


пре tor oil, 


* ` bb one . í rz А rders 
fact that European air lines and aircraft are at our borders 
which should give us cause for thought 


tion into South America of pilots and technicians who receive training in diplomacy, 
languages, economics, foreign trade, 
can be doubted that aviation is bein 


1 the nenetra- 
and perhaps alarm, it is also the penetra 


and politics. The time has passed when it 
g used by Italy and Germany as one of the 
means of winning vast trade markets and perhaps gaining a political foothold 
to the South of us. 


х : . : " : GENA “er 

geographical isolation—an isolation which no longer has any reality, for, эне 

the infiltration into South America of European aircraft and airmen, the natura 
barrier of the Atlantic Ocean offers little or no protection. 


It is impossible for the United States longer to maintain faith in the se игу о 
а 


This country’s aeronautical export markets in Latin America cannot be main- 
tained exclusively by the employees of American air-transport companies or by 
tourists and commercial travelers. They can be retained and augmented only by 
the cooperative effort of the Government, of industry, and of the American 
public. It has never been and is not now the character of our people to sit idly 
by while events prejudicial to their interests are occurring, especially 
remedial measures may be economically advisable and entirely 
nature, 


when 
peaceful in their 


with other 
aiming to insure the 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority has been joining wholeheartedly 
agencies of our Government in contributing to a program a 


W 
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prosperity, happiness, peace, and security of the Americas. Among the many cur 
rent activities of the Authority in creating and maintaining a dominant and help: 
ful position for civil aviation of the United States in the world, and especially if 
the Americas, I will mention only a few. Members of the Authority participate 
in such divergent governmental activities as the National Advisory Committee fof 
Aeronautics, which undertakes basic flight research at Langley Field, Virginia 
and the Special Interdepartmental Committee for the Promotion of Cultural 
Relations with the American Republics. 'The entire national air-line system of 
the United States is undergoing careful scrutiny and study by the Authority, if 
order that financial and operating improvements may be introduced wherevef 
indicated. The problem of North Atlantic air-transportation service to friendly 
nations is being reviewed in the hope that regular services soon may be inaugu 
rated. Existing United States international air lines will be augmented, speeded 
and improved as rapidly as possible, working toward even closer understanding 
with our American neighbors. The more rapid and frequent exchange of peopl& 
mail, and goods by air cannot but foster trade and cultural relationships. 

In this connection, it would not appear amiss to make reference to the meeting 
of the Inter-American Technical Aviation Conference held at Lima, Peru, if 
September of last year, attended by representatives of the United States and 
Latin American countries. A Permanent American Aeronautical Commissiof 
popularly known as CAPA, was organized. Its members are composed of jurist 
and aviation experts, appointed by their respective governments. The objective 
of this Commission are the unification and codification of international public ani 
private law applicable to aviation; the coordination and development of mutu 
interests in technical subjects related to aircraft, pilots, airways, and air-navig® 
tion facilities; the establishing and extending of inter-American air routes; and 
the coordination of local air services as between themselves and with respect f 
the international air lines rendering through services. 

The Authority is working actively with the State Department in the promotiof 
of the program of CAPA, for much can be done through this organization in the 
development of inter-American relationships, Among other matters considere 
at the Lima Conference last year were questions relating to simple tourist cardi 
or passports to be accepted by all countries; the stimulation of tourist trafia 
simplified procedure for handling goods and merchandise in international trade 


to expedite their movement; simplification of procedures affecting customs, dis 
patching of merchandise and payment of duties; and the increasing of the sched: 
ules of international air-transport companies to the end that better and mor 
efficient means of communication may exist between the American republics. WE 
believe that a unified system of air transportation on the American Continen® 
and the resultant binding together of the sister republics, is in itself the mos 
effective means of meeting European competition, 

One of the most important current activities of the Authority relates to che 
expansion of private flying in the United States. The Authority has been explof 
ing this field to determine what can be done to encourage and develop this pha® 
of aviation. Realization that certain European countries are greatly more ad 
vanced in private flying than we are, combine 


d with recently disturbed worl 
conditions, has given our prog 


ram added impetus. Any program that is foster? 
by the Authority must be so soundly conceived 


tinuing and lasting. 
Unfortunately, the impression has been bro 


and executed that it will be СОЁ 


adcast that such a plan alrea 
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has been or immediately will be put into effect. The facts are that the Authority 
intends to proceed without undue haste and proposes to try out on a small scale 
in a few established educational centers, which already have pioneered in ehis 
field, a method of training that can be expanded on a nation-wide 5 ale if it proves 
as sound in practice as it now appears in theory. The first year will be devoted to 
primary courses in flying. In subsequent years, in order to protect the investment 
already made in flight training, the students will be given additional flying time. 
Civilian pilots in great numbers will promote civil aviation as never before in 
this country and also will represent a reservoir of fliers for national defense. 
Through the full use of existing agencies there is no reason why an additional 
20,000 pilots and an equal number of mechanics cannot be trained every year. 

Obviously, any market which is being supplied adequately by one source need 
not turn to another. The Authority is committed to the policy of assisung 
American aircraft manufacturers to the best of its ability in the exportation of 
aircraft under existing laws and regulations. Te 

An expanded private-flying program will stimulate the production of different 
types of small, safe, and efficient planes in large volume, and this in turn should 
enable our manufacturers to offer improved types for sale abroad. | Д 

A happy illustration of the results to be obtained from the cooperative efforts 
of the Government and industry occurred within the last three weeks w hen the 
Authority had the opportunity to entertain in Washington a mission from a 
South American country, interested in the expansion of its national air lines and 
the purchase of appropriate airplanes from Germany or the United States. 
Prompt and effective assistance was given by other branches of the Govern- 
ment, including the State, War, and Commerce Departments, the Export-Import 
Bank, and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The aviation 
industry unselfishly coordinated its efforts in aiding the Authority. The mission 
completed its assignment in record time and to the satisfaction of its government. 


Within ten days from the date that the mission was invited to Washington, new 
American transport pl 


anes with spare motors and parts were purchased. Experi- 
enced Americ 


an pilots were made available for employment, and it was agreed 
that an American aviation mission would be sent to that country. 


I mention this occurrence only to show how prompt cooperation between 
industry and the agencies 
pathetic friendship, can do much in solving the general problem now under dis- 
cussion. 'The Authority is ready and eager to continue and to intensify such a 
Program—a program designed to meet immediate needs and at the same time 
avoid the vices of overexpansion—in short, a program that will make the aviation 
industry a stable and profitable business. 

We believe that cooperation in aeronautic matters in our own hemisphere, 
taking the fullest possible advantage of the national program now under way in 
9ur own country, will prove economically sound and in the long run the least 
expensive single method of promptly and effectively meeting the most serious 
Competitive threats from Germany, Italy, and Japan. Such a method suitably 
lends itself to all other programs developed by our citizens and our Government 
for the retention and development of foreign trade. Cooperative effort by this 
Government as evidenced by the delegation recently dispatched to attend the con- 
Terence to be held in Lima, Peru, this month, and the consequent better under- 
standing of Latin America, its people 
With traditional American practice. 


of government, combined with an attitude of sym- 


, its problems, and its culture, is in accord 
We of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
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believe that such cooperative effort will make secure the vision of James Monrot 
and permanently will insure to the peoples of the Western Hemisphere the right 
to work out their own destiny in their own way. It is an evidence of goo 
neighborliness and the fulfillment of our foreign policies. It will strengthen ОШ 
territorial security and bring to the American Continents prosperity, happiness 
international good will and lasting peace. 


- D THE UNITED STATES 
THE "GOOD NEIGHBOR" POLICY AND THE UNITED 
MARITIME COMMISSION 


by Max O'ReLL TRUITT 


I wish at the outset to commend The George W —— — won sar" 
making possible this series of discussions on inter-American a Ther can be one 
they will be most helpful. That they are significant is arian ; 2 = en 
means of acquainting the citizens of both the Americas with ^ ета stimulation 
tages of democratic ideals. They are particularly important in ше: E 
which they give to an intelligent review of the problems confronting 
continents. 3 alive impii. 

The question before us tonight carries, it seems to me, jana gar pe 07 
cation. Therefore, I am going to begin at the end, so to spea T Las is CAN 
question at once. I want to answer it positively. I am maire | ч ое Clare 
retain trade and cultural relations with our neighbors to the ox leak Фай we 
man, Italian, and Japanese competition. What is more, I am con == > "ate 
can advance very substantially along both lines to the material and politica 
of the twenty-one American republics. : - oe 

The United States Maritime Commission is directly interested hu d ami 
and development of the "good neighbor" policy. We have made pem "Poem 
aspects of it. We are keeping in close touch with affairs in Un vt : саса 
particularly іп respect to transportation. We are seeking to increase tr: р 
commerce through the 


istit y i D shi in servi es. On y by 
ir S i ution of reatly im roved shi ping $ Ices. ) ) 
knowing each other с 


arallel courses in the 
an the two continents advance along parallel cour 
development of free government. 

It is abundantly clear to me 


- 4 x ++ "ess is 
that the pert etuation of the democratic process 1S 
co ing to be 


an ever greater responsibility of the Americas. If it is to а 
we must make it succeed. We must resist the totalitarian doctrines. If we fail, 
we shall have submitted to them. zi". lations” existing 

But let us get back to our topic: the "trade and cultural relations , he 
between the United States and our neighboring republics to the South, mat rri 
Corresponding relations between the totalitarian states and those same et і ч 
For a number of years, Germany and Italy have had substantial colonizatio 
schemes in certain South American countries. This effort ors pe: EE d 
tion has been advanced and strengthened by the instrumentalities of жине 
Communication, generously applied. Japan also has looked upon these vá ri 
to the South as a kind of annex to which she might transfer large numbers o 
her people and thus expand her empire. | ё 

Graka and Telly have made politics, political ideologies, practically their 


1 2 : „ыл : anufactured 
most important export to South America. Many of their other m 
Products have been | 


just to get them in. 
loss incident thereto w 
Those of us living 


i i se C ies at a loss— 
aid upon docks and pierheads in those ze. at a los : 
T i i aganda eft The pecuniary 
That is part of their propaganda effort. The p 
as, no doubt, charged off to advertising. = & 

f { + - таб аг 
in опе of the few remaining democracies upon this ea 


T zu : 'eltv has had 
t к ү as hz 

are thus confronted with a novel kind of imperialism. Its very novelty 
à certain appeal. 


in this me 
is not to 


The alleged attractions of the forms of government "qme 
i ч ents at 
ans of conquest must be answered with more than preachments. 


say that force is desirable. It is not. But it does mean that for the 


i - һап 
cople of both North and South America, democracy must offer more t 


W 
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history and more than fine words. As man cannot live by bread alone, neithef 
can he clothe and feed himself with phrases, noble as they may be in their desig 
to promote the ideals of liberty. Democracy must continue to demonstrate that 
it works. And I do not want to be understood to imply that democracy is statig 
1 know, as we all know, that it is not perfected as yet. But my point is tha 
what we have must be made to work and by its works show progress tow ard 
the ultimate goals of freedom and liberty in the best and most civilized interpre 
tations of those concepts. 
The penetration of Germany, Italy, and Japan into South America has no 
been successful to anything like the extent desired. But that is not to say that 
it can be ignored—or even looked upon complacently by us. We see today 3 
expenditure of large amounts of money and energy directed at sowing the seed 
of Fascism in South America. | 
The air has become, perhaps, the most important instrument in this e 
Airplanes and radio stations are promoting totalitarian doctrines and inter 
daily in South America. And I am sure that those of you who listen to the ra " 
here are aware that we ourselves do not escape the diatribes shot round t 
world by Berlin and Rome. | 
It is, however, upon our neighbors to the South that the burden of this radi 
propaganda falls most heavily. It is in those countries, particularly, that thi 
totalitarian states wish to sow discontent with established governments. E 
intensity of their activities in this direction is indicated by the flood of smal 
cheap radios manufactured in Germany and capable of receiving only Germa 
broadcasts. Reports from South America indicate that in the more sparsely рор 
lated regions outside the cities these radios are distributed free in cases where $ 
inhabitants are unable to purchase them. With his new German radio installe 
the citizen in South America hears violent attacks upon democracy in gener 
the United States in particular, some of them done with the utmost skill а 
subtlety, others in the nature of a broadside. They come over the air in bo 
Spanish and Portuguese. They blanket out American broadcasts. This is accom 
plished through an arrangement of wave lengths which finds a weak five-kilowäß 
American signal flanked on each side by the much stronger fifty-kilowatt pff 


AC д ‚ indifen 
Jections from Berlin. It would seem that none but the ignorant could be indiffe 
ent to the ultimate success of the German short-w 


this barrage of propaganda, especially upon the e 
remote from the centers of population. 

We may grant that these countries are entirely 
ing their national interests, or what they 
said that we in North and South Americ 
them to go unanswered. But what, you as 

At least one reply was suggested by 


> Р X Р 
ave technique in laying - 
ars of the uninformed and tho 


within their rights in promo 
consider them to be; it may also 
а may be quite wrong in permittiff 
k, should be our reply? 


President Roosevelt on his visit to » 
America in 1936. Speaking at Montevideo, the President recognized the ina 


quacy of travel service between the two continents. That it had been and 7 
inadequate certainly no one even slightly familiar with the circumstances СОШ 
deny. 

As a measure of our failure, consider th 
fewer than 600 non-immigrant visas were 
into the United States, fewer than 375 for 
ans, and of this last group, 


at from July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1938 
issued for the entrance of Argentine 
Brazilians, and only 104 for Urugu® 
more than half were diplomatic visas. This rat 


nomena соп 11 
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. ; s 
astounding lack of travel from South to North was due in great measure to thi 
inadequacy of shipping services. - sid: T have baan: шеси 

President Roosevelt in that speech at Montevideo said; ' ойи 1 communi- 
with the immediate need for better and quicker services of trave me day when 
cations between North and South America. 1 look forward > > hs of 
instead of this being a long and unusual journey, visits between tte ндар 
South and North Атегїса... will be so usual and simple that tens o > Y. 
of our citizens will meet each other in friendly intercourse ET New York the 

That waa ta 1936. On October 8, 1938, there sailed from New Metas 
modern turbo-electric liner Brazil. 'This was the —— vincis m» 
Neighbor Fleet of the American Republics Line. That an Aky BE 
running mates, the S.S. Uruguay and the S.S. Argentina, had been = ally for 
the United States Maritime Commission, reequipped and outfitted specifica r MA 
the service between New York and the East Coast of South yr "T f their 
liners are comparable in their passenger accommodations to any ship о 
class flying the flag of any nation. aer loda ME MD 

I am indulging in some considerable detail here because a emer een 
that the penetration of Germany, Italy, and Japan wet meo bys 
Бо unanswered. "Therefore, I am touching upon the Good Neighbor Fleet as : 
concrete example of one kind of 
good one seems to h 
South America, да жое ттт 

Aboard the S.S. Brazil when she sailed was an official mission — | 
the United States and c 
Uruguay, and Argentina 
enridge Long 
Other me 


i ce. That i ras a 
answer which we must make. That it , 
i ic re h: ad from 
ave been confirmed by the reaction which we have ha 


i f e se of Brazil, 
arrying the greetings of our people to those of z < 
. President Roosevelt designated the Honorable reck- 

i i issi i "casion. 
as Ambassador Extraordinary on special mission for this occa 


> cw А M : 8 ac 'ommission ; 
mbers were Chairman Emory S. Land of the Maritime Commi 
Henry A. Wiley, a membe 


issi "hai } le is Bland 
r of the Commission; Chairman Schuyler Otis Blan 
of the House Committee 


on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; and William C. 

Burdett, United States Consul General to Brazil. er ЖЕ? 

i indicati f i М "ig "leet ha: 

As a practical indication of the response which the Good Neighbor ч че 

i i 1 1 ace = > 7 "ee cs ov 

aroused in South America, let me say that within the space of a few wee duc 

i i 1: ` M ht ta a rz $ 
eight thousand inches of space were given to it in the newspapers of 


х à A E Tint States. The 
Uruguay, and Argentina. And this was no mere sop to the United State 
5.5. Brazil was news. 


The arrival of 
tions in the 


And more often than not it was front-page new s. 

the Brazil was the occasion for state dinners and public recep- 
three countries, and attendance was most impressive. The public 
receptions were what might be 


described as dramatically enthusiastic. 
I shoul 


i f ide i ir of Uruguay 
d like to quote from the remarks of President Baldomir of Uruguay 


f 
А ; : s » 4 b; 1 ong. 
when he replied to the zreetings brought to his country by Ambassador Long 
The spirit of his remark 


s was typical of those of high officials in the other coun- 
tries. They contained sincere expressions of hope along with the suggestions of 
certain very real problems with which we are faced. But I feel that the spirit 
which predominated is excellent assurance of prompt solutions. The Chief Execu- 
tive of Uruguay said: 

ine of goodwill established today tends to ! tł 


This | harden the ties which 1 


- ++I hope it will actually be so. Or I should better say, that I desire it most р> 
foundly, and I trust that deeds will very soon prove us right. As you have so — 
remembered, Mr. Ambassador, a mutual knowledge favors and stimulates fruitful solu- 


W 


tions. The better we know each other the greater shall be our affection, and with той 
productive celerity shall emerge our agreements. es | 

I well know, however, that even the most beautiful and necessan initiative preset 
difficulties in their development. In the same way as in order to obtain a commercii 
policy of vast proportions and reciprocal concessions, it is necessary to contemplate inte 
ests, customs and established traditions, so also to enjoy an abundant interchange @ 
merchants, technicians, tourists and intellectuals, it is necessary to overpower troublesom 
economic and financial complexities. і 

It would be difficult to find in Uruguay a person who would not be anxiou to knof 
the United States; its representative men, its populous cities, its great manufacturill 
establishments, its notable cultural centers, and its stupendous road nets. But there af 
very few who up to now have been able to satisfy that desire. Language difficulties art 
lessened in a friendly nation; means of communication are utilized or bettered as in thi 
happy case. But the perceptible differences in the standard of life; the considera 
depreciation in monetary questions; and the difficulty in the obtaining of exchange, СОЙ 
stantly conspire against this healthy interchange. 


To a very considerable extent President Baldomir’s remarks conveyed td 
sentiments given voice by other officials in the other countries visited. For thi 
reason I feel that it is most fortunate that there opens at Lima, Peru, this wed 
an inter-American conference which cannot help but strengthen the ties betwed 
the Americas as a result of the friendly atmosphere in which it has been called 
And I am confident that this strength will be increased by deeds as well as word 

The problem of currencies is, as President Baldomir intimated in his remark 
which I have quoted, one of the greatest handicaps to both travel and trad 
between North and South America. In that connection, I should like to toud 
upon what appears to me to be the folly of the present barter system by whid 
Germany, for one, seeks to promote both her trade and cultural relations wid 
South America. 

It is my opinion that the use of blocked or ASKI marks by Germany тїй 
work to the serious disadvantage of those countries to the South of us which, Ё 
a great extent, have been forced into the deals by economic necessity. Todi 
Germany, to increase her own exports to South America, is apparently importin 
considerably more Latin American commodities than the Reich can of itself cof 
sume. So, what is happening? Germany is offering many of these South Атей 
can products upon the free markets of the world. It therefore becomes apparel 
that South America is, under German auspices, 


The disadvantages of such a course are obvious. 
The barter scheme will ultimately force ( 
She must be willing eithe 


forced to compete against its® 


jermany down some peculiar avenu@ 
r to sell her products at less than their world mark 
value by buying her exports with them at a premium; or to obtain free ехсһапй 
she must be willing, in effect, at least, to reexport the surplus imports at a dis 
count; or she must endeavor to reexport such surplus through secondary barteß 
at a price exceeding, and in competition with, the free world market. бей 
her own products at less than their market value would seem to tend towä 
impoverishment of her own people. Reexporting surplus imports at a discou 
is selling at less than cost; human experience would indicate that selling at le 
than cost cannot be pursued indefinitely. To reexport surplus imports through 


secondary barters in competition with a free world market is, we may assu 
impossible. Thus, we ma 


about as sound and pe 
racket. 


As you know, German products are tr 


x `v d 
y conclude that the German barter system can prodi 


rmanent economic results for all concerned as a chain-let 


ansported to South America in Germ? 
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you are familiar with 
ships, Italian products in Italian ships, and I am sure y^ метан A fe 
the vigor of Japan in developing her merchant marine. : м d ee 
their world tonnage and speed the Japanese have launchec а m ; eiusm to the 
to secure the coffee tonnage from Brazil and € entral American са рег ton 
United States. This offers a serious threat е : gerat. lines. While 
tor cargo carried are just one-half those шашснвес ^ ‚жю 2 dd rely inade- 
our previous services to the East Coast of South America ee ae FE 
quate, the German, Italian, and Japanese inc reased anc > ийын л 
Now, however, the Maritime Commission has established an үз | LEE 
Sary service from New York to these neighboring republics, мм р 2 e 
way other American fag services between the Gulf and the acific û 
East Coast of South America will be improved. rating from the Gulf to 
The Mississippi Shipping Company, Tor instance, operating 
that coast, is about to co CO ай oi) Lise enfin 
ships to augment its present large fleet. The Face a mre ЫР үч» ine E 
from the West Coast of the United States to the East t e кг E the 
is likewise about to begin a substantial construction program e, a C of 
efficiency of its operations. The Grace Line, which serves the ; А ах 
South America from New York, also contemplates augmenting its fleet. 2 1x 
: 1 К of 'ctacular and dramatic in 
These developments, little known for lack of the spectacuiz ' cannot but have 
their inception, are, however, of the utmost importance. They cann 


a highly stimulating effect upon both trade and cultural progress between the 
Americas, North and South. 

Contrary to what 
active tr 


i i ‘argo 2 assenger 
nstruct three excellent combination cargo and pa g 


many people believe, the United States has long ane veg 
ade relations with our neighboring republics. „Since the — oak 
our independence we have been a large importer of Latin American ري‎ rs ^A 
are the best customer today of a dozen or more of those countries and at - 
the second-best market for most of the others. Further, despite the oy а 
competition of other nations in this trade, the figures show that the pz ye 
can republics purchased more from the United States in 1937 than ge piss 
Britain, Germany, Italy, and Japan combined. Our share in that trade was 


: ETE jermany, which stood 
nearly 35 per cent as compared with 14.1 per cent for Ge rmany, 
second. 


All this is on the tr 
Side stands the Monro 
the first manifestation 
and gallant gesture. 
sented absolute 

The series 


ading side of the picture. On the political and — 
е Doctrine. This famous declaration may be said to 2 
of continental consciousness in America. It was a bo 

It was directed against the Holy Alliance, which repre- 

E overnment. В 

нта events which followed it cannot in any way be 
attributed to the spirit by which it was motivated. “Dollar Diplomacy d pro- 
moted by the unscrupulous in the interests of unconscionable exploitation, wW as in 
no way akin to either its intent or its purposes. It has been “Dollar Diplomacy 

that has created a great deal of justifiable apprehension among the republics to 


l í : * Ae Е a serva- 
the South. But for this, they long ago would have w armly and without res 
tion embraced 


do not me 
and, to 


à sound Pan Americanism. And when I say Pan Americanism, I 
an the kind which can be reg 
à very great extent, the destinie 
Injury to one must f 

Through travel 
which flow from 


arded as a one-way street. The interests 


ѕ of these two great continents run parallel. 
requently be injury to all. 


and the development of the arts and instruments of = 
a healthy trade and commerce, the mutual understan ing 
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necessary to a sound growth of democracy is possible. Given these conditions, tht 
“good neighbor” policy as applied to the Americas becomes a reality. It is greatl 
strengthened. It achieves the status of an ideal to which the peoples of the twi 
continents may aspire with a hope of genuine realization. And it is upon the com 
plete realization of these ideals and all that they mean that the future of fff 
government throughout the world must depend. 


OUR TRADE AND CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH THE 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


by THEODORE Francis GREEN 


. ; > ^ 

I welcome this opportunity to take part in the friendly, stimulating — 
of the George Washington University Inter-American Center. There hae. ееп 
а great deal of misinformation circulated about current thought and activities in 
the other American republics; the x 

the extent to which our own relations with the other American countries have 
been strengthened in recent years. 
tions between our 
most careful study, 
given every 


American people are not generally aware of 


The many aspects of trade and cultural rela- 
own country and the other American republics deserve = 
It is important that the citizens of the United States e 


i i inf ati 1 spect 
Opportunity to acquire accurate and full information with re p 
to the problems involved, 
exerts 
fore, I 


because an intelligent and informed public opinion 
à great constructive moral force in international relations today. There- 
am convinced that public forums like this for the discussion of matters 
of fundamental concern to our country serve a most useful purpose. е 
There has been encouraging progress during recent years toward reaching a 
sound knowledge and understanding in this country of the peoples, institutions, 
and problems of the other American republics. This applies not only to members 
of our Government but to an ever-increasing number of our private citizens, 
At the same time, much more attention is being given to a fair presentation to 
the other American nations of our own life, institutions, and points of view. This 
reciprocal understanding is essential if any specific program involving mutually 


beneficial trade and cultural relations is to be worked out among the American 
republics, 


Many of our citizens 
the other Americ 
bors to the Sout 
are as jealous o 
resent any 


» when reading or listening to discussions of activities in 
an republics, do not seem to realize that our friends and neigh- 
h of us are as independent in their spirit as we are: that they 
f their national liberty as we are; and that they would sharply 
indication of intent to infringe on their national sovereignty. 

As a member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, I can assure you that 
our Government is fully aware of the fact that the people with whom we deal 
in the twenty republics to the South of us are alert, thinking people. We have 
found them disposed to be cooperative. But they—like ourselves—do not want 
to have the methods of cooperation dictated to them. 


They are anxious to be 

fri М б . n ^ 2 . í 

triendly, but they want to be sure that a show of friendship by others is not a 

f t 1 > heliew ^ 

mask for an attempt to take advantage of them. In short, we believe that 
these 


nations think and act 
is, however, 
resentful of interfere 
of de 


in essentially the same manner as do individuals. 
one very important difference. When a nation becomes 
nce in its affairs by another, it can buile 
fense around itself than can an individual. 

Our neighbors to the South 


There 
] up a higher wall 


are not interested in friendship unless it is genuine 
and Cooperative, and they are suspicious of interchange of trade and ideas with 
Countries in which the liberty of both trade and cultural thought has been 
restricted in à way alien to the Americas, 

The Statement of our foreign Policy as voiced by 


President Roosevelt in his 
first Inaugural message has met with un 


animous expressions of approval in the 


V 


T o à 
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other American republics. The President then said: “In the field of world policy 
I would dedicate this nation to the policy of the good neighbor—the neighbof 
who resolutely respects himself and, because he does so, respects the rights of 
others—the neighbor who respects his obligations and respects the sanctity of his 
agreements in and with a world of neighbors.” 

This policy has provided the foundation upon which our Government has sought 
to encourage friendly relations, based upon confidence and mutual advantag& 
between our neighbors to the South and our own country in many fields of 
activity. Specific applications of this policy abound: One is the abrogation of 
the so-called Platt amendment which gave this country the right of intervention 
in Cuba, another is the liquidation of the intervention in Haiti, still another 1$ 
the signature of treaties pledging the American nations not to interfere in each 
other’s internal and external affairs. All these actions served to dissipate much 
of the suspicion that had existed with respect to the motives and policies of the 
United States in inter-American relations. The action taken and the agreement 
signed at the Seventh International Conference of American States in Montevidet 
іп 1933 and at the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace M 
Buenos Aires in December 1936 resulted in very decided progress in intet? 
American relations. These facts and the policy on which they were based havé 
been productive of great and favorable results. Instead of the old feeling of 
fear of the “Octopus of the North” there is a new feeling of friendship for thé 
sister American republic. The “Big Stick” has given place to the “Gook 
Neighbor”. 

Last summer I took a trip through South America and had an opportunity ff 
get first-hand impressions. My trip was not only pleasurable but also instru& 
tive. I was greatly impressed by the general feeling of friendship toward thi 
country on the part of both peoples and governments. I was the fortunats 
recipient of many courtesies and honors because of the fact that I was a hig 
official of this country, and this offered an opportunity to them to make friend] 
gestures to the country I represented, though only informally. In fact, the extenl 
to which they went in this way was quite exceptional. 

My private talks with public officials, newspapermen, businessmen, and оё 
led me to understand the growing conviction that, despite some differences, 
the republics of this hemisphere have common interests which can best be рї® 
tected by common action—that this New World is separated from the Old Worl 
not only physically by broad oceans but also spiritually by different conceptiom™ 
of government and of the inherent rights of human beings. 

These “common interests” I have mentioned lead to the development of а 8% 
tem of international relations in this hemisphere which is based upon such soli 
principles as the maintenance of peace and the pacific settlement of all internation 
disputes; respect for the independence, sovereignty, and equality of states regaf 
less of their size and power; and equality of treatment in economic and trå 
matters. There is every reason to hope that this inter-American system can Y 


maintained and strengthened. However, there must be clear thinking and bros 


and statesmanlike action with respect to the many complex problems which mus 


be solved. While the basis exists for genuine and mutually beneficial intel 
American cooperation in a very broad field of activities, there naturally are co 
flicting national interests which must be reconciled. 
Of the major fields of inter-American rel 


ations one relates to trade 
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another to cultural interchange. In both of these fields there are encouraging 
factors, but much remains to be done to develop and extend what already has 
been accomplished. qu 

To implement commercial policy the Secretary of State, Mr. ‹ ordell jim 
inaugurated the trade-agreements program on the basis of legislation enacted by 
the Congress which authorized the President to reduce tariff barriers within 
certain limits. 'To modernize the transportation of ocean freight and passengers, 
the United States Maritime Commission was created by the Congress to undertake 
the reorganization of shipping under the American flag. To meet the competitive 
efforts of the other countries in the extension of medium and long-term credits 
for export sales, the Export-Import Bank was established by the Congress to 
supplement the credit facilities of private organizations. 

In addition to these broad measures, you may recall that legislation has recently 
been enacted by the Congress to enable these other American countries to borrow 
on request the services of technical experts in our own governmental service. A 
number of requests have already been received for experts to assist toward 
developing certain phases of the national economies of some of the American 
Countries, and it appears that this method of cooperation may provide an eifective 
way of distributing the benefits of many scientific and technical developments 
which have Proven their value in our country. ; x 

There is keen competition in the markets of the other American republics. 
But the liberal trade policy of the United States, backed by an even more funda- 
mental policy of fair play and fair dealing and supplemented by such helpful 
measures as those I have just mentioned, is more than holding its own. This 
is one of the 
One hears 


trade has 


Situations concerning which misinformation has been circulated. 
many indefinite remarks about the tremendous extent to which our 
suffered because of the intensive subsidized competition of other 
countries. Actually, trade Statistics, available to anyone who wishes to request 
them from the Department of Commerce, show that our share of the total 
import trade of our American neighbors increased from 31.5 per cent in 1936 to 
34-3 per cent in 1937. It is true that Germany is the principal competing supplier 
of goods to these countries, but the German share of total imports of the 
twenty republics declined slightly from 15.4 per cent in 1936 to 15.3 per cent in 
1937. The United States is the principal supplier of almost every one of the 
twenty republics, 


Even though some of our competitors have increased their 
trade in recent yea 


rs, our trade has also increased proportionately both in South 
America as a whole and in each of the South American republics also. f 

An important part of this general trade increase has been due to the machinery 
which was set up to assist our trade program. It is apparent that the increases 
in trade have been considerably larger where duties have been reduced and 
bound by trade agreements. We now have such agreements with exactly half 
of the twenty 


republics, and I understand that negotiations and preliminary dis- 
cussions 


are proceeding with several of the others. 
The other forwa 


rd steps I mentioned— improved shipping and credit facilities 
have sc 


arcely had time to prove their effic 
aging. The Maritime ( 
three of the fine 
and Brazil, 
n 


acy, but their progress is already encour- 
'ommission has labored diligently and effectively to place 
st ships under the American flag in service between New York 
Uruguay, and Argentina. These ships, which have been given the 


ames of the countries which they link to the United States, are approximately 


ү 
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the same size as the Manhattan and Washington, which are in the CM 
service. The first of these newly conditioned ships, the Brazil, left New Yor 
on October 8, and the third, the Argentina, is just now returning from its maiden 
voyage. d 

The President of the Export-Import Bank has recently returned from a visit 
to the countries of South America to explore ways in which existing credit facili 
ties can be supplemented most effectively by the Export-Import Bank. 

For many years we have had a firm competitive position in the markets of the 
other American republics so far as quality is concerned, and there has in recent 
years been a decided effort to improve our sales service to meet the special require 
ments of our Southern neighbors. In general, our exporters are now shipping 
with more rapidity than those of any other nation, and our shipping facilities ай 
ample to avoid delays at our ports. For more rapid express and passenger service 
an American air line provides excellent transportation to every one of the Ameri 
can republics, the schedule having been extended during the past year to include 
the last one of these countries not previously served. 

There are certain restrictions to our trade with some of the American гери 
lics due to protective exchange-control systems and other devices created undef 
the exigencies of the world-wide depression a few years ago. However, we call 
be confident that our program is an effective one, not only to retain trade in com 
petition with the carefully controlled exports of certain of the great manufacturing 
nations, but to reduce gradually the barriers which have been set up in the waf 
of trade in general. 

We believe, in principle, that progress can be effected only by cooperation and 
interchange, not only in trade and business but also in cultural and intellectual 
fields. There are now encouraging signs that the new spirit of cooperation # 
growing in the Americas. The very fact that you and many other Americani 
like you are interested in what is going on in the other American countries is $ 
new and significant development. Until comparatively recently, our people seeme 
to have little desire to know more than a few simple facts about these neighbor 
ing countries. Apparently, our people were so busy building up our own indus 
tries, and developing our own natural resources that we overlooked for the 
time the great mutual advantages to be gained through more genuine cooperation 
and interchange with the twenty other republics of this hemisphere. ў 

І до not need to argue the desirability of interchange of ideas and culture with 
you whose minds are thoroughly attuned to this now basic principle. But the 
desirability of such interchange with the countries to the South of us is enhance 
by their development—long before the American colonies were even founded—® 
a unique culture. We have perhaps developed our material resources to a great 
extent than they. But material resources are not an end in themselves, and o 
neighbors to the South have developed certain happy faculties of getting the mos 
out of life from which we might learn a great deal to our advantage. 

Only last July, a new division was created in the Department of State Ё 
encourage and strengthen our cultural and intellectual relations with the 
peoples and to coordinate the excellent work already being accomplished by us% 
ful private organizations. Some of these, such as the Inter-American Center, 4% 
already equipped by the background, ability, and enthusiasm of their тетрё 
to act effectively in the field of intellectual relations, The new Division is ог 
ized to encourage work already begun in exchanging professors, teachers, 
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students, and to stimulate at every opportunity cooperative activities in all intel- 
lectual and cultural fields, 

In a number of the South American countries I visited last summer—or мадз 
I say “winter”, for it was winter there?—I noted the great influence of European 
culture and the almost complete lack of any influence of corresponding North 
American culture. In fact one might well excuse the resident of those countries 


for not recognizing the existence of any culture in the United States of America. 
While lectur 


were some 
country, 


ers from France and Italy and Germany were numerous and there 
from other European countries, I ran across none from my own 
In different countries I found French plays being staged by a French 
company; a very fine exhibition of Italian industrial art and Italian opera; 
concert groups from various European countries; and everywhere Italian and 
German radio sets distributing songs and music and talks and speeches of their 
homelands. In fact, if any North American speech of significance was broad- 
cast, it was almost surely drowned out by programs sent over more powerful 
radios from Rome and Berlin. The Museum of Fine Arts in Buenos Aires con- 
sists Principally of a series of rooms filled with the modern art of different 
Countries. Of the countries outside South America, Spain and Italy and France 
and England and Germany and Sweden each have one or more special rooms. 
I looked in vain for a United States room; there was none. However, in a room 
entitled "Miscellaneous" I finally discovered four paintings—there may have been 
à couple more—by my countrymen. Do you wonder our culture is not esteemed 
highly? From time to time in the past patriotic North American public officials 
and private Citizens, recognizing this fact, have endeavored to remedy it and 
send some representative collections of paintings for exhibition or representative 
orchestras to give concerts, 
and generous offers of coope 
coming here. 

Let us, however, not be discouraged, for the foundations have been laid for 


Provements in some at least of these matters. 
enumerated 


Although their proposals have met hearty response 
ration there, the necessary funds have not been forth- 


im You will find some of them 
> in a most interesting report made public last Wednesday by our 
State Department. It is entitled “Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Cooperation with the American Republics, together with the Program of 
Cooperation Endorsed by the Committee”, 

This Committee has 
departments and 
American re 


approved projects for each of the thirteen governmental 
agencies represented. Some are to be carried out in such of the 


publics as are desirous of engaging in them. 
Оп cooperatively here, 


these agencies, 

mercial and fisc 
to educational 
Pose, апа I c 
itself, 


Others can be carried 
Still others are for extending the technical facilities of 
Some of them relate to public health, public administration, com- 
al matters, labor, agriculture, communication, etc. Others relate 
and scientific matters. All these proposals have a common pur- 


annot do better than to give it to you in the words of the Committee 
as follows: 


The Committee believes it desirable to indicate 


> з we se the 

n . т 7 + . ї 

ES that the republics of the New World have ions; th he are 
the Community of American nations demands ir close and friendly 


Association; and tha 
© our common 


T 
mak 


: 
t through a program of practical, reciprocal cooperation 
American.ideals can be brought apprecia 


fulfillment 


hese proposals do not meet fully 


the conditions I found to exist. 
* no mention of the 


fine arts. They will not counteract entirely the pr 


They 


epon- 
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derating cultural influence now exerted by certain European countries. They will, 
however, help to do this. They will, if Congress approves and provides the 
necessary funds, make a good beginning іп many lines. They give encourage- 
ment to those who want our neighbors in the South to think of us as a nation 
interested in something more than machines and money. 

I trust that these comments will have helped in some measure to portray the 
possibilities that lie ahead of us in international cooperation in this hemisphere 
I think you will agree that adequate ways have been planned for carrying of 
much more closely cooperative relations with the people of the other American 
republics. But it will also be apparent to you that the fullest mutual benefit can 
be obtained through these channels only with the constant constructive work of 
individuals and groups such as yourselves. You are already engaged in this 
friendly, cooperative work. My hope is that your numbers may increase and 
that more and more of our people will come to realize the satisfaction and 
profit to be derived by the citizens of our country through close relations with 
our neighbors to the South. 


PERVERSION OF THE “GOOD NEIGHBOR” POLICY 


by WILLIAM В. CASTLE 


There are, as you know, two philosophies as to American relations with nations 


under dictatorships, particularly Germany and Italy. Japan, which is not under 


a dictator but professes certain principles similar to those of the Nazis and 


Fascists, has been brought into the same category. 


For some unknown reason, 
Soviet Russia is not generally 


included, although the dictatorship of Stalin is 
certainly as implacable as that of Hitler himself. 


One theory as to our relations 
with the dictator nations is that we can 


and should live our own lives and 


manage somehow to get along with those who think differently, and that we most 
certainly should keep oursel 


concern us. 


X i > i | 
called dictatorships even though war may be the result. 
I believe firmly that it is the duty of every American to think through these 


two theories and come to a personal decision as to which he believes is better 
tor the nation. 


ves from involvement in any war that does not directly 
The other theory is that we must do our share to support the so- 
democracies against the 


{ 


The future of our relations with our I 
economic quite 


dependent on 
shall actually 


stin American neighbors, from the 
as much as from the political point of view, is in large measure 
our attitude toward the dictatorships and the extent to which we 
з oppose them. Оп that choice rests the alternative between an active 
Policy of trying to divert into other channels trade between South America and 
the dictator countries, and a more 
With the 


on I 


passive policy of building up our own trade 
nations to the South by all legitimate means without any direct attack 
satin American trade relations with the rest of the world. 

| Personally I 
first, will in the long run further our friendship with our American neighbors. 
It always cre 

natural 
South 
we 


cannot help believing that the second choice, far more than the 


ates trouble and generally is useless to try to divert trade from its 
channels except as changing times create new channels. We cannot ask 
America not to raise beef and wheat and cotton; but at the same time 


Cannot buy from South America large quantities 
already have a 
Europe 


of products of which we 
superabundance. Europe and Japan need them, and so long as 
and Japan can pay for them we cannot, without adopting a dog-in-the- 


mange icy | | pem | 
* ger policy, attempt to prevent the trade. This is true even when t 
I$ Carried on b 
under 


t trade 
y means of reverting to ancient methods, by barter arrangements, 


i bilateral agreements, for example, which may 
“estroying our o 


and at the 
advantage 
American 
cheaply 
uplifters 


go a long way toward 
wn export market. We can retain the Latin American market 
Same time retain Latin American friendship only by making it more 
ous to Latin America to buy from us than from others. Our Latin 
neighbors are like all others—they buy where they can buy most 
and they sell where they can sell at the best price. If we try to be moral 
Italy T to persuade the Latin 

D Japan because 
shall merely 


And if we 
‘America th 

We mus 
We must r 


Americans not to trade with Germany and 
they are naughty people and may corrupt morals, we 
make ourselves ridiculous—unless we can supply other markets. 
try to be paternalistic, to act as policemen, we shall so irritate Latin 
at trade will inevitably languish. 

t not feel that to be 


a good neighbor we must give up our rights. 
10 


t torget the fact, pointed out by President Coolidge 


- 


‚that American 
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citizens and American property abroad are just as much a part of the national 
domain as though they were at home. American investments in foreign countries 
are part of the wealth of the United States and if they are legitimate investment} 
made in accord with the laws of the particular country, they should be protected 
by our Government by all proper means short of military force. I make this 
exception because war is destructive of all values and can never, in any legiti 
mate sense, be a protection to investments. On the other hand, weakness if 
defense of American rights is just exactly as fatal to respect and good will # 
are blustering and intemperate claims that go beyond our rights. We cannot b 
successful traders unless we have the respect of those with whom we trade. And 
in these days we seem sometimes to forget that there can be no real resped 
where there is contempt. 

Our recent dealings with Mexico illustrate what I mean. I wonder whethet 
anyone here really believes that these dealings have increased our prestige V 
Latin America or have increased the respect of these friendly republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. Let us look at the situation for a moment as it appea® 
historically. We have loaned to Mexico in the course of years some $93,000,000 
by far the largest part being for railroad development. 'There is no doubt thal 
early Mexican loans, almost all made in Europe as we were not then a lending 
nation, were made at a too-high interest rate nor that all such unfair loa 
should be vigorously discouraged. Nor is there any doubt that large slices d 
most loans were appropriated for their personal use by Mexican officials. In spit 
of all this, however, the development of the country was greatly aided—in fad 
could hardly have been brought about without the money secured in this wa 
and we must remember that, except for the very earliest loans, interest rates hav 
been very low. American bankers during the last twenty-five years have play@ 
a square game with the Mexican Government. We must never forget t® 
these outstanding bonds are a part of our national wealth. Yet at the prese? 
time all of them are in default as to both interest and amortization; the Mexic? 
Government has destroyed the security back of many of them and has apparent 
made no attempt to meet the payments due. The American Government 
nothing about it although the loans were made in good faith and in most ca 
for constructive purposes. 'The Administration does not seem to see that sol 
trade can never be built on broken promises nor that, if promises are broke 
once, it is a precedent for breaking them again. 

Probably a billion dollars of American money is invested in Mexico, and ® 
actual development within the country in the w 
and oil production has been of inestimable advantage to the Mexican people. DW 
ing the various Mexican revolutions there was widespread looting and destruct 
of American property, and it took many years of 
Claims Commission could agree and officially settle 
versally admitted to be only minimum compensation. One or two payments wef 
made; then there were promises of future payments; 


; and now it appears that € 
the promises have been forgotten. But these amounts, however justly due, W* 


not in exactly the class of repayment of moneys adv 
Mexico. 'The bonds and even more the direct inv 
just exactly this. 


ay of mines, modern agricultuff 


x е : d 
discussion before the JM 
on figures for what was w 


anced for the development $ 
estments in property repre"; 
The fact that Americans so investing hoped to make a profit 
no way changes the fact that the many enterprises were of great value to 
Mexican Nation. It is true that the American Government has recently reat 
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an agreement with the Mexican Government for the repayment of part of the 
agrarian claims, this payment to be made during the next ten years or so. There 
has never been any question as to the legality of the holdings nor as to the fact 
that they have stimulated all Mexican agriculture. But the Mexican Govern- 
ment now says that the settlement cannot be allowed to interfere with the theory 
that all land is the natural property of the peons who live on the land. This 
theory has been made paramount to all legal and constitutional rights. I am 
Convinced that under the circumstances no one in the. American Government 
would be willing to predict continuance of the payments after the first installment, 
and I am quite sure that no one in the Mexican Government believes that it will 
happen. 

Recently, as you all know, the Mexican Government, on the flimsiest of pre- 
texts and with no regard for the Mexican Constitution, seized foreign oil proper- 
ties. These Properties would not have been developed except for the imagination 
and the energy, and, if you will, the desire to make money, of foreigners. They 
were held under every legal and equitable title, and the operators employed, for 
wages far above the average, some 17,000 Mexicans. (It is interesting to note 
that since the seizure 5,000 workers have lost their jobs.) The oil wells also 
Supplied the Government with a large part of its revenue. When the seizure 
Occurred, the Secretary of State of the United States pointed out the undeniable 
right of an , 


у government to expropriate with compensation, but, although the 
M xic 
AVLEXIC 


an Government immediately proclaimed its intention of paying, it refused 
to specify any time for payment even in the far distant future. In July and 
August Mr. Hull wrote two really stiff notes to Mexico on the land expropria- 


Чоп, presumably to establish a precedent for later representations on the oil 
Properties 


| as well as to get what money could be obtained for the ow ners of the 
and, 


But after these stiff notes the Department unaccountably returned to the 
good neighbor" 


policy, which is apparently, in its opinion, a one-sided affair, 
meaning that the United States must give and give and give but that there is no 


obligation on others except to take and take. 


In this the Department forgets 
that 


а good neighbor must also—and first of all—be a good citizen and that in 


“Sequence the truly good neighbor does not condone theft, even of his own 
Property, 


It was after these notes, to be sure, that the Department of State 
Made 


the so-called settlement of the agrarian question which I have just noted. 

le tragedy of this agreement is that the Mexican Government not only does not 
Promise in the future to respect private property of Americans; it does not admit 
that American claims in connection with the seizure of the land are just; and it 
Specifically adds that the settlement is not to be considered as a precedent. Inas- 
Much as the Department accepted this interpretation, we have no standing at all 
їп any claim for payment for the seized oil properties. 


ti n all this miserable story of despoliation the American Government still con- 
Inues \ | | 

ues to turn the other cheek—until one wonders how many cheeks it has. We 
lave made no у 


igorous attempt to protect our own citizens. 
of Tex: 


If the Government 

е as should suddenly seize oil wells within that State which 

rere ow 1 ins : 
Owned by Mexicans, the Department of State would rush to the protection 


of t i i í i | | | | 
£ he despoiled Mexicans. Yet it does nothing for despoiled Americans. It is 
this evidence of 


that may 
Americ 


Of the State 


weakness—which is not synonymous with good neighborliness— 
well Cause repercussions throughout Latin America disastrous to all 
о ен, And the even more amazing thing is that while the American 

does nothing to get back the stolen American property it continues 


V 


without interruption to act as Mother Bountiful to Mexico. It is true that public 
opinion put a stop to further direct purchases of silver from the Mexican Governi 
ment at a fictitious price, but this has not slowed down at all American silver 
purchases in the open market, which are just exactly as valuable to the er 
economy. Mexico, largely because it has turned over the stolen lands to smal 
tillers of the soil, suddenly does not grow enough grain for its own use, although 
it was formerly an exporting country, so the American Department of Agricultuté 
has sold one million and a half bushels of American wheat to Mexico at sixty-five 
cents a bushel, which means a direct loss to American taxpayers of $280,000; and 
if Mexico paid for this grain in promissory notes, the loss will probably be faf 
greater. But the most amazing thing of all is that our Government actually 
permits the oil stolen from our own producers in Mexico to come into this countff 
to be refined and then, supposedly, to be reexported. It is actually coming int? 
Texas now at the rate of 15,000 barrels a day. Some of it remains in this coum 
try, without any doubt, and all of it undersells our own oil producers in world 
markets because the Mexican Government, now exploiting the wells, has m 
capital investment to think of. Great Britain, France, and Holland will not 
permit this stolen oil to be landed. At first most Latin American countries als 
refused, but now Mexico has a good argument. “The United States", it says 
"does not mind. It permits us to ship the oil to Texas to be refined.” And wh 
could be the answer to that? : 

Although the Mexican situation is by far the worst, other countries of Lat 
America have been almost equally contemptuous of our interests and of their com 
tracts with our citizens. Some are, even now, considering or actually passing 
legislation in derogation of American rights. It looks, for example, as thou 
foreign banks would be driven from Panama and as though Costa Rica wef 
preparing the way to follow Mexico in confiscation of property. Colombia ha 
consistently refused all service on American bonds, although there has probablf 
never been a time when interest, at least, could not have been paid had theft 
been a will to pay. There is no reason now, however, to go into these vario! 
defalcations deeply, since they merely serve as background to the Mexican pictuff 
Argentina, it is pleasant to relate, is paying in full both interest and amortizati 
on its national bonds. But the fact remains that whereas the bonded indebtedn&® 
to the United States throughout the world w 
at the beginning of 1938 that of Latin Ame 
cent. 


i i culi 
as just under 40 per cent in deta 
б Е . г * 2 

rica was in default just over 85 Pe 


Remember that these bonds are not held by Wall Street 


as one often heat 
but that the holdings are widely scatte 


red among some 600,000 American - 
tors. If these people were articulate they would demand some sort of protect! 
from their own Government, but as it is they 


are inclined to blame the bank? 
from whom they bought their bonds rather than the nation which has default 
Their troubles, therefore, do not become 
bonds in default are often in default not because of lack of ability to pay P 
because of lack of will. Remember also that in many instances the debtor nati 
which claimed they could not pay interest bec 
still were able to find exchange to buy up their own bonds at rates which 
been greatly depressed just because of the nonpayment of interest. There hw 
even been instances in which they not only bought their own bonds but resold # 
profit and again bought in when the price went down once more. This is, to 
the least, speculating with marked cards on the p 


a political issue. Remember that * 


ause of inability to secure exchange 


art of the issuing governme! 


I have said that good neighborliness has to be on both sides, not on one only. I 


also assert that respect, on which rests the possibility of successful trade, must 
also flow in both directions. We must make the nations of the American Conti- 
nents respect us because of the scrupulously fair and just use of our own power. 
But equally they must make us respect them because of their fair and just treat- 
ment of our citizens. The Department of State falls into sad error when it 
believes that credit will be indefinitely advanced to nations which repudiate their 
obligations. Credit depends on confidence more than on anything else, and credit 
is the lifeblood of trade. 


If what I have said of the repayment of debts honestly incurred is true as to 
its effect on the flow 


of trade, it is even more strikingly true that trade is directly 
Stimulated or 


depressed by the treatment of investments of the nationals of one 
country in another country. 


This is so clear as to need no explanation or proof. 
The presence of American n 


ıoney or American persons in another country in- 
evitably increases trade in both directions. But if Americans are driven out— 
the numbers in Mexico have dropped from 50,000 to 10,000 in comparatively few 
years—or if American investments are discriminated against or, in the worst case, 
actually confiscated, the trade 
other trade hesitates. (I must say here, parenthetically, that, so far as trade 
higures with Mexico for the year are concerned, the inclusion of silver bought from 
Mexico or of wheat sold to Mexico must give a false picture, since both trans- 
actions are abnormal.) 
encourage 
ot 


resulting from these investments ceases and all 


One of the best ways to build up trade, therefore, is the 
ment of investment and travel, the knowledge on the part of the people 
* а Country that citizens and property in another country will always be con- 
Sidered by the home government as part of the national domain and will be 
Protected as such. 

These things are fundamental, and without them trade must inevitably languish. 
‘or will it be permanently improved by palliatives and artificial stimulants. A 


Stupendous international plan of armament building, for example, would bring a 
tempor 


1 ary stimulation, but it would be as false in the final analysis as is domestic 
stimula 


tion by pump priming. In the depressed state of world economy, more- 
Over, the different nations cannot afford a great armament program, because it 
woul 


d simply increase the already crushing load of debt and drain away what is 


= 


left of national credit. I hope that the Americ an delegation to the Pan American 


s ongress in Lima will not unduly stress international danger from the dictator- 
Ships. ” А . e . ege . 

; e а danger really nonexistent on this continent in a military sense—in order 
eithe : à 

ires to bring about the adoption of a great armament program throughout 


“айп Americ 


a or to frighten the other American nations into gratitude and a 
Conse 


quent sense of de 
half a world. 
di great work of the Congress should be to increase confidence and trust among 
Nations of the hemisphere. 

lere are 
realistically, 


tolds a mag 


pendence on us because we promise to be the protector of 
This kind of thing cannot lead to permanent understanding, and 


E 


the 


many who refuse to look at this question of inter-American relations 
who feel that somebody, probably the President of the United States, 
misunder ic wand which he has only to wave to smooth away all the reasons for 
«ү. Standing between the peoples of the hemisphere. Yet the very name 
with Euren can” shows that the people of these countries have racial affinities 
tenor. pe ү lereas they have none or very few with the United States. Fur- 
coffee: as I have already said, their principal products, with the exception of 
we do not want at any price. These things are more powerful 


' are things 
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than any magic wand and must be borne in mind when we talk of trade agree 
ments. 

Many people seem to have the naive belief that if we negotiate trade agreements 
with all the countries of Latin America the problem will pretty well be solved: 
They think that these agreements will give us an advantage over the rest of 9 
world; that they will so increase the affection of Latin America for the 1 nite 
States that European ties, and even the desire to buy as cheaply as possible, will 
be forgotten. I do not deny that trade agreements are a step in the direction 0 
removing trade barriers. I do not deny that, although our sales to South America 
were, in 1937, only 69 per cent of what they were in 1929, our sales to the few 
countries with which we have agreements were 136 per cent of the 1929 figurë 
Our sales to the islands of the Caribbean were only about half what they wert 
in 1929, the countries with trade agreements being a little better market {һай 
those without. In Central America we sold last year 69 per cent of what we sold 
in 1929 and curiously enough in this instance the sales to non-agreement countries 
amounted to 104 per cent of the 1929 figure as against 51 per cent to the countries 
with agreements. But look at these corresponding percentages between Latit 
America and other countries. Import trade with France and Italy was not s 
much in percentage, as compared with 1929, as our own. The sales made bf 
Great Britain were a little better than ours in South America and the islands, not 
quite so good in Central America. With Germany the story is different. Wher 
we have 69 per cent of our 1929 level in Central America, Germany has 162 рё 
cent of hers. In South America the figures stand: United States 75 per cent 
Germany 115 per cent. In the islands: United States 57 per cent, German ч 
per cent. And the increases in Japanese sales have been phenomenal: Centra 
America 647 per cent; South America 698 per cent; the islands 1869 per сеп 
Remember that these figures have nothing to do with volume. In practical 
every instance the United States stands first in volume. 

These figures seem to indicate the weakness of the trade-agreement policy as ® 
means of dominating Latin American trade. If world conditions were different 
should be in hearty accord with Mr. Hull in what he is trying to do, because 
think it would then have a chance of success. But world conditions have chang? 
vitally. They are what they are and we must again be realistic. I have alway? 
been an advocate, in theory, of the general unconditional-most-favored natif 
principle. But it stands to reason that the theory will work only if most пабо® 
of the world admit its validity and live up to it. Many years ago, just as the 
United States signed its first treaty of this kind, M. Jusserand said to me, "М 
years (ће world has wanted you to adopt this theory, and now, just as we are al 
discarding it, you take it up." Actually, today, a large and important part of de 
world believes in strict bilateral agreements, which 
unconditional-most-favored-nation principle. We 
but it is a fact, and we have nothing to offer to the t 
would make them change. 


To take a specific case, look at German trade with certain Latin Ameri 
states. It is largely a matter of barter, under bilateral agreements. The Ате 
tine, for example, must take as much from Germany 
in fact, take a little more, and this extr 
does not sell drugs except for cash, and t 
for the drugs it buys. The cash 
and thus, again and again, analysi 


AES * ‹ 
are in direct opposition to th 
may dislike this very mut 
otalitarian governments whi 


as it sells to Germany, mus 
а must be paid for in cash. German! 
he Argentine must find foreign exchanff 
generally comes from sales to the United State? 
s would show that, with all our opposition to t! 


Perversion ¢ 


totalitarian states, we are helping largely to finance them. 
ever in the trade agreements to prevent this 
ments with certain European states are 
America they will be made 
Our own trade will alw 
bilateral treaty, is force 


There is nothing what- 
‚ and just as long as bilateral agree- 
advantageous to the states of Latin 
‚ and there is nothing whatever that we can do about it. 
ays be decreased by the amounts that a nation, party to a 
d to buy from the other country in order to maintain its 


Own power to dispose of goods which cannot be 


disposed of to advantage else- 
where. 


instrument Or aS a means of sec ur- 
against the claims of others is quite futile. 

But if we cannot secure the preponderance of Latin American trade through 
trade agreements or through. sentimental appeal to continental solidarity or 
through fearsome whispers of the danger of invasion, is there nothing to do except 


sit back and turn over Latin America to the dictators? By no means is this the 
Case. We can keep a 


The trade agreement as a bargaining 
ing American trade 


fair share of the trade and can increase what we have 
now by steady, friendly cooperation that is neither domineering nor weak. Many 
Latin American nations need refinancing. Perfectly impartial studies of their 
Capacity and their resources should be made just as suc 
ness concerns. | 
Capacity to pay 


:h studies are made of busi- 
Their indebtedness should be scaled down in accord with their 
» Not tossed overboard, because repudiation or even forgiveness of 
debt is a bad augury for the future. Then further American financing for pro- 


ductive Purposes should be made available. There is plenty of idle money in the 
United States, much of which would go into Latin America if the investments 
appeare 


d safe—and I believe there are ways to make them wholly sound. Then, 
as always, trade would follow investment. 
American banking 1 
* relaxed in the c 


At the same time I am sure that 
aws, however salutary new regulations may be at home, could 

ase of branch banks abroad to enable them to carry on such 
banking Operations as are expected and as are carried on by other banks. As it 
is they are taxed out of existence because they must incorporate in the country 
Where they operate and their stock cannot be held directly by the home bank. 
This means double and sometimes triple taxation. As it is now, our banks are 


cing replaced by French and British and Ge 


rman banks, and nobody can expect 
them to p 


готоќе trade between the United States and Latin America. 

In this Whole question of our relations with our neighbors to the South the 
most obvious and least dramatic things are generally the truest. We shall build up 
Our trade Successfully only if we do it by honest and unspectacular methods. We 
must try to be friend and not schoolmaster. We must insist on treatment as fair 
as that we give, We must not try to dam the inevitable channels of trade. We 
Must prove the value of democracy by holding fast, ourselves, to democratic 
methods and principles—and proving that they work. We must be strong, but 
ái must also be just. We must be a good neighbor and at the same time insist 
d at those around us mind their manners and their morals also. We must make it 
mei d St first interest must always be the welfare of our own people so 
E uk Fa ehave themselves, and then prove that one of the means by which 
Mer E welfare is helping to keep our neighbors prosperous and happy. The 

ias swung from arrogance to Supineness. It must seek its balance for 


only i its " . ; 
az: then can we trade as a respected friend with these nations which we shall 
hat a 
ays treat as our political equals, 


DO BUSINESSMEN DEMAND AN INTERNATIONAL FORCE FOR 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE? 


by ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


Within three days, delegations, including one from the United States of 
America, are to sit around a conference table in Lima, Peru, with the purpose of 
carrying forward the work of seven similar and of a number of other Pan 
American Conferences held heretofore. Aboard ship, it is reported, our Secre- 
tary of State subdivided the activities of our delegation among the following 
study groups: (1) Peace machinery for the Western Hemisphere; (2) Inter- 
national law; (3) Economic problems; (4) Political and civil rights of women} 
(5) International cooperation and moral disarmament; (6) The Pan Ameri- 
can Union and international conferences of American states; (7) Reports; (8) 
Drafting. y 

It is apparent, therefore, that one of the major aims of the Lima Conference 
is to “strengthen the machinery for the maintenance of peace” in the Western 
Hemisphere. Itis reported that the conference at Lima is to be asked to “tighten 
up” the conventions signed at the special Inter-American Peace Conference held 
in 1936 at Buenos Aires whereby the signatories agreed that, in case of aggres- 
sion by a non-American country against any American nation, they should ‘con 
sult” as to the course to be pursued. It is said that President Roosevelt plans 
to ask Congress to increase the United States air force sufficiently to cope with 
any foreign aggression against either of the American Continents, Our press ® 
making frequent use once more of the word "sanctions". Some American states 
Colombia and the Dominican Republic for example—are proposing a "League 
of Nations for the Western Hemisphere”. It is apparent that not a few political 
leaders would have the United States become party to some form of international 
organization for this hemisphere backed by a military force. 

Through the centuries there have been men arguing for an international instru 
ment for the maintenance of peace between states, backed by some sort of collectivé 
military might. In this our day it is more than merely an academic question 
whether or not our twenty-one republics resolve themselves into some sort 0 
league or association for the maintenance of peace throughout the Westem 
Hemisphere, an organ empowered to "define the aggressor”, and to bring him t? 
terms, if need be, by the use of collective arms. One of the paradoxes of histor 
has been the militarism of the pacifists. 

ж ж 


In the winter of 1918-19, men foregathered in the city of Paris for the purpos 
of officially ending a war that had bled white the great nations of Europe. The 
conceived the time propitious for establishing the nations of the world within thé 
framework of an organization that would enable them to avoid another experien® 
so terrible. To this end they incorporated in their treaty twenty-six article 
which taken together are known as the Covenant of the League of Nations 
This Covenant, aiming to promote international cooperation and to achieve intel? 
national peace and security, represented the collective judgment of the thirty-tW? 
states that signed the treaty. Taken together the provisions were the expressio 
in words of a widespread demand for some form of international military fof 

Those men in Paris believed, signed their names to that effect, that all shoul 
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undertake to respect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of each. They agreed that a body of 
nine men, known as the Council, should have power to advise upon the ways and 
means of carrying out the military obligations. They agreed further that should 
any one of them resort to war it should ipso facto be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all the rest. In such case they would all undertake imme- 
diately to subject the offender to the severance of all trade or financial relations, 
to prohibit all intercourse 


between their citizens and the citizens of the Covenant- 
breaking state, 


and to prevent all financial. commercial, or personal intercourse 
between the citizens of the Covenant breaking state and the citizens of any 
other state whether it 
Point, in such 
several 
should 


were a member of the group or not. Still more to the 
circumstances it was left to the Council to recommend to the 
governments what effective military, naval, or air forces the members 
‘severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the 
Covenants of the 


League”. The members went even further and signed an 
agreeme 


nt not only that they would mutually support one another in the necessary 


‘nancial and economic measures but that they would “afford passage through 


their territory to the forces of any members of the League" cooperating to protect 


Its Covenants. 


x In this mélange of agreements it is clear, therefore, that the 
tramers of t 


the Covenant believed tha 
le maintenance of 
military force. 
Promises to go to war, even if against their own vital interests, than they were to 
accept their plightec 
to maintain the 
to have 


any international organization of states 


tor tl peace between them must be based upon the sanctions of 


Those men in Paris were more willing to accept one another’s 


: :d : : 1 ad thus 
1 word simply to abide by their self-imposed laws and thus 
peace. In their conceptions of sanctions no question seems ever 


arisen as to the sanction behind the military force itself. Right was to be 
established by 


; might. War was to be the ultima ratio of their machinery for the 
Maintenan« e 


ot peace. 
Cem 
4 P i i م‎ 1 
W hen we are told that some of the men foregathering now in Lima, Peru, 


envisage - 4 ; a , en "m 
“visage a League of Nations for the republics of the Western Hemisphere, includ 
Ing perhaps С 


recall that hac 
to 


anada also, backed similarly by force of arms, it may be well to 


1 the League of Nations with headquarters in Geneva undertaken 

? apply its military sanctions against Signor Mussolini when in October 1923 

lis shine Р f e s gp b 
ships on the Greek seaport town of Corfu, the British Govern- 


action would have meant another world war and refused 


opened fire 
Ment felt that such 
therefore. 


to cooperate. Had the League of Nations undertaken to carry out its 
1} an international force when in 1931 Japan moved into Manchuria. 
and Р . » E p ; 1 

lad it then undertaken to stop all commercial or personal intercourse between 


the citizens = | | | 
Citizens of Japan and those of the United States, we of this country would 
У all Probabilit 
ашу of the lati " | | | | 
i of the League of Nations to apply military sanctions against Italy when in 
935 she moved 


theories of 


y have been brought into an international war. Believers in the 


a o into Ethiopia discovered, albeit a bit slowly, that the logic of 
Ital э. ү tion would spell no less than а European war. Britain knows that 
ys hostility to her se: 

Deen 
tried to i 


Military 


hay ı power and Signor Mussolini’s intervention in Spain 
d ге a 
: mainly due to resentments because of the sanctions that the League 


Mpose upon Italy for her move into Ethiopia. Dangers in the theory of 


Sanctions kept the League from organizing its military force against 
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Germany in 1936 when she moved into the Rhineland, and in 1938 when she took 
over Austria and parts of Czechoslovakia. 

In short, it is now quite clear that those sections of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations calling for the use of force have been proved to be wrong in principle; 
contrary to the teachings of history, and, whenever there has been any attempt 
to apply them, a menace to the peace of the world. 


* + ж * 


Belief in the necessity for an international military force for the maintenance of 
peace among sovereign states arises from a false analogy between the coercion 
of individuals by policemen and the coercion of states by armies. "Trouble ovet 
this analogy arose in the Federal Convention held in the city of Pelle 
during the summer of 1787, the greatest international peace conference oí al 
time. It was there proposed that the international organization known as the 
United States of America must have an international army with which to bring 
any recalcitrant State to terms. Addressing himself to this proposal, howeveh 
Mr. Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut, later Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, speaking before the Convention of Connecticut for the rati 


f 
RN RE : LL . plad 
fication of the Constitution, expressed some very pertinent views upon the pla 
of force in social relationships. He said: 


If the United States and the individual States will quarrel, if they want to fight, th 
may do it, and no frame of government can possibly prevent it... . 

Hence we see how nece sary for the Union is a coercive principle No man preterä 
the contrary: we all see and feel this necessity. The only question is, shall it be a ‚goerdi 
of law, or a coercion of arms? There is no other possible alternative. Where will dug 
who oppose a coercion of law come out? Where will they end? A necessary conseque! 
of their principles is a war of the States one against the other. I am for coercion by law? 
that coercion which acts only upon delinquent individuals, " 
attempt to coerce sovereign bodies, States, in t 
applicable to such bodies, but that of 
the laws of the Union by 
involve the good 

But this legal coercion singles out the 


ns Constitution does 
heir political capacity. No coercion 


guilty individual, and punishes him 391 І real 
All men will see the reasonableness of this; they will acquies 


On this general scheme for setting up a Le 


ague of Nations to enforce pea@ 
Mr. George Mason of Virginia, 


Š x и 4 e 
addressing the Convention on May зо, arg" 
very cogently that punishment could not in t 
collectively, and therefore that such a Govt. 
individuals, and would punish those onl 


"P the State 
ıe nature of things be executed on the St 
was necessary as could directly operate 
y whose guilt required it, 

Mr. Mason returned to this matter on 
Jersey had acknowledged that his 
coercion, saying: 


М (et 
June 20 when Mr. Patterson of И 
“Plan” could not be enforced without mili 


Does he consider the force of tł 


1s concession? The most jarring elements of nath 
fire and water themselves are 


1 3 not more incompatible that [than] such a mixture de 
liberty and military execution. Will the militia march from one State to another, in 0 

to collect the arrears of taxes from the delinquent members of the Republic? Will 2 
maintain an army for this purpose? Will not the citizens of the invaded State assist JU 
another till they rise as one Man, and shake off the Union altogether. Rebellion i$ 
only case in which the military force of the State can be properly exerted against 


Citizens. 
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Mr. James Madison, when it was Proposed to authorize an exertion of the 
torce of the whole against a delinquent State, 


erved that the more he ref 
ticability, the justice and the 
individually, . , . A Union of tl 
lor its own destruction. The use of 
Uon of war, than an infliction of pun 
Party attacked as a di 

1oped that such 


ar 


›гсе against a State, w | K I 
1 would probably be 


nt, and 
issolution of all previous compacts by which it r 


à system would be framed as might render this recour 
moved that the clause be postpon This motion was agreed to nem.c 


Alexander Hamilton on June 18 pai 


] his respects to the proposal to set up an 
international 


League to enforce peace ipon the States. He said: 
Force, by which r 


y be understood a coercion of laws or r r A 
certain portion of r 


Шїагу force is absolutely necesse in la jut 
‘Ow Can this force be exerted on the States collecti It impossi nounts 
to à war between the parties. Foreign powers also will not be idle spectators. will 
Interpose, the confusion will increase, and a dissolution of the Union ensue 
Colonel Hamilton recurred to the matter also in T'he Federalist, saying: 
Whoever considers the por ulousness and giy at t 
Present juncture, and looks forward to w t the tance ‹ 
a century, will at once dismi i e Ww à 
^on 4 б 
Feguiating their movements by laws to oj 


t 

and to be executed by a coercion applicable 
this kind iş little less ron i 
the fabulous 


es. A project 


ich is attributed to 


antic than the m 
igods of antiquity, 


deracie whic! 


heroes and de I 
*ven in those 


of our counties, 
Coercion, 
but ag 
and di 
has dis 


' the principle of legislatior 
› hàs never been found effectual. 
ainst the weaker members; and in 
sobedient have been the signals of bk 
layed its | 


When advocating the ratification of the Constitution in the Convention of his 
wn State, Hamilton said: 


It has been ob erved, to coerce the States is one 
‘Ver devised. 


anners against the other 


À failure of compliance will never be confined to a being 
пе ca > ма 3 ^ м ә өз > 
Des, сап We suppose it wise to hazard a civil war e 
t ca i \ n Y 1 1 n instrument « 
a can we believe that one State will ever suffer itself to be used as an i um 
Оегс1оп? e 


The thing is a dream, it is impossible, 


ж ж ж + * 
It is re 


asonable to expect that, perfectly familiar with this background of 
Merican 


international statesmanship, the delegates now meeting in Lima for 


"и Purpose of “strengthening the machinery for the maintenance of pea 
"€ Western He 
ldering tl 


in 
misphere, "tightening up the conventions" already in force, con- 
1¢ Proposal to set up a League of Nations for the Western Hemisphere, 
agree to any international organization for the maintenance of peace 
д hemisphere backed by an international military force. They know that, 
1 Issues between States, decisions this side of war must rest upon the common 
vill to see justice done. 

roblem 


i bes the floor of the United States Senate, took Occasion once to observe 
lat ' : , وواه‎ ` : 

at there is по Security but honor and good faith”. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
Oreign \ - 


ary of Great Britain, speaking in Geneva on March ı2, 1925, 
rove the Geneva Protocol with i | 


Mr. Elihu Root, addressing himself to this general 
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tions, saying, "Do what we will, we have no choice, but, in the last resort, t? 
depend upon the plighted word." 

Every nation according to its lights is seeking its own interests. In that seardi 
some nation may infringe upon the rights or interests of another. In such c 
the question may arise as to who is the aggressor. That question may be settle 
by the parties, by diplomacy, by judicial processes. If left to politicians the 
prognosis is not so hopeful. Of course there remains always the possibility of wat 

From their bitter experiences with war, however, men and women everywhert 
are reaching out with pathetic eagerness for a saner and less devastating wafi 
They recall that nations of the world are doing business with each other toda 
under the regulations of some thirty thousand treaties, conventions, agreement 
For the most part these contracts are kept—and that because the parties conceiv¥é 
it to be to their interest to do so. When differences arise over any of thes 
instruments, the most profitable courses are found to be through the due process 
of the law, founded in their turn on the will that everyone shall receive his dut 
which is the essence of justice. In the development of law and justice for the 
settlement of international disputes there is no place for military force, for the 
exercise of such force against a state is nothing but war. 

Surely all this is quite familiar to the able and distinguished ladies and gentlé 
men now foregathering in Lima, Peru. American businessmen concerned Ё 
promote trade in this hemisphere, to advance and to conserve their interests, ma 
not be expected to wait upon any international force of arms, but to rely, rathel 
upon those enduring principles of mutual service that 


legitimate world trade since the broad-gauge, 
of goods began. 


have been the marvel @ 
successful, long-term exchanf 


UNITED STATES 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


by WARREN LEE PIERSON 


I have only recently returned from a South American trip during which I 
traveled in Venezuela, Brazil, Paraguay, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Panama. Everywhere I went—and this is no idle state 
ment—I was impressed by the interest of the 
whom I talked in 
trade 


many businessmen and officials with 
the maintenance and development of a free and prosperous 
among the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
and business community hold p 
Nition of the mutual adv 


Our own Government 
recisely the same view. On all sides there is recog- 
antage to be derived from unfettered exchange of goods. 
Foreign commerce, 
becomes greatly comp 
Although in 
day, 


which basically is no different from domestic commerce, 
licated by exchange control, import licenses, quota systems. 
many parts of the world artificial trade 
We can rejoice that all of the republics of the 
approved a policy looking 
toward e 


devices are the order of the 
American Continents have 
toward the removal of existing barriers to business and 
quality of commercial treatment. Unfortunately, d 


lue to pressure of 
Certain nations that choose to follow different methods, the policy rem 


ins to be 
made effective in many of its 


aspects. However, I satisfied myself that there 
s I visited both the desire and the intention to remove present 
upon trade as soon as conditions will permit. Later this evening I 
ways in which I hope the United States can cooperate to this end. 

Ón from other trading nations —European and Asiatic 


are trying to regain pre-World War or 
the necessary 


exist in many countrie 
restrictions 
will indicate 
Competitie , many of whom 
pre-Depression markets or to secure 
raw materials to build up armament, has recently become so keen 
as to attract attention. Much of this trade is based upon bilateral balancing of 


imports ; . ' | 
‘Ports and exports in contrast to the multilateral system end | 


s lorsed by the coun- 
res of the Western Hemisphere. Such arrangements have been assisted in the 
Case of Ge 


са by various currency maneuvers. 

Since 1935 Germany has employed a depreciated mark of one kind or another 
E facilitate its trade in Latin America. In those countries with which Germany 
lad no clearing agreement, the now well-known ASKI marks have been used, and 


rmany 


In ; Wr ps imi i Ä | | | 

ide few cases some similar kind of sonder or compensation mark has been pro- 
vide T ief isti 

vided. The chief characteristics of all these marks are (1) that they have no 
international 


acceptance, being limited to use by the country whose exports created 


them. . ты Ў 
em, and (2) that their discount can be regulated b 


trol of f f 
ol of both the supply of and the demand for them. 
, that these clearing 
develo, E 
Cloy 


y Germany through its con- 


agreements and blocked compensation marks Фаол 
. “Pment contrary to the 
Nations js obv 


Create 


interests of ourselves and other orthodox trading 
lous, since they force the movement of goods into definite channels, 
no free exchange for 
accumulation of credits 
Usiness c 


use outside of Germany, and often result in the 
in Germany which must be worked off before any new 
an be placed elsewhere. 

‘Naturally I w 
Progressing, I 
Mark jg not enti 
te Ndency to с 


Marks win be 


as interested to learn at first hand how this type of business was 


learned two facts worth noting: first, that the 


depre С iated 
rely satisfactory even to Gert 
urtail the list 


accepted ; 


nany because there is a growing 
of German exports for which full payment in ASKI 
and, second, that the German s hool of thou 


ght is encoun- 
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tering increasing resistance in South America—some countries having set a definite 
limit to exports of certain products for which blocked marks will be accepted: 
The plight of those Eastern European countries that sold Germany large orders 
of wheat, timber, and tobacco and had to take payment in mouth organs, type 
writers, cameras, and aspirin has been neither overlooked nor forgotten in South 
America. (It is only fair to add, however, that the aspirin, at least, must have 
come in handy in Europe last September!) My conclusion is that trade carried 
on by means of depreciated export marks limited to the purchase of a restricted 
group of German goods will continue to decline rather than increase as the dis 

advantages of such schemes become increasingly apparent. | 
I found something else to be true: Added to their natural desire to trade in k 
normal, modern manner, the plain fact is that our Southern neighbors like Ameri 
can products. They have learned from experience that American goods not onl 
look better but usually last longer. Our locomotives in Brazil, designed to cart 
( heavy loads great distances, outperform and outwear those purchased elsew here 
A North American farmer from the Middle West would feel quite at home with 
the harrows, harvesters, windmills, and tractors used throughout the great 
pampas of the Argentine. The rich mines of Bolivia and Peru, the efficient rail 
roads, power stations, and nitrate plants of Chile, abound with up-to-the-minult 
\ apparatus bearing familiar trade names. When occasion calls for oil-drilling 
equipment or road-building or textile machinery for Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Paraguay, or for a cement plant or a canning factory in Uruguay, the first though 
is of the superior mechanical aids which the United States of North America сай 
and does, furnish reasonably and promptly. 
in the mountains of equatorial Ecuador; 
increasing demand for the latest models of our sleek, powerful automobiles. f 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, in partial answer to the question submitted to thi 


torum for discussion I wish to reply: In spite of the redoubled efforts of Europea 
and Asiatic competitors, the 


position in the markets of the 
note this—is the 


I found our busses traveling regular 
and, needless to say, there is an evel 


United States continues to maintain a predominat 
other American republics, and furthermore—pledti 
most important customer of the great majority of those countrit 
It is obvious that our trade relations with the other American republics af 
directly affected by the trade relations of those countries with the other princip 
trading nations of the world and by their relations with each other. Therefor 
in our approach to the problems of developing and m 


aintaining a thriving a 
profitable inter-A merican commerce, we 


must not lose sight of the broader int 
national factors involved. What we really want to see is a substantial improve 
ment in the international, including, of course, the inter-American, exchange 0 
goods оп a free and unrestricted basis, and a fair Participation by the Unit | 
States in that increase. 

This evening we are concerned only with the relations between nations of di 
Western Hemisphere. Nevertheless, as one who is intensely interested in Ame | 
can trade everywhere, I feel impelled to remark—parenthetically—that this nati] | 
cannot afford supinely to overlook any threat to our rightfully established mark 
such as that now facing us in the Far East. 

An examination of current statistics w 


F i à "hin 
ill convince anyone that—excepting Chif 
—we need not be unduly worried over our trade with any one country or gros 1 
ої countries. From what I have already said it will be seen that our situation 


this respect in Latin America is certainly not a cause for alarm. We cannot suphi 


of th Deeds no D we D of thej ports Te can legitimate 


I 


United States Trade with South Ameri 


Tequest and expect that our products shall not suffer in competition with the prod- 
ucts of other countries 


s through discrimination in tariffs, allotments of exchange, or 
similar practices adopted as a matter of commercial policy. If we grant equality 
ot commercial treatment we may 

Permanent, large-scale trade 
Countries to the South depend 
tageous exchange of goods. 
Capers may produce te 
Prefer to deal with 
merchandise at re 
à medium of 
mitted to do s 
money, 


fairly ask for such treatment in return. 
relations between the United States and the 
upon a continually increasing and mutually advan- 
Propaganda, export subsidies, and desperate currency 
mporary gains, but in the long run our Good Neighbors will 
the country which provides them promptly with high-quality 
asonable prices and in turn buys—and pays for—their goods with 
exchange acceptable in any market. People the world over 
o, will trade w here 
From our standpoint, 
future outlook in South 
Nevertheless, 


, if per- 
they get the most value and satisfaction for their 
based upon these fundamental considerations, the 
America is distinctly encouraging. 


as previous speakers have already indicated, 


there is work to be 
done. To be successful in business requires constant vigilance—and this is as 
true of the commerce of a great country as of an individual. The keen competi- 
tion of formidable 


rivals wherever we encounter them must not be minimized— 
"ut must be met promptly an 


1 decisively. New commercial. economic, and politi- 
Cal forces have 


been quietly gaining strength 
th our many domestic cares. 
s has brought new trade 


during recent years while we have 
been occupied wi The development of the totalitarian 
State as well as new political problems. In ad 
the Competition of foreign firms 
Increasing 


lition to 
and individuals our exporters now face the ever 
competition of foreign governments. So long as this situation persists, 
We must be ready and willing to accept the challenge. 
of the Export-Import Bank 
With their rivals abroad 
benefit the buyer 
assume, : 
will 
date, 


One of the responsibilities 
is to enable our traders to compete upon equal terms 
for sound foreign business which if 


consummated will 
as well as ourselves. 


This responsibility we are prepared to 
Sometimes a little commercial courage 


avoid the necessity of ensuring our rij 


and a little commercial foresight 
ghts by the force of arms at some later 


Although old in 


experience and with a 
Our Own, 


many of the countries to the 
Present status 


culture in many cases far antedating 
South are undeveloped economically. The 
t of their great resources is not unlike that of the United States 
following the Civil War. Great areas need improved transportation facilities, 
Irrigation Systems, power plants. By and large, they 
4$ Such can advantageously avail themselves of the 
accumulated elsewhere. 
telligent South Ame 
t foreign Capital 
al, so indispens 


and to be incur ed. The American companies who 
= men huge sums in Venezuela, Colombia, and elsewhere have done much 
De Por cag с lerstanding of the needs of the 
ты hose countries to bring about the cordial relations which now exist 
d us. Should capital continue to flow to South America as it did to the 
foni States during the nineteenth century—and receive the 
Th D 1 era ot great prosperity is assured. 
Mati. United States can do much to stimulate the growth of the other 

ICS, with great benefit to our own people. 


are debtor countries and 
use of some of the capital 
During my trip I talked to numerous energe 
rican businessmen and bankers. They 
and—I was pleased to note—recognize 


tic and in- 
are alive to the need 
that to attract this capi- 
able to progress, they must offer assurances that obligations incurred 
red will be scrupulously observe 


ed policies and sympathetic un 
protection we 
d It—ar 


American 
I have already mentioned that 
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with proper safeguards and assurances, we can provide additional credit facili- 
ties—particularly in connection with income-producing projects. Furthermore, 
our scientists can cooperate with colleagues and with governments of those coun- 
tries in the development of many additional tropical and other noncompetitive 
products which will have a ready market in this country. The real and potential 
needs of people everywhere are only partially met today. And from the practical 
trader’s position the foreign exchange created by these new exports will provide 
the increased purchasing power needed to acquire 
and anxious to sell. 

In conclusion, I wish to quote very briefly from the text of P 
radio greeting to the twenty-one American re 
which I feel are just as applicable today: 


the merchandise we are so able 


- , 
resident Roosevelt $ 
publics on November 7, 1936—words 


It is no exaggeration to say that in a world torn of conflicting demands, in a world 


in which democratic institutions are so seriously threatened, in a world in which freedom 
and human liberty itself are at stake, the Americas stand forth as a notable example ol 
international solidarity, cooperation, and mutual helpfulness. 


EXPORT CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


by P. M. HAIGHT 


In commercial operations a buyer h 


as credit to the extent that he is trusted ; 
the credit executive grants credit to the 


extent that he trusts his customers. Credit 
is based primarily, on character, capacity, and capital. 


fundamentally the same in domestic commercial transactions and in international 
commercial transactions. In domestic 
Speaking, involve only the buyer and the seller; but in export transactions the 
credit of the buyer's government is also involved. The credit of the buyer in his 
sound in that he possesses good character, has the 
capacity to conduct his business success 
needs 


The credit elements are 


transactions the considerations, generally 


Own country may be perfectly 
fully, and has sufficient capital to meet his 
and maintain his credit with his bank 
his government places restrictions 
facility with which he is 


and with his suppliers. If, however, 
upon his importation of goods, or upon the 


able to obtain and transmit the foreign funds necessary 
to defray his commitments outside his country, 


impaired. From this it will be 
considerations beyond those involved in domestic credit. 

The export-credit executive, to handle his 
standing of the characteristics, prejudices 
countries in which he is doing business. 
against as may be required. 


then his credit internationally is 
seen that export-credit management involves vital 


job properly, should have an under- 
and standards of ethics prevalent in the 
These should be catered to or guarded 


The export-credit executive must of 
conditions in the countries with which 
to their customs regulations and 


necessity keep abreast of the economic 
he is trading and be thoroughly posted as 
import restrictions, the availability of exchange 
and the freedom of its movement. He must also know the legal procedure in 
those countries in such matters as the court status ot accepted drafts, protested 
documents, etc. He must know, for instance, the countries that do not | 
order” documents, Perhaps this statement needs a little e 
ably know that in this 


10nor "to 
xplanation. You prob- 
country, and in fact in most countries, it is possible to ship 
0 a destination, having bills of lading issued to order of the shipper with notifica- 
ion to the buyer, these hed to drafts for the 


Imounts involv drafts, with documents attached, are 
n the form that instructs a bank at destination to surrender the 
ipon the payment of the drafts or upon the acceptance of the 
Irawn for Payment at a later date. 
vhen they are 


“to order" bills of lading being attac 
ed in the transactions; these 


documents only 
drafts if they are 
The consignees can obtain the 
able to present to the carriers the properly e 
ills of lading and other documents. There are countries 

Onor such procedure in that the consignees may obtain the shipments that are 
onsigned to them upon clearing them through the customs regardless of how the 
hipping documents may read. About the only protection shippers have in such 
ases is to consign the goods to banks or responsible parties at destination, with 
structions to deliver the goods only upon receipt of payment either in cash or 
! accordance with such terms as may have been arranged. 

The export-credit and financial executive must keep constantly and promptly 
formed as to political and economic conditions in the markets with which he is 
oing business, His main sources of such information 
epartment of Commerce reports, bulletins from 


goods only 
ndorsed “to order” 
» however, that do not 


are the daily newspapers, 
foreign trade organizations 
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such as the National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., bulletins from the banks 
specializing in foreign trade, foreign market letters issued by private concerns 
organized for that purpose, or his own representatives or correspondents abroad. 
Information as to the credit standing of buyers abroad is obtained through such 
representatives or correspondents, from the banks in this country that maintain 
foreign branches or have foreign correspondents, from the mercantile agencies, and 
from organizations formed particularly for the collecting and furnishing of credit 
information. An outstanding example of the last-named is the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the National Association of Credit Men in the United 
States, which furnishes current information based upon the ledger experience of 
subscribers to the bureau’s service. 

It is most desirable that the credit executive 


should travel in the countries with 
which his firm transacts business, as actual 


acquaintance with the customers and 
familiarity with the social and economic conditions in the territories in which they 


are located, coupled with an ability to size up human nature, are invaluable assets. 


Proficiency in languages is also a valuable accomplishment, and, in my opinion, 
United States export trade is handicappe 
tions to attach more importance to inst 
thought to their practical everyday u 


d by the failure of our educational institu- 
ruction in modern languages, giving some 
sage as well as to their literary purity: 
This—shall I say—indifference to languages may in part be attributed to the fact 
that only in a limited part of our country do the people generally give any thought 
or consideration to international affairs, or have any realization of the inter- 
dependence of nations. Recently I heard a nationally known economist make the 
statement that, to the majority of the people west of the Appalachian Mountains, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America are merely other parts of the world that 
they remember hazily from their school days and about which they read when 
something startling appears in the newspapers—in their minds no importance #0 
them, individually, being attached to affairs outside the United States. How 


vastly different is the situation in European countries, for instance, where the 


importance of foreign trade and foreign relations is instilled in the minds of the 
children almost from infancy 


‚ and where international trade is the lifeblood of the 
nations. Foreign representatives coming to this country put us to shame by theif 
ability to speak and understand English, compared with the inability of most of us 
to communicate with them in their own languages. An increased knowledge 9! 
foreign languages on our part would naturally bring with it an increased knowl 
edge of other countries and a closer cultural and trade relationship between the 
United States and the rest of the world. 

The export trade of this country grew by leaps and bounds during the years of 
the World War and the period following the w | 
nations of Europe were undergoing rehabilit 
they could again aggressively go after foreign trade. Before the World Wat 
most of the trading countries of the world were on a gold standard and the move 
ment of exchange was free and unrestricted. The fluctuations in exchange values 
were moderate and largely seasonal. The credit and financial executive's job 
then was simple, compared with what is demanded of him today. 

The countries impoverished by the World War, hopelessly in debt at home and 
abroad, and finding further foreign loans denied them, as they began to struggle 
for foreign trade to furnish the exchange necessary to them for the purchase © 


goods and commodities they absolutely needed from other countries, naturally 
broke away from a fixed stand 


ar during which the exhausted 
ation and getting to the point where 
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by depreciating the value of their currencies in the world 


market, thus creating 
more tavorable world prices for their exports and, 


in some instances, finally drift- 
ing into barter arrangements and bilateral agreements. Will international barter 
arrangements and bilateral agreements continue indefinitely and, perhaps, 
panded? I do not know; but I do know that such of those arrar 
now in effect are liked by the venders of 


of the countries so operating; but, on the other hand, the currency values of 


measurement that are involved are artificially 


be ex- 
igements as are 


agricultural and natural products in some 


maintained at a terrific cost, and it 
remains to be seen how long the people of some of the countries will stand, and 
how long their national economics can stand the high and almost 

costs they have to pay for the goods that are taken 
agreements. 


noncompetitive 
under such arrangements and 


The industrial exporters of the United States have maintained and built up 
their foreign trade, in spite of higher standards of living and consequently higher 
Costs in this country, by superior quality, improved design, 
devices, and better service. Too, there has been in this country a continually grow- 
ing realization that our customers abroad have to be better understood socially 
and culturally and that the requirements of their markets have to be met even though 
they differ materially from our own standards. 
Concerns operating internationally make it a point to bring young and likely men 
from other countries to the United States, not only to train them in the manu- 


facturing and marketing of the goods produced or handled by those companies, 
but also for the purpose 


introduction of new 


Most of our larger business 


of having the young men know the United States, its 
People, its democracy, and its cultural life, so that when the young me 
their Own countries they may 
of us here. 


In 1937 Professor Frank A. Southard of Cornell University released 
of a special survey he had made of the foreign exchange, credit, and collection 
Procedure of United States exporters. This survey showed that whereas 91 per 
cent of our exporters shipped to Latin America only 70 per cent of them shipped 
to Asia, 64 per cent to Western Europe, 45 per cent to Eastern Europe, 31 per 
Cent to Africa, and 17 per cent to Australia; it showed, also, that the prevailing 
methods of operation were through commission agents, distributors, sales offices, 
or subsidiaries abroad, and that only 6 per cent depended on sales representatives 
traveling from the United States. It is interesting that Professor Southard’s 
Survey showed that 84 per cent of the United States exporting firms themselves 
Carried the drafts they drew for foreign shipments and did 
drafts or borrow against them. 


n return to 
do their part in spreading a better understanding 


the results 


not discount such 


The methods of financing and collecting foreign accounts range from “cash 
with order” through the various forms of letters of credit from “irrevocable con- 
firmed” to the “authority to purchase”, “sight drafts”, “time drafts”, and, finally, 
“open account”. Of course, transactions handled through drafts and open accounts 
involve the extension of credit. Some exporters, as I have said before, are able to 
finance these credits from their own resources, particularly where extended terms 
ате not involved. In view of the lack of stability of many of the foreign currencies 
Since the gold standard has to a great extent been abandoned, most of our export 
Sales are made in dollars, and it is the obligation of the purchasers 
dollar exchange. There are occasions where the purchasers abroad 
transactions’ being in their own currency, and in those c 
cial executive, to guard 


to obtain 
insist on the 


ases the credit and finan- 
against loss by the possible depreciation of the foreign 
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currencies against the dollar, must resort to forward exchange sales made prefera- 
bly at the time the business is accepted. This means that he must go to his bank 
saying, in effect, “I will on such a date be in receipt of so much of such a foreign 
currency; what will you pay me in dollars for that currency for delivery to you on 
that date?” The rate of exchange is agreed upon. The credit executive and 
the bank enter into what is known as a "forward sale contract"; ай the proper 
time the credit executive instructs his debtor abroad to pay, on the due date, the 
amount of the debt in the foreign currency to such bank or concern as the con- 
tracting bank designates, and on that date the export executive receives the amount 
of dollars his bank contracted to pay him and his bank's representative receives 
the amount of foreign currency the export executive agreed to sell. It is some- 
times extremely difficult and occasionally impossible to make forward sale con- 
tracts for foreign currencies. This is particularly so with the currencies of those 
countries that have restrictions on the movement of exchange and of countries 
whose political and economic instability causes lack of confidence in their cur- 
rencies. 

Unfortunately, international competition in terms of payment is a rapidly grow- 
ing problem and one of serious concern to United States exporters. The banks 
of this country through discounting drafts and acceptances aid materially in the 
financing of those transactions that do not extend beyond the time limits prescribed 
by our banking laws. "There is a growing demand on the part of buyers, par- 
ticularly in Latin America, for terms of payment ranging from a few months to 
possibly five or more years. The credit and financial executive is faced with the 
problems of (1) determining whether his own financial position is such that he 
can grant the terms requested and carry the account if the credit of the customer 
is acceptable; (2) obtaining assistance from his bank if his own resources are 
limited; (3) running the risk of the imposition of exchange or import restrictions, 
a possible depreciation of the value of the customer's currency that might impair 
his ability to pay, or some international occurrence that would prevent payment 
when due. 

"Transactions involving very large amounts and longer terms of payment are 
in a class that should be financed by bond issues, or in some other manner that is 
within the particular province of international financiers. In order to maintain 
our position in international trade, meeting the competition that is provided by 
other industrial countries where governmental or semi-governmental assistance is 
given to exporters, this country must have some medium for financing exports in 
the "intermediate terms of payment" class. It would seem that our Export- 
Import Bank is such a medium; but I believe that, to give the assistance that is 
needed, the scope and operations of that bank must be broadened and liberalized. 
That bank, even though it is not strictly a part of our Government, has a prestige 
and authority that carry weight in other countries and, if it is known that the 
Export-Import Bank holds or is interested in obligations from abroad, those obli- 


gations are sure to be considered more binding and their observance more certain 
than if they are in the hands of exporters or of ordin 


banks. 

There is a closer relationship between our exports and our imports than many 
people realize. The money the United States puts into imports, investments 
abroad. and foreign travel provides dollars to other countries for the purchase of 


ary internationally operating 
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our manufactured and natural products. International trade must be two-way 
traffic. 

The enterprise, ingenuity, inventiveness, persistence, and natural resources of 
this country, coupled with the support of our Government, particularly through 
the Department of State and by other means at the Government’s command, will, 
I believe, carry us through the “down” periods in export trade that are likely to 
occur, to the point where we will solve our problems and where we will attain 
the world-trade position we can and should occupy. 


IS FOREIGN-TRADE COMPETITION FATAL? 


by WILLIAM К. JACKSON 


“Can the United States retain Latin American trade and cultural relations 
against German, Italian, and Japanese competition ?” 


If by retention of trade and 
cultural relations we mean the preservation of 


a permanent status of satisfactory 
relations, and not merely a temporary vogue in cultural matters, or a bubble pros- 
perity in trade affairs, the answer should be “Yes”, 


Despite such racial and lingu- 
istic differences as may exist betwe 


en us, we do possess a common heritage of 
political aspirations and economic background. 

A new world had to be explored and settled. Its natural resources had to 
be subjected to man’s necessities. A type and kind of local government had to be 
set up adequate to meet these new conditions, one which did not 
follow the existing Old World pattern. 


When the North American colonists could no longer endure the restrictions and 
limitations placed upon their freedom, they issued the 
one of the most momentous documents 


and could not 


Declaration of Independence, 
in history. This was fundamentally a 
declaration against unreasonable interference by government or by an absolute 
sovereign in private and business affairs. They felt that they could not achieve 
that degree of cultural and financial well-being for which they longed, if their 


private affairs or their efforts to make a living were to be subjected to unreason- 
able restraints and exactions by a dist 


rather than those of the colonists. 
These farseeing colonists decl 


ant monarch who considered his own interests 


ared that certain truths were self-evident: that all 
men were endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the Pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men 
sent of the governed. This was an 
World were going to insist upon 
in the so-called divine 
the sovereign will. 


, deriving their just powers from the con- 
announcement that the peoples of this New 
and fight for human rights, and not to acquiesce 
right asserted by kings of subordinating the individual to 
It was an assertion that life, libe 
ness are one and inseparable. Since man’s 
allowed to enjoy the fruits of his own labo 
ity of personal and Property rights 


rty, and the pursuit of happi- 
pursuit of happiness requires that he be 
r, it was a declaration of the inviolabil- 
; it is only through the acquisition and owner- 
ship of property that the uncertainties of existence can be eliminated and the 
blessings of health and happiness become enduring. It set up the new thesis that 
governments were created to protect the individual against personal slavery and 
official oppression and as à guarantee of his rights to acquire and retain property 
as his own. It was the political philosophy of our forefathers that governments 
were instituted to ensure to the individual the fullest scope for his own initiative 
in trading, farming, manufacturing, or the professions and that every incentive 
should exist for the individual to use his inventive genius in the development of 
the new processes, machines, and devices whi 


abundant. These Principles were not consistent with the practices of autocratic 


governments then holding sy 'ay throughout the world. So the people of Latin 
America, beset with similar Problems and inspired and actuated by similar ideals, 
rose in their wrath and threw off the yoke of absolutism. They dethroned the 
monarch and established the supremacy of the individual with the state his slave 
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and not his master. A new type of government was created which gave power 
to the majority, but so hedged this power that the basic rights of racial, religious, 
or political minorities could not be destroyed. The sanctity of personal and prop- 
erty rights became the very framework of the democratic governments of the 
Americas. This freedom has measurably influenced our literature, art, and daily 
life. It has produced a civilization on broader cultural and business foundations 
than has ever before existed. 

It is true that great empires have flourished for a short time upon the institu- 
tion of slavery, upon the regimentation of vast masses of people, and upon the 
denial to the individual of his personal liberty. These institutions have not been 
enduring; they have crumbled and fallen. The democratic system is designed to 
endure because it is based upon the constant and continuous development of each 
and every individual citizen and is not dependent upon the wisdom of some per- 
sonification of the Deity. For more than one hundred years the people of all the 
Americas have lived by these principles, and it is not reasonable to believe that 
they are now going to be persuaded by propaganda to abandon these most cher- 
ished ideals. 

If we remain true to our established institutions, our cultural communion with 
the countries of Latin America should continue, but if we weaken or falter we will 
undoubtedly lose their admiration and respect. 

We are not living in the past when we recall these fundamental political princi- 
ples. They are primary and basic. They apply to today and tomorrow, just as 
the parables spoken on the shores of the Sea of Galilee two thousand years ago 
are wholesome lessons for the youth of today and tomorrow. 

Are these the principles with which the totalitarian states are feverishly shat- 
tering the atmosphere of our neighbors to the South? Are these the political 
ideals common to all the nations of America which the totalitarian states through 
their propaganda are trying to inculcate into the minds and souls of our Southern 
friends? 

And what is the political culture which is being offered to the people of the 
Americas in its place? Is it freedom of speech—does that exist in any of the 
totalitarian states?—freedom in literature, freedom in religion, freedom in art, 
freedom in music, freedom in thought, freedom in trade, freedom in barter, free- 
dom in exchange? Is there real freedom there or is it the freedom of a serf to 
worship and serve his master, the state? Are civil liberties and property rights 
inviolable there? 

The motivating national policy of the totalitarian states is expansion and 
absorption without regard to the will of the people into whose territory such 
expansion takes place. If trade comes first, then the taking of the territory where 
such trade is established is regarded as a necessary part of the retention or pro- 
tection of the national economy. If immigration takes place, then the territory 
where such immigrants live must either be annexed to the Fatherland or be con- 
sidered as an integral, even if detached, part of its territory. It is said that we do 
not understand, that it is a policy of destiny of economic necessity. 

In America there can be no adoption of a culture which can only be the reflec- 
tion of the thought of a few political leaders. No country of America which 
believes in religious freedom can accept a culture which is colored by political 
leaders who not only dominate the religious thought of their people, but even dic- 
tate the name of the god to whom their supplications must arise. 

The social and political significance of the sanctity of personal and property 
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rights is cherished in common by Western democracies, There can be no perma- 
nent and satisfactory trade relations with a country whose political leaders con- 
fiscate the Property of either its own citizens or foreigners residing there. There 
can be no trade unless there is a sense of security. 


There can be no sense of 
security unless property is safe 


from unreasonable seizure or from confiscation 
without adequate and effective compensation. 
protect the elementary concept of private ownership with its inescapable corollary 
of social liberty and equality. What the state acquires 
social and humanitarian end 
idealism. 


Democratic governments must 


immorally cannot serve 
s. Confiscation is a sorry and unworthy basis for 


Where the state disregards property rights in the accomplishment of some 
national policy, it is sure to disregard personal security, and all, from the humblest 
laborer to the wealthiest citizen, become slaves of a totalitarian oligarchy. 

It may seem to us at times that some of the governments in the Americas are 
fashioned somewhat upon the pattern of the Rome-Berlin Axis, but the similarity 
disappears when we realize that at no time have any of the rulers of America 
converted the sinew and bone of their people 
peace of the entire world with an inordinate ambition to accomplish vast terri- 


torial expansion. No nation in America covets its neighbor’s land, or desires 
to reduce its neighbor to a state of politic 


selves and the world to work out man’s 
material freedom. There is no 
asserted ethnic superiority 
freedom in order to make w 
the Americas can perm 


into armaments, or threatened the 


al vassalage. We are at peace with our- 
destiny in an atmosphere of spiritual and 
room for a political culture based upon a self- 
and an overwhelming desire to smother individual 
ay for some theory of national destiny. No country of 
anently discard the basic 
aim temporary kinship to 

stream as those of the totalitarian states. 

Nor are we placing Property rights in any way over and above human rights. 
The right to live and the right to own Property are the foundation stones of 
human rights. Trade is not sordid; it requires no apologies. Without it man 
reverts to the stone age. Generally speaking, 
period of cultural growth ex 
are brought about by expanding trade, with the 


between people. To attain the Capacity for cultural creation and enjoyment 
there must be a satisfying amount of the necessities of life. These are made 
possible by individual industry and effort. The state can neither create nor main- 
tain enduring wealth or culture. This is a function of the individual. 

The countries to the South of us and we ourselves are in the same economic 
orbit. We have the Capacity and willingness to 
materials of their forests, farms, 


principles in which it was con- 


ceived in order to cl institutions so alien to its blood 


no people has ever enjoyed a 
cept during periods of material well-being, which 


free exchange of commodities 


Purchase many of the raw 

and mines which we need to add to the standard 
of living and comfort of our people, They can complement their own goods with 
the products of our fields and factories so that their people may have the benefit 
of what our workers produce. It is all so normal, so logical and reasonable, 
without any element of Political domination or comme 
the daily marts of trade that friendship 
bors are made. Trade with us 


rcial exploitation. It is in 
and understanding between good neigh- 
involves no imposition of unwanted political 


theories. Nevertheless our normal trade relations are threatened to some extent 
by the fervid activity of our totalitarian rivals, 


We have had to meet drasti 


А с underselling of our products by foreign com- 
petitors who benefit from low v 


vages, depreciated currencies, subsidies, and other 


é 
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governmental aids. To some extent, at least, this underselling is made possible 
also by cheap imitations of articles of higher quality produced in this country. 
Second, there are the barter arrangements whereby the totalitarian states under- 
take to purchase Latin American products in return for the purchase from them 
of commodities of approximately the same value. Third, we must recognize the 
more intensive method of trade building employed in recent years by the totali- 
tarian states under the direction and with the aid of the governments themselves. 
Finally, the inroads in our trade have been caused in some measure by the trend 
toward higher prices in the United States caused by labor difficulties, increased 
taxation and other burdens upon industrial concerns, and the legislative measures 
which have created artificial price structures for agricultural products. 

A superficial review of these causes might create the impression that they are 
all beyond our control, making the situation appear hopeless. Many of them are 
temporary factors, occasioned by abnormal circumstances, and some of them are 
so economically unsound that they carry the seeds of their own destruction. The 
blocked currencies used to implement the barter arrangements create untold diffi- 
culties for persons engaged in international trade. This obstacle in the free flow 
of commerce annoys businessmen and creates in them a natural desire to do as 
much of their business as possible with countries where such artificial restrictions 
have not been adopted. Also, as the volume of trade in these blocked currencies 
increases, there is a tendency toward the reduction in the value of the currency 
so that the exporter receives a diminishing return for his products. I am sure 
that businessmen all over the world would welcome an escape from such annoy- 
ing restrictions, and we may feel certain that the countries that have maintained 
freedom in international exchange will be favored with trade to the extent eco- 
nomically possible. 

Another thing that should act as a natural restraint on the development of 
trade in Latin America by the totalitarian states is that the commercial activities 
of these countries are tied in with their political ideology. The government rep- 
resentatives and trade missions sent to these countries to negotiate trade agree- 
ments and to foster commercial intercourse seem to consider themselves as political 
missionaries. Too often they consider that it is their duty to sell political doc- 
trines along with their wares. These activities have stirred up resentment in 
Latin America, and the totalitarian states in trying to create trade by the spread 
of political ideologies are to some extent defeating their own ends. On the 
other hand, our ideology is the same as that of Latin America. We have no 
doctrines to sell to them. The independence and future aspirations of all the 
countries of America are inevitably linked with the success or failure of demo- 
Cratic institutions. Trade with us involves no implications that the Latin Ameri- 
Can countries are rendering assistance or materially contributing to some warlike 
Program of territorial expansion. 

Almost everyone recognizes now that the Smoot-Hawley tariff raised a for- 
bidding barrier to our international trade. The work of the State Department 
in lowering this barrier by trade treaties is one of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the present Administration. The effect on our trade has been outstand- 
ing, and our trade with Latin American countries has been considerably increased. 
A continuance and extension of our trade-treaty policy should be extremely help- 
ful in developing and holding Latin American trade. In negotiating these trade 
treaties, we must at once make up our minds that an attempt to protect high-cost 
and inefficient industries in the United States does great damage to our national 
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economy. Our labor standards must be preserved, but a realistic and scientific 
approach to the tariff problem is one of the first essentials if we are going to 
maintain our rightful place in international trade. j 

The establishment of exchange controls in Latin American countries as a 
result of the financial debacle has created so many complications for business- 
men that international commerce has become difficult. In countries w here 
exchange controls have been established not only is it necessary to obtain a permit 
before an importation can be made, but thereafter payment for such importation can 
be effected only when sufficient foreign exchange is available in the exchange fund. 
This has resulted in sharp decreases in purchases, particularly of articles which 
cannot be included under the term “prime necessity”, The slowing down of 
remittances has caused further contraction. A great impetus to trade with Latin 
America would be given if some method could be found to eliminate these artificial 
controls. I do not intend to suggest how this might be done, but I venture to 
say that the task is not impossible. It is generally understood that we have set 
aside large sums of money in a stabilization fund used primarily to maintain 
some sort of stability between the dollar and the failing currencies of Europe. 
It would seem that monetary problems of the countries of this hemisphere are 
entitled to our first consideration. If our Government in cooperation with our 
neighbors to the South could succeed in establishing freedom of exchange, it 
would surely be reflected in increasing trade. 

Of course we cannot expect to monopolize trade with Central and South 
America. We can hardly expect, for example, to consume all of the coffee pro- 
duced by these countries, and in view of our extensive agricultural interests we 
cannot hope to absorb all their farm and dairy products. Therefore, Latin 
America must find markets in other parts of the 
cannot handle. We should be satisfied if we ret 
and bring it about that the trade practices and extensive merchandising of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic countries do not alienate the trade which we, by reason of our 
geographical and economic Position, have a right to expect. 

So far, our discussion has been very broad and general. In this collegiate 
atmosphere it seems appropriate that I should at least devote some time to my 
particular field of concentration—the Caribbean area. The part that these 
countries must play in our international policy cannot be measured by the rela- 
tive smallness of their area, population, and present commercial development. 

Nature has made these countries our near neighbors to the South, their lands 
our highways in going from ocean to ocean, and has m 
our ocean waterways, not only to the gre 
many other parts of the world. The open 
commerce plying between the Atl 
tries along the highway of travel 


world for products which we 
ain a major portion of the trade 


ade their adjoining waters 
at republics of South America, but to 
ing of the Panama Canal to the ocean 
antic and Pacific Oceans has placed these coun- 
and economic interchange between our Eastern 
and Western seaboards. They are a part of the same economic community» 
They are within the economic boundaries of our economic life. No discussion 
or elaboration of political principles or indulg 
change these facts, Moreover, these facts do not in the least impair their political 
independence or rob them of any degree of economic initiative. On the contrary 
they tend to insure their independence and afford them the advantages of easy 
access to the greatest commercial market in the world. 

A study of their exports will mak 
nations, producing those distinctiy 


ence in diplomatic refinements can 


e it clear that they are essentially agricultural 
е tropical food products which are not pro 
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duced by our own farmers, products which are necessary raw material for conver- 
sion by our own factories into manufactured goods. There is, therefore, an ideal 
situation for the development of that reasonable interchange of commodities and 
produce so necessary and desirable from our own viewpoint and equally necessary 
and desirable from theirs. Their leading exports are coffee, cacao, bananas, sugar, 
chicle, hides, ivory nuts, coconuts, mother-of-pearl, mahogany and other tropical 
woods, sarsaparilla and other medicinal roots, etc. Only sugar can remotely be 
regarded as competitive with our own farm products, but this is of no practical 
importance because Central American sugar is not imported into the United 
States. They have no factories or mines to produce commodities which will 
compete with the products of our own factories and mines. They are so sparsely 
settled that they have no reservoir of cheap labor with which to man factories 
and mines in the near future. They have not, therefore, shipped to the United 
States such products as can in any way endanger the American wage scale or its 
high standard of living. 

If we would be of greatest service to these countries and to ourselves, it would 
be through the bringing about of greater economic prosperity and stability. We 
should encourage them to produce the products which they can naturally produce 
and which we need, because not only will we thereby ensure their political and 
economic stability and independence, but we will also increase our own prosperity 
through affording to our manufacturers and farmers a market in Central America 
for their goods. 

We have at present an adequate and up-to-date communication and transporta- 
tion system by air and water. The development of land transportation between 
the United States and Central America is going forward as rapidly as the great 
distances involved and the resources of the various countries traversed permit. 
At present all of the Central American countries are blessed with stable gov- 
ernments. Reciprocal trade treaties are in effect with all of them. Our “good 
neighbor” policy has received their enthusiastic acclaim. The trade activities of 
Germany, Italy ,and Japan have been intensified and cannot be ignored, but some 
Part of this activity must be attributed to the necessities of an internal situation 
and expansionist policy which cannot in the long run prevail. No part of Latin 
America is so well known to the traveler from the United States as is Central 
America. Their students in large numbers have added a leavening influence to 
our institutions of learning. Let the public come to realize that the peaceful pro- 
motion of trade is an ancient and honorable pursuit and that expressions of cor- 
diality and sympathetic appreciation to our friends of the South are not sinister 
and hypocritical just because they may take place in the course of trade. 

We should endeavor to build up our foreign trade with Latin America not 
under the guise of altruism but as something of material benefit to both parties. 
We need an education of the public to the extent of eliminating the feeling, too 
often evident, that those engaged in legitimate occupations abroad, actuated by 
Greed and a desire to exploit, are a menace to our friendly relations. It is for this 
reason that I heartily approve of conferences such as this, which by public dis- 
Cussions will clarify the public mind on the value of commercial intercourse in our 
national economy and as a factor in national defense. When the general public 
Comes to attack the problem with this attitude, increased trade with Latin Amer- 
Ica will inevitably follow and commercial intercourse, by contributing to the pros- 
Perity of the world, will thereby contribute to the permanence of peace. 
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CALENDAR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
1938 
ы 


Date Days 


Occasion 


May 16-24.....| Monday to Tuesday, | Preregistration period for all courses 
both dates inclusive in the Summer Sessions 

ПЕРНЕ, oves eed Registration day for the first term of 
the Law School 

Instruction begins in the first term of 
the Law School 

E uota ai Tuesday..............| Late-registration fee ($5) is charged 
for all registrations in the first 
term of the Law School 

Registration day for the nine weeks’ 
term in all Schools and Divisions 
except the Law School, 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. 

Instruction begins in the nine weeks' 
term 

Last day on which late registration is 
permitted for the first term of the 
Law School 

LA VAN ead Tuesday..............| Late-registration fee ($5) is charged 

for all registrations in the nine 

weeks' term 

denaro vs Monday..............| Registration day for the six weeks’ 
term in all Schools and Divisions 
except the Law School, 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m. 

Instruction begins in the six weeks' 
term 

Last day on which late registration is 
permitted for the nine weeks’ term 

gres Sday.............+. Late-registration fee ($5) is charged 

for all registrations in the six weeks' 

term 

Mesa Y cA dE Holiday 

рур з еназа Last day on which late registration is 

permitted for the six weeks’ term 

Monday to Friday, Symposium on Government Corpora- 
both dates inclusive tions, Law School 

op "iR af Wednesday ...........| Second half of double-semester courses 


OUS ee 


VIDT Monday.... 


begins 
ET SE. 5р ТРОА First term of the Law School ends 
pira... Tuesday......... Registration day for the second term 


of the Law School 
Instruction begins in the second term 
of the Law School 
ef Wednesday........... Late-registration fee ($5) is charged 
for all registrations in the second 
term of the Law School 
A Y ERES Sday..............| Last day on which late registration 
is permitted for the second term of 
: the Law School 
Mem у...............] Six weeks’ term ends in all Schools 


A > and Divisions except the Law School 

ugust 19...... КИ Sere Nine weeks’ term ends in all Schools 
М and Divisions except the Law School 
September 5....| Monday.............. Holiday 


ptember 8.... ME SU ры Second term of the Law School ends 


SUMMER STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


SUMMER STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


The Summer Sessions offer an opportunity to continue university 
work during the summer period. The educational value of a term of study 
in the Capital of the Nation is of great importance. It forms a back- 
ground for both intelligent and appreciative citizenship. History, politi- 
cal science, economics, literature, and current events are all vivified by 
a first-hand knowledge of our national institutions and traditions. The 
schedule of classes will give the student ample time to visit the great 
libraries and laboratories of the Capital, and to observe the departments 
and bureaus of the Government in operation. The many educational 
and scientific organizations with central offices and exhibits situated in 
Washington are accessible to students whose special interests draw on 
such resources, Excursions may be arranged to the many places of 
beauty and historic association in near-by Virginia and Maryland. 

The National Capital stands in a region distinguished by the personal 
activities of George Washington, and in this area our national traditions 
Were first expressed. A short distance down the Potomac River is 
Mount Vernon, the home of Washington and the place most intimately 
associated with his career. The nearest town, Alexandria, is extremely 
rich in its associations with the First President and with early American 
history. Directly across the Potomac from Washington are the hills of 
Arlington, which was the residence of General Robert E. Lee when 
€ resigned from the army to assume charge of the Confederate forces 
at Richmond. Old historic Georgetown, now a part of the District of 
Columbia, has many memories of General Washington. It was in this 
village that he met local landowners and arranged for the purchase of 
land for the District of Columbia. Georgetown was the headquarters 
of Washington and Major L’Enfant when they supervised the work 
of the Surveyors laying out the Capital of the Nation. 

The city of Washington, situated on the east bank of the Potomac, 
with its many parks and shaded boulevards, has the reputation of being 
the most beautiful city in America. The monumental classic buildings 
which house the departments of the Government, the elegant dignity of 
the White House, and the grandeur of the Capitol dominate a city of 
andsome residences and wide avenues. The notable monuments, the 
Parks and wooded drives contribute to an atmosphere of distinction ex- 
Pressive of the best spirit of our national life. 

The Government has been likened to a great university offering special 
Opportunity in the study of governmental administration, diplomacy, 
the practical application of our constitutional principles, the administra- 
tion of law, and of political affairs generally. Thousands of eminent 
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specialists in all fields of science give to the Nation in a multitude of 
reports the results of study and research in bureaus, experimental sta- 


tions, laboratories, museums, and observatories. Realizing the unique 
educational value of such activities. Congress resolved “that the facili- 
ties for research and illustration їп... апу . . . Governmental collec- 


tions now existing or hereafter to be established in the city of Washington 
for the promotion of knowledge shall be accessible . . . to the scientific 
investigators and to students of any institution of higher education now 
incorporated . . . under the laws of Congress." 

The Library of Congress is the greatest of our national institutions 
in its relation to research and learning. Its large collections include the 
rarest historical documents and publications; its unique manuscripts and 
records make up the richest body of source material bearing on the history 
of our Nation. It contains practically every book printed in America, as 
well as the most prized of foreign publications. The new Folger Shake- 
speare Library and special collections in other museums and institutions 
supplement the Library of Congress in placing Washington foremost as a 
center of research. 'The Government's broad educational program centers 
in the Office of Education, which advises with State, county, and urban 
School officers as to the administration and improvement of schools, and 
brings to teachers the results of national experiment and experience. 
The Bureau of Standards, a unique scientific laboratory, with its large staff 
of experts, conducts special investigations in the interests of science and 
technical subjects. The Smithsonian Institution, with its International 
Exchange Service, distributes a vast accumulation of scientific data and 
information. The National Museum, with many millions of specimens, 
is a vast organized collection of the ideas and works of man, illustrating 
how his simple arts and early beliefs developed into our modern complex 
culture. 

In addition to these Federal institutions which contribute so largely 
to Washington as a center of learning, there are many other forces con- 
verging to make it the focus of educational, intellectual, and cultural 
achievement. Scientific and educational groups such as the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, the American Council on Education, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, the National Research Council, the National 
Education Association, and the National Geographic Society, with many 
others, are situated here. Many art galleries, such as the National, 
the Corcoran, and the Freer, with their priceless collections, are accessible 
to the student of fine arts. And with the increasing importance of the 
United States in world affairs, Washington also has become the crossroads 
of international life, in contact with old-world cultures, and an interna- 
tionally recognized centér of influence. International groups, such as the 
Pan American Union and the Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace, have made Washington their headquarters. The embassies and 
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legations of foreign countries, with their staffs of diplomatic experts 
and assistants, also contribute largely to the international aspect of life in 
the Capital of the Nation. 

Washington has become an ideal university city. In such an atmosphere 
it is not strange that many institutions of higher learning have developed. 
As early as 1791 Georgetown University opened its doors to students, 
and in its long history under the jurisdiction of the Jesuit Order it has 
grown into an institution of importance. Under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church js American University, with its newly 
developed campus on the outskirts of the city. In Washington is situated 
the Catholic University of America, authorized by Pope Leo XIII in 
1889 and supported by the Roman Catholic Church. Here also is The 
George Washington University, 
founded in 1821. 

Not only have these 


a nonsectarian university, which was 


institutions derived stimulation from the presence 
of the other cultural influences in the Capital, but, reciprocally, the 
scholars of their faculties and the body of students in all branches of 


university work are contributing no small amount of influence to Wash- 
ington as a seat of learning. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Summer Sessions of 1938 of The George Washington University 
will present a full program of academic and professional courses. In 
addition, a special curriculum has been prepared in the School of Educa- 
tion. A large number of the regular members of the University Faculty 
will teach during the summer, and distinguished specialists from the 
departments of the United States Government and from national eco- 
nomic and educational organizations have been added to the staff. 

The Summer Sessions will be held as follows: nine weeks’ term, June 
20 to August 19; six weeks’ term, June 27 to August 5. In the Law 
School the first term will be from June 13 to July 25, and the second 
term from July 26 to September 8. 

Courses will be offered in the Junior College, Columbian College (the 
senior college), the Law School, the School of Education, the School of 
Government, and the Division of University Students. Students in the 
School of Engineering, the School of Pharmacy, and the Division of 
Library Science will have the opportunity to take many of their elective 
and required courses in the Junior College and. Columbian College 
curricula. 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 


The Summer Sessions are an integral part of the University. Since 
the courses offered are the equivalent of the corresponding courses offered 
in the regular terms, academic credit for the completed work will be given 
toward the appropriate degrees in the various Colleges, Schools, and 
Divisions of the University. 

The general catalogue should be consulted for information concerning 


regulations and requirements which apply to the various Colleges, Schools, 
and Divisions of the University. 


MAXIMUM oF CREDIT 


In general no student may take more than three courses, aggregating 
nine semester-hours of credit: no employed student may take more than 
two courses, aggregating six semester-hours of credit. 

Students registered only during the six weeks’ term may take not more 
than three courses, aggregating six semester-hours of credit; employed 
students in the six weeks’ term may take not more than two courses, 
aggregating four semester-hours of credit. 


Students in the Law School may obtain a maximum of four semester- 
hours of credit in each term. 
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Any exceptions to these gener 


al regulations must be made by the Dean 
or Director of the College 


» School, or Division concerned. 
STUDENT LIFE 
Provision is made for the social 


during the Summer Sessions. 
annual events, 


and recreational side of student life 
The University receptions and dances are 
Tours and excursions to places of 
direction of competent guides, may be 
dents. The 


interest, under the 
organized for out-of-town stu- 
numerous parks and golf courses of Washington, the riding 
trails, water sports on the Potomac and at near-by beaches, all offer a 


wide choice of outdoor recreation. 


The University fee entitles all students in attendance to medical advice 
and treatment from the Office of the University Physician. 

University lectures upon themes of contemporary interest by men 
distinguished in various phases of our modern life 


are occasionally offered 
during the Sessions. 


CLUB PRIVILEGES 

For the benefit of out-of-town students, 
Certain limitations) have been granted to graduate students by the Wash- 
ington Branch of the American Association of University Women and by 


the University Club of Washington. 


Students may enjoy the use of these 
membership by 


summer privileges (subject to 


Under this arrangement many 
club houses and contact with the 
' applying to the Dean of the Summer Sessions, 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 
MEN STUDENTS 

For the benefit of nonresident men a registry of rooms which have 

been inspected and approved is kept in the Office of the Director of 
Women s Personnel Guidance, where inquiries 

ties should be addressed. 

Single rooms 

double 


in respect to housing facili- 


usually range in price from $20 to $30 a month, 
Tooms from $10 to $20 
Consisting of breakfast 
Person. 


and 
a month a person. Rooms, with board 


and dinner, cost trom $40 to $50 a month a 


It is advisable for stud 
before the opening of the 
In satisfacto 


ents to reach the University two or three days 


term in order that they may become established 
ry living quarters before class work begins. 


WoMEN STUDENTS 
The Hattie 


А М. Strong Residence H 
istered in the 


all is open to women students reg- 
Summer Sessions. 


This residence provides a comfortable 
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home on the University Yard, conveniently situated near the center of 
Washington. 

Forms for application for room reservations, together with detailed 
information about the dormitory, may be obtained from the Director of 
Women’s Personnel Guidance, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 

The right is reserved to drop any student whenever, in the interest of 
the student or the University, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 

The University is not responsible for the loss, in any University build- 
ing, of personal property belonging to students. 

The University and its various Colleges, Schools, and Divisions reserve 
the right to modify or change the requirements, rules, and fees of the 
University. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper 
authorities may determine and shall apply to all students of the Uni- 
versity. 

The residence requirement for graduation in all undergraduate divi- 
sions of the University is the completion of a minimum of one year, or 
thirty semester-hours. Summer Sessions work may be counted in resi- 
dence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than 
thirty weeks. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees of the 


University is composed of the President 
of the University, 


ex officio, and the following persons by election: 


1938 
Avery DeLano Andrews, B.S., LL.B., Winter Park, Fl 
Clarence Aiken Aspinwall, 1140 Fifteenth Street. 
Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B., Hibbs Building. 
Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D., 
*Howard Wilkinson Hodgkins, B.S. 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
*Tohn Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., 
Justice, 

Abram Lisner, A.M., 1723 Massachusetts Avenue. 

Charles Riborg Mann, Ph.D., Sc.D., 744 Jackson Place. 

Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., 1721 H Street. 

Chester Wells, B.S., Graduate United States Naval War College, 
Jones Mill Road, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


orida. 


3405 Lowell Street. 
» LL.B., 1604 First National Bank 


United States Department of 


1939 
Harry Cassell Davis, A.M., L.H.D., 1921 Kalorama Road. 
*George Edgar Fleming, LL.M., Union Trust Company. 
Charles William Gerstenberg, LL.B., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers’ School. 
Governor's Island, New York. 


Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., National Geog 


raphic Society. 
Alfred Henry Lawson, L 


L.B., Washington Loan and Trust Company. 


Theodore Williams Noyes, A.M.. LL.M., LL.D., 1730 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue. 


*Luther Halsey Reichelderfer, M.D., LL.D., 1661 Crescent Place. 


1940 
Charles Silas Baker, A.M., LL.B., 720 Munsey Building. 
*Bennett Champ Clark, A.B., LL.B., Senate Office Building. 
John Henry Cowles, LL.D., 1733 Sixteenth Street. 


* Nominated by the alumni. 
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Robert Vedder Fleming, Riggs National Bank. 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., Riggs National Bank. 
Arthur Peter, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Building. 

Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, LL.D., Hill Building. 

Merle Thorpe, A.B., United States Chamber of Commerce Building. 
*Alfred Adams Wheat, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., District Court House. 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Robert Vedder Fleming 
Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Arthur Peter 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Harry Cassell Davis 


* Nominated by the alumni. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Provost of the University. 
Charles Wendell Holmes, LL.D., Comptroller of the University. 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions. 
John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian of the University. 
Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar of the University; 
Faculties. 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions. 
Vinnie Giffen Barrows, A.M., Director of Women’s Perso nnel Guidance. 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration. 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Coun- 
tries. 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Secretary to the President. 
Lester Allan Smith, A.M., Alumni Secretary. 


Secretary of the 


THE COLLEGES, SCF IOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
The President of the University, Chairman of the Graduate Council. 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College. 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Dean of Columbian College. 
Earl Baldwin McKinley, A.B., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine. 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B.. S.J.D., Dean of the I 
John Raymond Lapham, M.S., Dean of the School of Engineering. 
William Paul Briggs, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Dean of U 
Marshal. 


Warren Reed West, Ph.I 
Alfred Francis William 
Library Science. 
James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., 

of the School of Education. 


George Howland Cox, Director of the Inter- 


„аш School. 


niversity Students; University 


)., Assistant Dean of the School of Government. 


Schmidt, A.M., Director of the Division of 
Secretary of the Executive Committee 


American Center. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Mary Alice Adams, A.M., Principal, Montebello Demonstration School, 
Baltimore, Maryland, Visiting Assistant Professor of Education. 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Instructor in Romance Languages. 

Charles Roberts Anderson, Ph.D., Duke University, Visiting Assistant 
Professor of English. 

Paul Bartsch, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Zoology. 

Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Associate Professor 
of Law. 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature. 

Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 

Allen Buchanan, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics. 

Eugene Willard Burgess, Ph.D., Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Lecturer in Business Administration. 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 

Carroll Dunham Champlin, Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College, Visiting | 
Professor of Education. 

Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 

William Randall Compton, M.B.A., LL.B., J.S.D., Assistant Professor 
of Law. 

James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Associate Professor of Inter-American 
Economics. 

James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.M., S.].D., Associate Professor of 
Law. 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages. 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psychology. 

L. László Ecker-Racz, Ph.D., Department of the Treasury, Lecturer in 
Economics. 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education A 
for Men. 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

William Cullen French, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 

William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Associate Professor of Law. 

Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy. 

Martha Gibbon, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 
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Wood Gray, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History. 

Robert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political 
Science. 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of European History. 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Accounting and Busi- 
ness Administration. 

DeWitt Clinton Knowles, Jr., M.S., Assistant Pr ofessor of Chemistry. 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Instructor in German. 

John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law. 

Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Instructor in American History. 

Walter Lewis Moll, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 

William Henry Myers, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
for Men. 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Katharine Tait Omwake, Ph.D., Agnes Scott College, Visiting Assistant 
Professor of Psychology. 

Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting ar 
Business Administration. 


Merle Irving Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Professor of European History. 

Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 

Audley Lawrence Smith, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Harvey Arthur Smith, Ph.D., Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


£ 


Charge of High Schools, District of Columbia, Lecturer in Educa 


tion. 


Lennig Sweet, Ph.D., So, ial Security Board, Lecturer in Education. 


John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S.J.D., Associate Professor 
Political Science. 


0f 


Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistr: 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B.. LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
Chester Charles Wat, B.S., LL.M., Assistant Professor of Law. 


Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 
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LeRoy Samuel Weatherby, Ph.D., University of Southern California, 
Visiting Professor of Chemistry. 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics. 

Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

Douglas Emory Wilson, A.M., Instructor in English. 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The idea of a university located in the Capital of the Nation was 
sponsored by George Washington, who during his public life urged the 
establishment of such an institution and who in his will left fifty shares of 
stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a university 
to be established in the District of Columbia “to which the youth of 
fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion 
of their Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts and 
Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good 
Government", 

The George Washington University 
College in the District of Columbia, which was chartered by an act of 
Congress of February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was changed to “Colum- 
bian University" and in 1904 to “The George Washington University". 

In 1930 a new plan of academic organization was effected, resembling 
in principle the master-apprentice relation of the old guild system. The 

niversity as it is now organized consists of the Junior College, comprising 
the work of the freshman and sophomore years; a senior college, known 
as "Columbian College", which awards the Bachelor's and Master's 
degrees; the Graduate Council; the professional Schools and Divisions, 
which include Medicine, Law, Engineering, Pharmacy, Education, Gov- 
ernment, and Library Science; the Division of University Students; the 
Inter-American Center; and the Summer Sessions. 

The George Washington University is located in the heart of the city 
of Washington, a short distance from the Potomac River and the Mall. 
Within a few blocks are the White House and the offices of many of the 
departments of the Government, including the Department of State, the 
Department of the Treasury, the Department of War, the Department 
of Justice, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Interior, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Department of Labor. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union Building, and the National Academy of Sciences are also near 
by; and the Capitol and the Library of Congress can be reached by 
Streetcar in twenty minutes from any of the University buildings. 


is the successor of Columbian 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment of the University are valued at 
$4,500,000. The buildings of the Colleges, Schools, and Divisions offering 
Summer Sessions work are located in the vicinity of Twenty-first and 
G Streets NW. 

THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

The University Library, which comprises the General Library, the 
various divisional, departmental, and seminar libraries, the Medical 
Library, and the Law Library, contains more than 113,000 volumes. 

The General Library includes, in addition to the general collection, the 
library of the late Professor Richard Heinzel, of the University of Vienna, 
which contains 7,200 books and pamphlets in Germanic philology and 
literature and cognate branches; the library of the late Professor Curt 
Wachsmuth, of the University of Leipzig, which contains 7,900 books 
and pamphlets in Greek and Roman literature, archeology, and history ; 
the Mount Vernon Alcove, which contains 4,000 volumes in political 
history, international law, and the social sciences; a representative col- 
lection of Spanish American books, the gift of the governments of His- 
panic America; the Chauncey Mitchell Depew Public Speaking Library 
of approximately 500 volumes, the gift of Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew; and 
the collection of the Department of Art, which contains over 2,000 vol- 
umes, mainly on architecture, and the Russell Sturgis collection of 7,500 
mounted photographs. About 1,000 of these last-named volumes consti- 
tute a collection made available by the American Institute of Architects, 
to whom the library is always accessible. 

The General Library, in Lisner Hall, and the Social Science Library, 
in Building D, are open from 8.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. Monday to Friday, 
and from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Saturday. 

The Law Library, in Stockton Hall, is open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Monday to Friday, and from 1 to 5 p.m. on Saturday. 


OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Students have access also to the Library of Congress; the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia and its branches; the Library of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; the Library of the Pan American 
Union; the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics; the Library of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, with its scientific depart- 
mental collections ; the Library of the United States Office of Education; 
the Army Medical Library; the Library of the Smithsonian Institution; 
and many of the other great special collections of the Government 
departments. 
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GOVERNMENTAL INSTITI TIONS ACCESSIBLE TO STUDENTS 
diffusion of knowledge, the 
made the scientific resources of the 


to students under the terms of the following joint 
resolution, approved April 12, 1892: 


In order to promote research and the 
Congress of the United States has 
Government accessible 


Resolved by the Senate and House о! 1 
America, in Congress assembl l, That the facilit 
the following and any other Governmental collections no 
be established in the 


пегеаітег to 
knowledge shall be 
harge of each col- 
hereafter be 
’ institution 


nder the 


accessible, under such rules and restriction 
lection may prescribe, subject to such autho i 
permitted by law, to the sci igators and t 
of higher education now incorporated or hereafter t 
laws of Congress or of t} e District of Colum 


ntific inve 


One. Of the Library of Congress. 
Two. Of the National Museum. 
Three. Of the Patent Office 
Four. Of the Bureau of Educ: 1. 
Five. Of the Bureau of Ethnolog 
Six. Of the Army Medical Mus 
Seven. Of the Depar of J 
Eight. Of the Fish Commission. 
Nine. Of the Botanic Gardens. 
Ten. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Eleven. Of the Geological Survey. 
Twelve. Of the Naval Observatory. 


ADMISSION 


The courses given in the Summer Sessions offer opportunities to quali- 
fied students of two distinct classes: first, persons interested in special 
subjects who do not desire credits for degrees from The George Wash- 
ington University, and students of other institutions; secondly, students 
who have already matriculated, and new students who plan to work 
toward degrees in this institution. 


I. ENTRANCE PROCEDURE FOR STUDENTS NOT SEEKING DEGREES 


Interested persons should file with the Director of Admissions an ap- 
plication blank obtainable at the Office of Admissions, Building C, 2029 
G Street NW. Such students will be admitted only to those courses for 
which they have adequate preparation and for which the approval of the 
instructor is obtained. Students in this group will register in the Division 
of University Students. 


II. ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR STUDENTS SEEKING DEGREES 


The requirement for admission to the freshman class of the Junior 
College (which prepares for the professional Schools) and of the School 
of Engineering is a certificate of graduation from an accredited four-year 
high-school course, amounting to at least fifteen “units”. For admission 
to the School of Engineering or to the premedical curriculum in the 
Junior College, these units must be distributed as specified in the general 
catalogue of the University. 

The quality of work done must be satisfactory. A graduate of a school 
regionally accredited must rank in the upper four fifths of his class; a 
graduate of a school State-accredited only must rank in the upper two 
fifths of his class. Transfer students, in order to be admitted, must like- 
wise rank well in the accredited institution previously attended. 

Further information regarding requirements for admission and regard- 
ing entrance examinations may be found in the general catalogue of the 
University. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS TO STUDENTS SEEKING DEGREES 


1. Prospective students should write to the Director of Admissions, 
The George Washington University, for an application blank, which 
should be filled out carefully and returned at once. All questions must be 
answered, and the Division to which admission is desired should be 
checked. Although this application does not bind the individual to 
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attend the University, it gives important 
during the student's registration procedure. 
2. A student entering The George Washington University for the first 
time, and expecting to become a candidate for a degree here, should see 
that a transcript of his record trom each institution of higher learning 
previously attended is forwarded direct to this University. 
Applicants for the premedical curriculum must have their hig 


records sent in upon the University form, in 
transcripts. 


information and saves time 


h-school 
addition to any other 


Students who have graduated from high school only should ask the 
Director of Admissions to mail them a special high-school record form, 
which the student will then forward to his principal. 

3. In order that credentials 
Ported without delay, students 
record or records immediately 


may be considered and the decision re- 
are urged to file both application and 
upon deciding to apply for admission. 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must have satis- 
fied the Office of Admissions that he is qualified for entrance to the Uni- 
versity (see “Admission”, pages 20-21). 


TIME AND PLACE oF REGISTRATION 


Registration for the nine weeks’ term in the Junior College, Columbian 
College, the School of Education, the School of Government, and the 
Division of University Students will be held on Monday, June 20. Reg- 
istration will be conducted in Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street 
NW., from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Registration for the six weeks’ term in 
these Schools and Divisions will be held on Monday, June 27. Registra- 
tion for the first term in the Law School will be conducted in Stockton 
Hall on Monday, June 13. Registration for the second term in the Law 
School will be held on Tuesday, July 26. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


Instructions for registration will be issued to each student at the time 
of registration. A student who has previously matriculated in the Uni- 
versity, but who has not been in attendance during the semester prior to 
registration, should file an application blank in advance of registration. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


For registration after June 20 in the nine weeks’ term, and after June 
27 in the six weeks’ term, a late-registration fee of $5 will be charged. 
Registration in all courses for credit closes on June 27 for the nine 
weeks’ term and on July 5 for the six weeks’ term. 


CHANGE IN REGISTRATION 


Application for a change in registration should be filed in the office of 
the Dean or Director of the School or Division. Change may be made 
only with the permission of the adviser or major professor and the Dean 
of the School or Director of the Division concerned. 


By authorization of the Board o 


f Trustees, the following fees 
been adopted, effective at the 


beginning of the Summer Sessions of 
University Fer 
For students registered for credit 
For auditors 


TUITION Fees 
In the Junior College, Columbian Coll 
of Engineering, the School of Pharmacy, the School of catic 
the School of Government, the Division of University St 


Students, and 
the Division of Library Science, for each semester-hour 


je, the Law School 


Examination Fr ES 


' for advanced courses, and for all 
examinations, for each subject 


SPECIAL Fees 


Late-registration fee, charged all students who fail to register within 
the designated period 


Reinstatement fee 
sion for delinquency in fees 


For examinations to qual 


LABORATORY FEES AND DEPOSITS 
Fees 


are charged in each course listed be 
fees are 


charged by the term and may 

tuition is paid in this manner 

time of registration. Breakage of 

individual Student, and the 

returned at the end of the Sessions. 

CHEMISTRY 

Material fee: 

Chemistry її, 12 
Chemistry 41, 42 


0000005660600 eee .. .. 12 
Jreakage d it f } 
Acakage Geposit fe 


т one or more of the above courses, 


n case the student's breakage totals more than this 
be required to make an additional deposit. 
Рнүѕіслі. EDUCATION ror Мех 
Towel fee: 
‚тс > . 
Physical Education 1, 2. 9, tO... 


Puysıcs 

Material fee: 
Physics 12, 13 a EEE ane 

Psycnc LOGY 

Material fee: 

Psy chology 133 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


have 
1938. 


low as indicated. Material 
be paid in installments w hen the 
- Breakage deposits are due in full at the 
apparatus is charged against the 
amount paid in excess of breakage will be 
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STATISTICS 
Material fee: 


Saigon mE аии 3.00 
ZOOLOGY 
Material fee 
BE EN ET; 4.50 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Comptroller, 725 Twenty-first 
Street, NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or to at- 
tend classes until all fees are paid. All fees are due in advance at the 
time of registration. In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the 
Comptroller, students registering for more than three semester-hours in 
the nine weeks’ term may sign contracts for their charges permitting in- 
stallment payments as follows: one half plus the University fee and 
deposits at the time of registration, and one half on July 20. Students 
whose fees are not paid in full on or before July 20 will be suspended 
and may not attend classes until they have been officially reinstated and 
have paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. A suspended 
student may not be reinstated for the session after one week from the 
date of suspension. Applications for reinstatement are to be made to 
the Dean of the School or Director of the Division in which the student 
is registered. 

Fees of students registering for the six weeks’ courses are payable 
in full at the time of registration. 

Auditors pay a University fee of $2 and all other fees chargeable to 
students registered for credit except the late-registration fee. 

High School Scholarships and other scholarships do not apply to work 
taken during the Summer Sessions. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


In the nine weeks’ courses, if the notice of withdrawal or change in 
schedule is received by the Dean of the School or the Director of the 
Division in which the student is registered on or before July 19, the 
second installment will be cancelled or adjusted. Notification to an 
instructor is not an acceptable notice. In no case will any part of an 
initial installment of tuition be reduced or refunded because of nonattend- 
ance upon classes. 

In all six weeks’ courses, including courses in the Law School, regis- 
trations are for the term, and no refunds or rebates are allowed, unless 
the registration is in advance and the course is dropped before the day of 
registration for the term involved. 
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Any student in Chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory 
or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, 
shall forfeit the balance of his deposit. Students dropping a course 
before the end of the term must check out of the laboratory at once. 

No permission to withdraw and no certificate of work done will be 
given a student who has not a clear financial record. 

As the fiscal year of the University ends on August 31, no requests for 
refunds can receive consideration after that date, 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS AND DIVISIONS 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Junior College includes the 
curricula are intended to continue 
begun in the secondary schools, and to lay 
specialized work which is to follow. 
years emphasis is accordingly laid (1 
and physical back 
ical and biological 
necessary to the effective 
rhetoric and composition, 

The Junior College 
admission to the 


ground of civilization (history, political science, phys- 
sciences, literature, etc.) and (2) upon the discipline 


also provides the preprofessional work required for 
Schools of Medicine, Law, 
‚overnment, and to the Division of Library Science. 
In addition, it provides two two-ye 
e .n * . » 
ertificate, which are intende 


look forward to a four-year college course. 


In order that students may have abun 
assistance in planning their courses of 
cational, and vocational advic 
ing the first two years, 
advisers to Junior Coll 


Signed to advisers at t 


a number of members of the Faculty serve as 


at least once during the summer. Students on | 
“warned” 
spective advisers at such stated intervals as the Dean or adviser may 
regulations on scholarship in the general catalogue, and | 
All students are, however, encouraged to consult | 
about their college problems at any time, irrespective of 


quirements. Students are expected to consult with the same ad- 
visers throughout the 


Stood that these members of the I 
educational adv 


departments of 


“Wa rnings’ 
their advisers 


ir freshman and sophomore years, it being under- 


isers rather than as representatives of their respective 
instruction. 


For a statement of the 


general regulations and procedure for admission | 
to the University, s 


INTRODUCTORY 


first two years of college work. Its | 
the studies of a general cultural nature 
a foundation for the more | 
During the freshman and sophomore 
) upon the social, cultural, biological, 


Prosecution of more advanced work (English 
foreign languages, mathematics, etc.). 


Pharmacy, Education, and 


ar curricula, leading to the Junior 
d to meet the needs of students who do not 


Apvisory System 


dant opportunities not only for 
study but also for personal, edu- 
ze in every phase of their academic work dur- 


students. Incoming students will be as- 
time of registration and will be required 


students are required to consult their re- 


"aculty act in the capacity of general | 


ADMISSION 


20—21. 
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THE JUNIOR CERTIFICATE 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the Junior 
College, a Junior Certificate is granted. This certificate is required for 
admission to the junior class of Columbian College and to the profes- 
sional Schools which require two years of preprofessional work. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


To be recommended for a certificate, a student must satisfy the admis- 
sion, residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. The curriculum 
requirements include at least sixty-four semester-hours of credit. A 
semester-hour of credit is one recitation or lecture a week or one labo- 
ratory period a week for one semester. For further information, see the 
Junior College announcement in the general catalogue. 

The scholarship requirements, as stated in detail in the general cata- 
logue, are in effect during the Summer Sessions. 


WARNINGS 


At stated intervals during the Summer Sessions, instructors shall file 
in the Office of the Registrar the names of those students who are doing 
work of D grade or lower. These “warnings” shall be transmitted to the 
students concerned and copies forwarded to their respective advisers. 
A warning constitutes notice to the student that he must consult his 
adviser within a reasonable time and in any case not later than two weeks 
after receipt of the warning. 

“Warning periods” during the Summer Sessions are established as 
follows: six-week courses, third to fourth week; nine-week courses, 
fourth to fifth week. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

Junior College students may not take second-group courses (courses 
numbered 101-200) without the written permission of the instructor and 
of the Dean of the Junior College. A student will not be permitted to 
postpone a first-group course, required under the curriculum for which 
he is registered, in order to take a second-group course for elective credit. 
The principle that first-group courses must be taken in the Junior College 
years, and advanced courses in Columbian College and the professional 
Schools, will be rigidly adhered to in approving student programs. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


ADMISSION 


Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the intention | 
of becoming candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
of Science must present a Junior Certificate, based on the appropriate 

| curriculum of the Junior College, or its equivalent. 

Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the intention 
of becoming candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must present a 
baccalaureate degree in liberal arts or sciences from an accredited institu- 
tion and a transcript of studies previously pursued. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Upon the Satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements 
of Columbian College, the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science is conferred. 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum 


leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine is offered. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


To be recommended for a baccalaureate degree a student must satisfy 
the admission, residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 

A minimum of one year, or thirty semester-hours, must be completed 
in residence. Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence, but in 
nO case may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. 
Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue work else- | 
where, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in residence. 

The scholarship requirements, as stated in detail in the general cata- | 
logue, are in effect during the Summer Sessions. 


| 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS | 
| 


Every candidate for graduation must satisfy one of the curricula 
listed below leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of | 
Science. The curriculum requirements include at least sixty semester- 
hours of credit beyond that of the Junior College. 

In the case of curricula B-I, B-II-a, and B-II-b in Columbian College, 
the requirements for the major in the several departments of instruction | 
are stated in the general catalogue immediately preceding the announce- 
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ment of courses offered. The first year of Medicine satisfies the require- 
ments for the major in the combined Arts and Medicine curriculum. 

Students are required to select and file with the Registrar a choice 
of a major upon entering Columbian College. Students may change the 
major only with the consent of the Dean and of the department or 
division concerned. 

Attention is called to the new plan of studies in Columbian College, 
which is described in the general catalogue of the University and in a 
separate pamphlet, available on request. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


B-I.* General Curriculum.—The work of the junior and senior years, 
including a major, must be approved by the major department or division 
and by the Dean. 

G.* Combined Curriculum: Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. 
—This curriculum contemplates three years of collegiate study (the final 
thirty semester-hours of which must be taken in Columbian College) and 
four years in the George Washington University School of Medicine. 

Students wishing to avail themselves of the opportunity offered by 
the combined curriculum must obtain the approval of the Dean of Colum- 
bian College at the time of entering the School of Medicine. Upon the 
completion of the first year of the regular curriculum in the School of 
Medicine, and upon the recommendation of its Dean, the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts will be conferred. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of 
the sciences mentioned below, must be approved by the major depart- 
ment or division and by the Dean. 

B-II-a.* Biology, Botany, Geology, and Zoology Curriculum.—Geol- 
ору 21-22 must be taken if not elected earlier. 

B-II-b.* Chemistry, Mathematics, and Physics Curriculum—lIf Bot- 
any has been elected earlier, Geology 21-22 or Zoology 1-2 must be 


taken. If Geology has been elected earlier, either Botany 1-2 or Zoology 
1-2 must be taken. 


* See the table of the Junior College curricula in the general catalogue of the University, 
facing the Junior College announcement. 
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THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of 
Columbian College, the degree of Master of Arts is conferred. 


DEFINITION OF THE MasTER'S WORK 


The purpose and function of study leading to the degree of Master of 
Arts is to give the student a comprehensive survey of a field of knowl- 
edge. 'This study involves the continuation of the cultural elements 
provided for in the undergraduate major and a greater acquaintance 


with scholarly methods. 

The basis for granting the degree is the completion of a consistent 
plan of study, as demonstrated by the successful passing of a written 
examination (together with such other examinations involving special 
skills or techniques as the department or the division may require) and by 
the presentation of a satisfactory thesis. 

The student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to previous 
preparation, 


residence, ability to read an approved foreign (European) 
language, anc 


] courses taken; but these requirements, while essential, are 
regarded primarily as qualifying measures. The student's knowledge of 
his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by the results of his Master's 
examination, constitutes the fundamental evidence of his worthiness to 


receive the Master's degree of 'The George Washington University. 


RESIDENCE 


An academic year of residence is required, i.e., completion of a mini- 
mum of thirty semester-hours of work including the thesis, which is 
Counted as six semester-hours of work. Summer Sessions work may be 
counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate 
less than twenty-seven weeks. Not more than twelve semester-hours 
(which must be approved in advance by the Dean of Columbian College) 
may be taken in another Sx 
work may not be 
and the 


‘hool or Division of this University, and such 
counted toward both a degree in that School or Division 
Master’s degree in Columbian College. No part of the mini- 
mum requirement may be taken elsewhere. All work for the degree of 
Master of Arts shall be completed within a maximum of three years, 


unless the Dean’s Council considers the circumstances so unusual as to 


Justify an extension of time. 
PROGRAM or STUDY 


The student’s program of study shall be outlined in detail at the 
beginning of his w ork, and one copy of the program shall be given to 
the student, one retained by the adviser, and one filed in the Office of 
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the Registrar. Each program is subject to the approval of the depart- 
ment or division. Programs may be revised as occasion requires, but 
revisions shall be made from the point of view of the program as a 
whole, and copies of the revised program distributed as in the case of the 
original program. 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master’s degree is strongly advised so 
to plan his program from the beginning that work for the lower degree 
may prepare him for the higher. 


ADMISSION To CANDIDACY 


A student shall be admitted to candidacy, at the discretion of the 
department and the division concerned, before he begins the last half of 
his work for the Master’s degree. Application for admission to candi- 
dacy is made on a form obtained at the Office of the Registrar, and must 
be approved by the appropriate representative of the division and by the 
Dean. If a prospective candidate, in his previous academic work, has 
not substantially satisfied the prerequisites for the Master of Arts study, 
as defined by his major department or division, he will not be admitted 
to candidacy until such deficiency has been made up. 

Before being admitted to candidacy the student must also show that 
he has a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate foreign-language 
department) of at least one modern foreign (European) language, which 
shall be selected by the division under which he is studying. 


THE Master’s THESIS 


The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. 
The main Purpose of a Master’s thesis is to demonstrate the student’s 
ability to make independent use ot the information and training acquired 
through his other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence of his 
Constructive powers in his chosen field. 
for not later than the beginning of the 
the professor in charge of the 


The thesis must be registered 
final year of preparation unless 
thesis permits registration at the beginning 
of the final semester. For this purpose the nine weeks’ term of the 
Summer Sessions is considered a semester. The choice of the thesis 
subject must be approved by th 


e professor in charge of the major and 
recorded in the Office of the Registrar by the date announced in the 
University calendar. The typewritten thesis in its final form must 
have the approval of the professor in charge of the major and of the 
Educational Committee of the 
to the Dean by the student 


division concerned, and must be presented 
not later than the date announced in the 
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University calendar. Requirements regarding the form of the thesis 
are stated in the general catalogue of the University. 


THE MASTER'S EXAMINATION 


In addition to such other examinations as may be required, candidates 
must pass a general written examination on the major subject. The 
provisions of the new plan tor undergraduate majors, as far as they 


concern the general examination for the major, also apply to the Master’s 
examination. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


ADMISSION 


The requirements for admission are the same as those for the regular 
session. Candidates for degrees must have received before admission to 
the Law School the degree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree 
trom an approved college or university. Students from other approved 
law schools may be admitted for the Summer Session as regular or as 
unclassified students. Unclassified students must comply with the same 
entrance requirements as candidates for degrees. 

Qualified students are permitted to begin the study of Law in the 
Summer Session. 

THE DEGREES 


The Law School offers the degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), 
Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Juris Doctor (J.D.). Regarding re- 
quirements for these degrees, see the Law School announcement in the 
general catalogue. 


RESIDENCE AND ATTENDANCE 


The Summer Session is a regular part of the work of the School. 
Credit is given for subjects completed by regularly qualified students. 
Residence credit is given for one fifth of a part-time year tor attendance 
in one term of the Summer Session. A part-time year is three fourths of 
a full-time year and one fourth of the residence requirement for the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. In no case will residence credit amount- 
ing to more than this be allowed for attendance during the Summer 
Session. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION AND CREDITS 


Students may obtain a maximum of four semester-hours of credit in 


each term by attendance aggregating ten periods a week. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, super- 


visors, and administrators for the higher ranges of educational service and 
to offer opportunities to teachers of experience to extend their training. 
The School embraces the Departments of Education, Physical Education, 
and Home Economics, and it is affliated with all the other departments 
of the University in which the student is likely to elect work. It offers 
both graduate and undergraduate work. 

The program for a degree in the School of Education is planned with 
the assistance of 


a Faculty adviser to meet the specific needs of each 
student. 


It is important, therefore, that a student have a clear idea 
of his interest in Education, and also that he be familiar with whatever 
teaching-certificate requirements he wishes to meet. 

The Department of Education offers fundamental courses in the field 
of Education; students are encouraged to take a large part of their work 
in the content fields provided by the other departments of the University. 


ADMISSION 


Admission to the undergraduate division of the School is based on (a) 
the Satisfactory completion of two years of approved college work, or 
(6) graduation from an approved two-year normal school, or the 
equivalent. 


Students meeting these requirements are admitted as regular 
Students, 


Го be admitted to graduate standing a candidate must hold a bacca- 
aureate degree from an 


1 


pleted a course of study that is judged by the Faculty to be the equivalent. 
In addition, the candidate must be accepted by the Committee on Admis 
sion and Advanced Standing. 
requirement will usually 
from 
intervi 


accredited school or college or must have com- 


The general procedure in meeting this 
include scholarship and personality ratings 
instructors under whom the candidate has studied, a personal 
ew with the committee, and a scholastic-aptitude test. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements 

of the School of Education, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education, 

Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, or Bachelor of Science in 
Physical Education is conferred. 

To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 


residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 
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A minimum of one year, or thirty semester-hours, must be completed 
in residence. Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence, but in 
no case may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. 
Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue the work 
elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in 
residence. 

The scholarship requirements, as stated in detail in the general cata- 
logue, are in effect during the Summer Sessions. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Students admitted with two years of approved college work are granted 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education upon the completion of sixty- 
six semester-hours of work. This work must include: 


To the extent that courses in the foregoing list are offered for admis- 
sion, the range of electives is increased. 
For further details consult the general catalogue. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


For detailed information concerning curricula leading to degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics and Bachelor of Science in 
Physical Education, see the general catalogue. 


THE HIGHER DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of the 
School of Education, the degree of Master of Arts or the degree of 
Doctor of Education is conferred. 

Graduate work completed in other accredited institutions of learning 
may be credited toward the Master’s degree, but a minimum of twenty- 
four semester-hours must be completed at The George Washington 
University. 

Transferred work completed more than three years prior to registra- 
tion for the Master’s degree at The George Washington University will 


* HA 2 d 1 H 1 
The choice of electives in Edu ation and the number of hours elected in excess of eighteen 
will depend largely upon the certification requirements that the student wishes to meet. 
Required in addition to eighteen semester-hours in Education. 
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be credited only after the candidate ha 
cerned that he is proficient in 
for credit. 


s satisfied the department con 
the subject matter of the courses offered 
Such proficiency may be determined by examination or by 
other means, 


MASTER ОЕ Arts 


Ihe degree of Master of Arts is a professional degree designed to 
Prepare the student for some particular 


type of educational service. The 
Program of studies le 


ading to the degree will be selected by the candidate 
and his consultative committee 
University to give the student 
vocational field. 

A candidate must pass in 
two semesters, 


from the various departments of the 
an adequate background in his chosen 


resident study at this University at least 
От one semester and a nine-week summer term, or three 
nine-week summer terms, or four six-week summer terms. 


A student whose Previous preparation in his chosen field has been 
adequate may complete his class requirements, including the thesis, by 
à minimum of thirty semester-hours of work; others may be required 
to take as many as twelve semester-hours additional. 

The program of study will be rounded out by a t 


hesis, which will count 
as SIX semester-hours of 


credit toward the degree. It may be of a re- 
search, expository, critical, or creative type, and is intended to demon- 
Strate the student's ability to make independent use of the informatior 
and training that he has acquired, and to furnish objective evidence oí 
his constructive powers in his chosen field. 
approved in wri 
of the 


n 


The thesis subject must be 
ting by the candidate's adviser and recorded in the Office 


Registrar by the date announced in the University calendar. 


Doctor or EDUCATION 

The degree of Doctor of E 
Of three years of gradu 
given a practical 
Professional subje 
thesis, | 
Student’ 


ducation is conferred upon the completion 
ate work, including a thesis. The work required is 
bent and emphasizes the mastery and application of 
0 ct matter, both in the study requirements and in the 
The tools of investigation are not set, but are determined by the 
$ committee in relation to the student's needs. These tools may 
include Statistical methods, historical criticism, and the use of one or 
more foreign languages. At least two semesters must be spent in resi- 
dence at this University. Special emphasis is placed upon the candidate’s 
Success in teaching, supervision, administration, or publication. 

For the requirements in detail, see the general catalogue. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


INTRODUCTORY 


The purpose of the School of Government is to prepare students for 
public affairs, for various branches of the public service, both foreign 
and domestic, and for positions in business. 


ADMISSION 


Admission to undergraduate work is based upon a Junior Certificate in 
Government from the Junior College of this University, or its equivalent. 

Admission to work for the Master’s degree is based upon a Bachelor’s 
degree which includes the proper basic training for the degree sought. 
For instance, admission to work for the Master’s degree with a major in 
Foreign Commerce is based upon a Bachelor’s degree with training ap- 
proximately equivalent to the Bachelor’s degree with a major in Foreign 
Commerce. 


THE DEGREES 


The degrees offered are Bachelor of Arts in Government and Master 
of Arts in Government. For a complete statement of the requirements 
for these degrees, see the announcement of the School of Government in 
the general catalogue. 


Tue Decree or BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


The curricula leading to the Bachelor’s degree are Public Affairs, 
Foreign Service, Foreign Commerce, Public Administration, Business 
Administration, Public Finance, and Public Accounting. The require- 
ments of these curricula are set forth in the general catalogue. 


Tue DEGREE or MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


For the Master’s degree thirty semester-hours of work must be com- 
pleted successfully. No part of the minimum requirement may be taken 
in any other institution. The curricula are in Public Affairs, Foreign 
Service, Foreign Commerce, Public Administration, Business Administra- 
tion, Public Finance, and Public Accounting. 

A student is formally recognized as a candidate for the Master's degree 
only when his application for candidacy has been approved by the Dean 
of the School of Government. Before being admitted to candidacy he 
must show a reading knowledge of at least one modern foreign language. 
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THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Division of University Stu 
to make the work of the 
accessible to mature 


lents was organized in 1930 in order 
University in its several divisions more fully 


students and to provide for the offering of special 
Courses to meet special demands 


as they may arise from time to time. 
Students registere 


d in this Division are designated "university" students, 


as distinguished from regularly matriculated undergraduate and graduate 


Students, 


ADMISSION 

Qualified students 
ton University, 
be enrolled in 

approval of the 

Men 


as unive 


; not candidates for degrees in The George Washing- 
who desire to pursue courses in the Summer Sessions, may 
the Division of University Students. In each case the 

instructor concerned must be obtained 
and women over twenty 


-one years of age may apply for admission 
courses for which they have had adequate 
approval of the instructor concerned must 
Applicants for admission must present a complete statement 
Work previously pursued, on the University form. Where a student 
1d unable to Pursue with advantage a course for which he is regis- 
» Such student may be dropped from the rolls of that course upon 
the recommendation of the instructor and with the approval of the Dean. 

In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person 
may be registered as an “auditor” 
to take active Part in the exercises or 
will be allowed for such attendance. 


rsity students, to pursue 
Preparation. In each case the 
be obtained. 
of the 
is four 
tered 


in a class without being required 
to pass examinations, but no credit 


UNIVERSITY $1 UDENTS IN THE LAw Scuooir 

A limited numbe 
*gree in Law, 
their 


r of persons who cannot qualify as candidates for a 
but who are over twenty-five years of age and because of 


maturity, educational training, and practical experience seem 


qualified to purs 


ue the study of Law, may be admitted as university 
Stude 
° 


nts upon the approval of the Faculty of the Law School. 
' Candidates for 


file Written 
etters 
Cation 


admission as university students in the Law School must 
applications, setting forth their qualifications in detail, and 
and certificates to prove the facts stated therein as to their edu- 
and experience. 


Work done by such university students will not 
e Counted tow 


ard a degree. 
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TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 


University students may be transferred, at their request, to other 
Colleges, Schools, and Divisions of the University only upon complying 
with the regulations of the specific Colleges, Schools, and Divisions as 
stated in the general catalogue. 


OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


The Graduate Council offers work leading 


only to the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Because the b 


asis for work under the Graduate Council is 
Primarily creative research, regular study in specific courses is considered 
quite incidental and is therefore not emphasized in connection with the 
curricula of the Summer Sessions. A student wishing to work under the 
disciplines of the Graduate Council will consult the Chairman of the 
Graduate Council for information concerning credentials and candidacy. 

More complete general information concerning procedures and require- 


ments for work with the Graduate Council may be found in the general 
Catalogue of the University. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
The School o 


a f Engineering will offer no courses in the Departments of 
Civil Engineer 


À ng, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering 
this summer. Undergraduate students in the School of Engineering will 
find an Opportunity, however, to take other required courses and electives, 
such as Chemistry, Economics, English, Languages, Mathematics, Physics, 
and Political Science. 

Students in the School of Engineering are urged to consult with Dean 
John R. Lapham and departmental advisers in pl 


anning to take required 
Courses and electives in the Summer Sessions. 


THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
The Division of Libr 
ment of Library Science 
find an Opportunity, 
Such as History, P 
the degree, 
Students in the Division of L 
Irector Alfred Е. W. Schmidt 


take required courses and electi 


ary Science will offer no courses in the Depart- 

this summer. Students of Library Science will 
however, to take other required courses and electives, 
sychology, Statistics, etc., which may be credited toward 


ibrary Science are urged to consult with 
and departmental advisers in planning to 
ves in the Summer Sessions. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Courses will be offered in the Junior College, Columbian College 
(the senior college), the Law School, the School of Education, the 
School of Government, and the Division of University Students. Students 
in the School of Engineering, the School of Pharmacy, and the Division 
of Library Science will have the opportunity to take many of their elec- 


tive and required courses in the Junior College and Columbian College 
curricula, 


The followin 
Junior College 
Botany 5, 


& courses offered in the Summer Sessions will satisfy the 
requirement in science for admission to Columbian College: 


Chemistry 11-12, Mathematics 19-20, Physics (6 hours), 
Statistics 101-2, Zoology 1-2. 


Law School Summer Sessions 
First term begins June 13, ends July 25 


Second term begins July 26, ends September 8 
Nine weeks’ term 


Begins June 20, ends August 19 
Six weeks’ term 
Begins June 27, ends August 5 


BOTANY 

5 Field Botany (6) Griggs 
Field trips to neighboring localities of botanical interest, with 
classroom study. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 5.10 to 
7 P.m., and Sat. afternoon. (Room: C-405.) 
211 Research (3) Griggs 
Laboratory investigation of special problems. Nine weeks' 

term; hours to be arranged, 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


51 Principles of Accounting (3) Kennedy 
Procedures of double-entry accounting. Nine weeks’ term: 


daily except Sat., 11.30 a.m. (Room: D-306.) 
51-52 Principles of Accounting (3-3) Kennedy 
rocedures of double-entry accounting; accounting for partner- 
ships and Corporations; the valuation of assets. Second half 


begins July 20. Nine weeks’ term: daily except Sat., 6.10 to 
8 p.m. (Room: D-306.) 
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115 


11—12 


21 


41-42 


191—92 


295-96 
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Business Organization and Control (3) Owens 
Simple and interrelated forms of business enterprise and their 
control by government. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 
6.10 p.m. (Room: D-307.) 


Business Management (3) Owens 
Organization and management of a business, with particular 
reference to a manufacturing concern. Nine weeks' term; 
daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-307.) 

Business Finance (3) Burgess 


Survey of financial policies involved in new enterprises, and 
study of capital structures, promotion, earnings, surplus, re- 
organization, and governmental regulation. Nine weeks' term; 
daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-305.) 


CHEMISTRY 


General Chemistry (4-4) Van Evera and Naeser 
For students who are beginning the study of Chemistry. Stu- 
dents who have had high-school Chemistry may enter Chemistry 
ı2 on July 20. Students taking Chemistry 11 must complete 
Chemistry 12 before credit is allowed. Material fee, $9 for 
each half; breakage deposit, $10. Nine weeks’ term; daily 
except Sat., 8.30 a.m. to 1.20 p.m. (Room: Cor.-39.) 

Inorganic Qualitative Analysis (4) Knowles 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. Required of all students of Engi- 
neering and Pharmacy, and recommended for premedical stu- 
dents. Material fee, $9; breakage deposit, $10. Nine weeks' 


term; daily except Sat, 9.30 a.m. to 12.20 p.m. (Room: 
Cor.-34.) 
Organic Chemistry (4-4) Weatherby and Wrenn 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. This is a full year course, and 
students may not enter the second half without having had 
the first half; no credit will be given until both halves have 
been completed. Second half begins July 20. Material fee, 
$12 for each half; breakage deposit, $10. Nine weeks' term; 
daily except Sat., 8.30 a.m. to 1.20 p.m. (Room: Cor.-37.) 
History of Chemistry (1-1) Weatherby 
Required of all Chemistry majors, and recommended for teach- 
ers of science. Six weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. 
(Room: Cor.-37.) 

Research (3-3) The Staff 
Research and thesis for the Master's degree. Nine weeks' 
term; hours and material fees to be arranged. 
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ECONOMICS 


I-2 Introductory Economics (3-3) Watson and Buchanan 
Survey of the major economic institutions and problems in 
contemporary society. Second half begins July 20. Nine weeks’ 


term. 

Section A, daily except Sat., 9.30 to 11.20 a.m. (Room: Cor.- 

10.) 

Section B, daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: Cor.-10.) 
122 The Federal Reserve System (3) Burns 


Its growth and function, together with major problems and 
Policies. Nine weeks’ term ; daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: 
D-303.) 

127 Recent Problems in Public Finance (3) Ecker-Racz 
Critical analysis of recent trends in taxation, government ex- 
penditures, and the public debt. Nine weeks’ term; daily 
except Sat., 7.30 a.m. (Room: D-305.) 

177 Advanced Economic Theory (3) Watson 
The theory of supply and demand, with special attention to 
the newer aspects of imperfect competition. Nine weeks' term; 
daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-305.) 

275 Business Cycles: Theory and Problems (3) Burns 
Analysis of several types of current business-cycle theories. 
Nine weeks’ term; 8.10 p.m., days to be arranged. (Room: 
D-307.) 

EDUCATION 
(Psychology 121, E 


uisite for all courses in Education. Appropriate undergraduate courses 
are prerequisite for all seminars. 

A folder cont 
Education w 


ducational Psychology, or the equivalent, is prereq- 


aining further information concerning the program in 
ill be mailed upon request.) 


119 Leadership in Recreational Groups (2) Sweet 
For those working with recreational groups in connection with 
schools, playgrounds, Boys’ Clubs, etc. Molding individuals 
through group life, organizing groups, building programs, 
evaluating results. Six weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 7.30 a.m. 
(Room: D-201.) 

143 Children’s Literature (2) Adams 
Children’s interests in literature, representative types of literary 
Content—traditional and modern, guidance of children's reac- 
tions, creative ‘expression. Six weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 

10.30 a.m. (Room: C-201.) 


147 


152 


172 


174 


214 


219 


249 


251 


279 


285 
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Teaching of Reading (2) Adams 
Reading motives, activities and goals, the development of 
specialized reading skills at various levels, phonetic analysis, 
recreational reading, care of individual needs. Six weeks’ term; 
daily except Sat., 11.30 a.m. (Room: С-201.) 

Secondary Education: The Junior High School (2) Fox 
Development, purposes, organization and administration, guid 
ance, program of studies, extracurricular activities. Six weeks’ 
term; daily except Sat., 7.30 a.m. (Room: C-203.) 


Teaching of Science (2) Fox 
Objectives, selection and organization of subject matter, meth- 
ods in the classroom and laboratory, measurement, texts, lab- 
oratory equipment. Six weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 9.30 
a.m. (Room: C-203.) 


The Social Studies (2) Adams 
Function in building desirable social understanding, units of 
work, activities, types and sources of instructional materials. 
Assignments will be differentiated to provide for the needs of 
both elementary-school and junior-high-school teachers. Six 
weeks' term; daily except Sat., 8.30 a.m. (Room: C-201.) 


Seminar: Educational Origins (3) French 
Recent movements in American education. Six weeks’ term; 
daily except Sat., 9.30 a.m. (Room: C-202.) 


Seminar: Philosophy of Education (3) Champlin 
Basic concepts, leading men and their systems. Six weeks’ 
term; daily except Sat., 10.30 a.m. (Room: C-200.) 


Seminar: The Curriculum (3) French 
Basic principles, outstanding achievements. Six weeks’ term; 
daily except Sat., 8.30 a.m. (Room: C-202.) 


Seminar: Secondary Education (3) Smith 
Principles, objectives, curriculum, and activities of the senior 
high school. Students will be given an opportunity to present 
any problems in which they are especially interested. Six 
weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 7.30 a.m. (Room: C-201.) 


Seminar: Comparative Education (3) Champlin 
The school systems of the leading European countries. Six 
weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 11.30 a.m. (Room: C-200.) 

Seminar: Administration (3) Fox 
Administrative problems affecting teachers, effective human 
relationships in administration, the control of public education 
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—local, State, and Federal. Six weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 
10.30 a.m. (Room: C-203.) 


291-92 Thesis (3-3) Consultative Committee 
Program of research arranged with committee. 


293 Research Studies (3) French 
Admission by permission of the instructor. Six weeks' term; 
hours to be arranged. 


(See also Psychology 121, Educational Psychology; Psychology 133 
Educational Measurements; Psychology 223, Seminar: Psychology of 


Motivation, with Special reference to Education; Sociology 120, Educa- 
tional Sociology.) 


ENGLISH 


1-2 Freshman English (3-3) Gibbon and Wilson 
Grammatical review, exercises in composition, and study and 
Criticism of literary forms. Second half begins July 20. Nine 
weeks’ term. 

Section A, daily except Sat., 9.30 to 11.20 a.m. (Room: C-204.) 
Section B, daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: C-204.) 


51 Introduction to English Literature (3) Smith 
First half. From the beginnings to about 1750. Nine weeks’ 
term; daily except Sat., 8.30 a.m. (Room: D 103.) 


52 Introduction to English Literature (3) Smith 
Second half. From about 1750 to 1900. Nine weeks' term; 
daily except Sat., 11.30 a.m. (Room: D-103.) 


91 Introduction to European Literature (3) Shepard 
First half. Ancient and modern European drama; classical epic 
and literary criticism. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat 
6.10 p.m. (Room: D-103.) 

92 Introduction to European Literature (3) Shepard 
Second half. Medieval romance; ancient and modern philos- 
ophy; satiric and historical novel. Nine weeks’ term; daily 
except Sat., 7.10 p.m. (Room: D-103.) 

142 The Neoclassical Movement (3) Wilson 
Second half. Chief writers from Swift to Dr. Johnson. Nine 
weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-304.) 

152 The Romantic Movement (3) Smith 

Second half. Emphasis on Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Nine 

weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-103.) 
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101 


174 


193 


Victorian Literature (2) Gibbon 
Major prose writers from Carlyle to Huxley. Six weeks’ term; 
daily except Sat., 9.30 a.m. (Room: D-304.) 


Chief American Romanticists (3) Anderson 
Various aspects of romanticism in midnineteenth-century cul- 
ture. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: 
D-207.) 

The American Novel (3) Bolwell 
American fiction, including the short story, from its beginnings 
to the present day. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 5.10 
p.m. (Room: D-207.) 

Modern American Poetry (2) Anderson 
Contemporary writers and literary movements. Six weeks’ term; 
daily except Sat., 10.30 a.m. (Room: D-207.) 

The English Drama before 1642 (3) Tupper 
From medieval religious plays through late-Elizabethan drama- 
tists. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: 
D-302.) 

Introduction to the Study of Poetry (2) Tupper 
The teaching and interpretation of poetry. Six weeks’ term; 
daily except Sat., 8.30 a.m. (Room: D-302.) 

Seminar: Shakespeare (3) Tupper 
Investigation of special problems. Nine weeks’ term; 8.10 p.m., 
days to be arranged. (Room: D-302.) 

Melville and Hawthorne (3) Anderson 
Special studies for graduate students. Nine weeks’ term; 
8.10 p.m., days to be arranged. (Room: D-208.) 


FRENCH 
(See Romance Languages) 


GERMAN 


First-Year German (3-3) Sehrt and Legner 
Essentials of grammar and translation of simple prose. Second 
half begins July 20. Nine weeks’ term. 

Section A, daily except Sat., 9.30 to 11.20 a.m. (Room: C-205.) 
Section B, daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: C-205.) 
Second-Year German (3-3) Sehrt 
Composition and conversation; readings in prose and poetry- 
Second half begins July 20. Nine weeks’ term; daily except 
Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: C-201.) 
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HISTORY 
Development of European Civilization to 1789 (3) Kayser 
Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 11.30 a.m. (Room: 
D-105.) 
Development of European Civilization since 1789 (3) Ragatz 
Nine weeks' term; daily except Sat., 8.30 a.m. (Room: D-105.) 
Development of American Civilization to 1865 (3) Gray 


Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-105.) 


Development of American Civilization since 1865 (3) 
Merriman 


Nine weeks' term; daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-10535.) 
Intellectual Aspects of the Renaissance and Reformation (3 
Kay ser 
Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-203.) 
The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism (2) Kayser 
Six weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 10.30 a.m. (Room: D-105.) 
The Contemporary World (3) Ragatz 
Political, social, economic, and cultural developments of the 
post-war period. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 7.30 a.m. 
(Room: р-105.) 
Representative Americans (3) Gray 
A biographical approach to national history. Nine weeks’ term; 
daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-203.) 
Recent American Foreign Policy (2) Merriman 
International relations of the United States since 1898. Six 
weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 11.30 a.m. (Room: D-203.) 
Current History (2) Kayser and Merriman 
Contemporary events in their world setting. Six weeks' term; 
daily except Sat., 9.30 a.m. (Room: D-203.) 
Proseminar in Eur opean History: Contemporary Dictatorships 
(3) Ragatz 
Nine weeks' term; Tues. and Thurs, 8.10 p.m. (Room: 


D-208.) 
LAW 


(First-year courses are numbered from 101 to 200; second-year 


с > h 
Ourses, from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 400. 


A fold 


“aw will 


*r containing further information concerning the program in 
be mailed upon request.) 
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First TERM 

129-30 Judicial Process (4) Benson 
Benson and Fryer’s Readings on the Study of Law and the 
Anglo-American Legal System. Arnold and James’ Cases on 
Trials, Judgments, and Appeals. Daily except Sat., 5.10 to 
7 p.m. (Room: Sto.-21.) 

215-16 Contracts II (4) Moll 
Williston's Cases, 4th ed. Daily except Sat., 5.10 to 7 p.m. 
(Room: Sto.-10.) 

315-16 Conflict of Laws (4) Van Vleck 
Cheatham, Dowling, and Goodrich's Cases. Daily except Sat., 
5.10 to 7 p.m. (Room: Sto.-30.) 

405-6 Government Corporations (4) McIntire 
Includes the law of municipal corporations and functional cor- 
porations as governmental agencies. Case book to be announced. 
Daily except Sat., 5.10 to 7 p.m. (Room: Sto.-22.) 
Symposium on Government Corporations 
Offered in conjunction with Law 405-6; July 18 to July 22, 
inclusive. Special leaflet of information may be obtained from 
the Office of the Dean of the Law School. 


SECOND TERM 

141-42 Torts (4) Ward 
Bohlen’s Cases, 3d ed. Daily except Sat., 5.10 to 7 p.m. 
(Room: Sto.-21.) 

217-18 Domestic Relations (4) Compton 
Jacobs' Cases, 1933 ed. Daily except Sat., 5.10 to 7 p.m. 
(Room: Sto.-ı0.) 

303-4 Administrative Law (4) Davison 
Frankfurter and Davison's Cases, 2d ed. Daily except Sat., 
5.10 to 7 p.m. (Room: Sto.-30.) 

355-56 Security Transactions (4) Fryer 
Security interests in real and personal property; suretyship. 
Hanna's Cases on Security. Daily except Sat., 5.10 to 7 p.m. 
(Room: Sto.-22.) 

MATHEMATICS 
12 Plane Analytic Geometry (3) Mears 
Prerequisite: Introductory College Mathematics. Nine weeks’ 
term; daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-202.) 

19-20 Differential and Integral Calculus (3-3) Mears 
Prerequisite: Plane Analytic Geometry. Second half begins 
July 20. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. 


(Room: D-202.) 
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PHILOSOPHY 


103 Principles of Philosophy (2) Garnett 
A survey of the problems and theories of philosophy. Six 
weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 8.30 a.m. (Room: D-205.) 

132 Ethics (3) Garnett 
A survey and critical appraisal of the various theories of 
goodness in personal and social life. Nine weeks’ term: daily 
except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-20s.) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


(First term: June 20-July 29; second term: August 1-September 9.) 


Activity COURSES 
emester-hour in Physical Education for each term 
d from the following activity courses. This credit will 
accepted toward fulfillment of the four semester-hours in Physical 
Education which are required for graduation and which are compulsory 
for all freshman and sophomore men students. 

1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 
Assignment for activities and hours to be arranged with the 
Physical Education Department. Second term begins Aug. 1. 
Towel fee, $1.50 for each term. (Room: Gym.) 

9-10 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 
Assignment for activities and hours to be arranged with the 
Physical Education Department. Second term begins Aug. 1. 
Towel fee, $1.50 for each term. (Room: Gym.) 


A maximum of one s 
may be selecte 


e 


THEORETICAL COURSES 


55-56 Orientation in Physical Education and Methods in High-School 


Athletic Coaching (2-2) 
Introductory course. 
modern goals, 


Myers 
Emphasis placed on new conceptions, 
common measures, and fundamental skills of 
Physical Education, Field instruction, lecture methods. Second 
term begins Aug. 1. Daily except Sat, 9.40 a.m. (Room: 


Lis.-31.) 


103-4 T, : "Hn { i : à е ч 
03-4 Teaching Techniques and Methods in Corrective Gymnastics 


and Tumbling Physical Education Activity (2-2) Farrington 
Class Organization, selection and progression of material, tech- 
nique of teaching, floor and equipment management, providing 
for individual differences, training of student leaders, and meth- 
ods in corrective and preventive exercises. Lectures, discus- 
Sions, and practical floor work. Second term begins Aug. 1. 
Daily except Sat., 10.40 a.m. (Room: Lis.-31.) 


56 


106-7 
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Administration of Physical Education (2-2 Myers 
Discussion of modern administrative methods, a unified admin- 
istrative program, Physical Education plants, athletic fields, and 
equipment. Field trips to neighboring localities of recreational 
and athletic interest. Second term begins Aug. 1. Daily except 
Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: Lis.-31.) 


(For further information, consult members of the Department of 


Physical 


9-10 


127 


Education for Men.) 


PHYSICS 
Electricity and Magnetism (3) Cheney 
Prerequisite: Physics 3 or 11. Students who have credit for 
high-school Physics from an accredited high school may, with 


the permission of the Physics Department, omit this prereq- 
uisite. Material fee, $4.50. Nine weeks’ term; Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 5.10 p.m., and Tues. and Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. 
(Rooms: Lis.-14 and Lis.-11.) 
Mechanics, Sound, and Light (3) Brown and Cheney 
Prerequisite: Physics 3 or 11. Students who have credit for 
high-school Physics from an accredited high school may, with 
the permission of the Physics Department, omit this prereq- 
uisite. Material fee, $4.50. Nine weeks' term; Mon., Wed., 
and Fri, 6.10 p.m., and Tues. and Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. 
(Rooms: Lis.-ı4 and Lis.-11.) 
Introduction to Modern Physics (2) Brown 
Prerequisite: Physics 12 and 13. A student may take one of 
these prerequisites concurrently if he has credit for the other 
one. Six weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: 
Lis.-23.) 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 
The Government of the United States (3) West 
The Federal Government. Nine weeks’ term; daily except 
Sat, 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-3.) 
The Government of the United States (3-3) Tillema 
Federal and State Government with an emphasis upon recent 
tendencies and changing relations between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. Second half begins July 20. Nine weeks’ 
term; daily except Sat., 9.30 to 11.20 a.m. (Room: D-3.) 


State Government (3) West 
Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-3.) 
Commercial Law (3) Tillema 


Contracts, agency, bailments, and sales. Nine weeks’ term; 


daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-303.) 
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172 International Politics (2) 
The forces which motivate the relations of nations. 
term; daily except Sat., 9.30 a.m. (Room: D 201.) 
194 The Far East (2) Johnstone 
Far Eastern politics with emphasis on the post-war period. 
Six weeks' term; daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-201.) 


Johnstone 
Six weeks' 


282 Seminar: International Law and Relations (2) Johnstone 
Six weeks' term; Tues. and Thurs., 8.10 p.m. (Room: C-102.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


(Psychology 1, General Psychology, is prerequisite for all othe 


r courses 
in Psychology.) 


I General Psychology (3) Hunt 
I 


The fundamental principles underlying human behavior. Nine 

weeks' term. 

Section A, daily except Sat., 8.30 a.m. (Room: D-204.) 

Section B, daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-204.) 

2 Applied Psychology (3) Omwake 
The applications of Psychology in business, industry, medicine, 
law, athletics, education, and art. Nine weeks’ term; daily 
except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-204.) 

115 Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt 
The causes, diagnosis, and treatment of the various types of 
mental disorders, with clinics. Nine weeks’ term; daily except 
Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-200.) 

121 Educational Psychology (2) Dreese 
Individual differences and their educational significance, psy- 
chology of learning, special emphasis on adolescence. Oppor- 
tunity to earn three semester-hours of credit may be arranged 
Six weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 8.30 a.m. (Room: D-207.) 

133 Educational Measurements (2) 


Dreese 
The construction and use of the newer types of educational 
tests. Material fee, $1.50. S 


11.30 am. (Room: D 207.) 
180 Systematic Psychology (3) Omwake 
A comparative and critical survey of the contemporary psy- 
chological schools and their backgrounds. Nine weeks’ term; 
daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-200.) 
Seminar; Psychology of Motivation (3) Dreese 
With special reference to Education. Six weeks’ term; daily 
except Sat., 9.30 a.m. (Room: D-207.) 


ix weeks' term; daily except Sat., 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 
First-Year French (3-3) Doyle 
Grammar, translation, pronunciation. Second half begins July 
20. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: 
C-203.) 
Second-Y ear French (3-3) Protzman 


Reading of modern French; grammar review, oral practice. 
Second half begins July 20. Nine weeks’ term; daily except 
Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: D-201.) 


SPANISH 


First-Y ear Spanish (3-3) Alonso 
Grammar, translation, pronunciation. Second half begins July 
20. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat, 6.10 to 8 p.m. 


(Room: D-301.) 


Second-Y ear Spanish (3-3) Corliss 
Reading of modern Spanish; grammar review; oral practice. 
Second half begins July 20. Nine weeks’ term; daily except 
Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: D-102.) 


SOCIOLOGY 


Organization of Society (3) Wells 
The origin and early development of culture; man’s social 
nature; types of groups and social institutions; social processes; 
social change and social control. Nine weeks’ term; daily ex- 


cept Sat., 7.30 am. (Room: D-205.) 


Educational Sociology (2) Wells 
A study of the school as a social institution, with special em- 
phasis upon its relation to the community and upon the socializa- 
tion of the curriculum. Six weeks’ term; daily except Sat.» 
9.30 a.m. (Room: D-205.) 


Urban Sociology (3) Wells 
The origin and growth of cities; types of cities; their social 
structure, composition, functions, and problems; urban per- 
sonalities and institutions; urbanization and social control; city 
planning. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat, 5.10 p.m. 


(Room: D-205.) 
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SPANISH 
(See Romance Languages) 
STATISTICS 
101-2 Е, onomic and Sociologie al Statistics (3 3) Weida 


Prerequisite: at least one entrance unit in Algebra. Students 
desiring to register for one half only of this course must obtain 
permission from the instructor. Second half begins July 20. 
Material fee, $3 for each half. Nine weeks’ term; daily except 
Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: D-206.) 


160 Analysis of Variance (3) Weida 
Prerequisite: at least one entrance unit in Algebra. Nine weeks’ 
term; daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-206.) 


ZOOLOGY 


1-2 Introduction to Zoology (3-3) Young 
Lectures and laboratory work introductory to zoological char- 
acters, the general principles of biology and evolution, and com- 
Parative morphology. Second half begins July 20. Material 
fee, $4.50 for each half. Nine weeks' term; daily except Sat., 
5.10 to 6 and 6.10 to 9 p.m. (Room: C-205.) 

5 Field Zoology (3) Bartsch 
A field course covering the range of habitat afforded by our 
own locality, intended to acquaint the student with living ani- 
mals in their natural surroundings. Problems in ecology. Six 
weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 7 to 8.50 a.m., and Sat. after- 
noon, І to 6 p.m. (Room: C-303.) 


54 Mammalian Anatomy (3) Young 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Material fee, $4.50. Six weeks' 
term; daily except Sat., 6.10 to 7 and 7.10 to 9 p.m. (Room: 
C-303.) 

135 Field Ornithology (3) Bartsch 
Intersession course June 1-July 4, inclusive; daily, 7 to 8.50 
a.m.; trip to the rookeries of the middle Atlantic coast, July 
1-4, inclusive. 

253 Research (3) 
Investig 


The Staff 
ation of*special problems. Nine weeks' term; hours to 
be arranged. 


SCHEDULE OF COURSES 


For courses in Law and Physical Education for Men, consult department 


announcements pages 53-54 and pages 55-56. 


Note seminars and research courses for which hours are to be arranged, 
listed under department announcements. 


NINE WEEKS’ TERM 
June 20-August 19 


7.30-8.20 A.M. 


Econ. 127, Recent Problems in Public Finance (3) 
Hist. 149, The Contemporary World (3) 
Soc. 27, Organization of Society (3) 


8.30-9.20 A.M. 


Chem. 11-12, General Chemistry (4-4), until 1.20 p.m. 

Chem. 41—42, Organic Chemistry (4—4), until 1.20 p.m. 

Engl. 51, Introduction to English Literature (3) 

Hist. 40, Development of European Civilization since 1789 (3) 
Psych. 1, General Psychology (3) 


9.30-10.20 A.M. 


Chem. 11-12, General Chemistry (4—4), 8.30 a.m.—1.20 p.m. 

Chem. 21, Inorganic Qualitative Analysis (4), until 12.20 p.m. 

Chem. 41-42, Organic Chemistry (4-4), 8.30 a.m.-1.20 p.m. 

Econ. 1-2, Introductory Economics (3-3), until 11.20 a.m. 

Engl. 1-2, Freshman English (3-3), until 11.20 a.m. 

German 1-2, First-Year German (3-3), until 11.20 a.m. 

Pol. Sc. 9-10, T'he Government of the United States (3-3), until 11.20 a.m. 


10.30-11.20 A.M. 


Chem. 11-12, General Chemistry (4-4), 8.30 a.m.-1.20 p.m. 

Chem. 21, Inorganic Qualitative Analysis (4), 9.30 a.m.-12.20 p.m. 
Chem. 41-42, Organic Chemistry (4-4), 8.30 a.m.-1.20 p.m. 

Econ. 1-2, Introductory Economics (3-3), 9.30-11.20 a.m. 

Engl. 1-2, Freshman English (3-3), 9.30-11.20 a.m. 

German 1-2, First-Year German (3-3), 9.30-11.20 a.m. 

Pol. Sc. 9-10, The Government of the United States (3-3), 9.30-11.20 a.m. 


(60) 
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11.30 A.M.—I 2.20 P.M. 


Bus. Admin. 51, Principles of Accounting (3) 


Chem. 11-12, General Chemistry (4-4), 8.30 a.m.-ı.20 p.m. 


Chem. 21, /norga nic Qualitative Analysis (4), 9.30 a.m.-12.20 p.m. 
Chem. 41-42, Organic Chemistr; (4-4), 8.30 a.m.-1.20 p.m. 
Engl. 52, Intr oduction to English Lite rature (3) 


Hist. 39, Development of European Civilization to 1789 (3) 
12.30-1.20 P.M. 


Chem. 11-12, General Chemistry (4-4), 8.30 a.m.-1.20 p.m. 
Chem. 41-42, Organic Chemistry (4-4), 8.30 a.m.-1.20 p.m. 


5.10—6.00 P.M. 


Botany 5, Field Botany (6), until 7 p.m. 

Bus, Admin. 102, Business Management (3) 

us. Admin. 115, Business Finance (3) 

Econ. 122, The Federal Reserve System (3) 

“ngl. 152, The Romantic Movement (3) 

ngl. 176, The American Novel (3) 

ist. 71, Development of American Civilization to 1865 (3) 
Hist, 120, Intellectual Aspects of the Renaissance and Reformation (3) 
Math. 12, Plane Analytic Geometry (3) 

ysics 12, Electricity and Magnetism (3), Tues. and Thurs., 6.30-8.30 

p.m. 

Pol. Sc. 9, The Government of the United States (3) 
Psych, I, General Psychology (3) 

Sych. 180, Systematic Psychology (3) 

0С. 126, Urban Sociology (3) 
Statistics 160, Analysis of Variance (3) 


oology 1-2, Introduction to Zoology (3-3), until 9 p.m. 


6.10-7.00 P.M. 
зу ead س‎ 


Botany 5, Field Botany (6), 5.10-7 p.m. 


us. Admin, 51-52, Principles of Accounting (3-3), until 8 p.m. 
Bus, Admin. 101, Business Organization and Control (3) 
Con. 1-2, Introductory Economics (3-3), until 8 p.m. 
Con. 177, Advanced Economic Theory (3) 
“ngl. 1-2, Fre shman English (3-3), until 8 p.m. 
“ngl. 91, Introduction to European Literature (3) 
пр]. 142, The Neoclassical Movement (3) 
ngl. 174, Chief American Romanticists (3) 
Engl. 183, The English Drama before 1642 (3) 
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French 1-2, First-Year French (3-3), until 8 p.m. 

French 5-6, Second-Y ear French (3-3), until 8 p.m. 

German 1-2, First-Year German (3-3), until 8 p.m. 

German 5-6, Second-Year German (3-3), until 8 p.m. 

Hist. 72, Development of American Civilization since 1865 (3) 

Hist. 176, Representative Americans (3) 

Math. 19-20, Differential and Integral Calculus (3-3), until 8 p.m. 

Philos. 132, Ethics (3) 

Physics 12, Electricity and Magnetism (3), Tues. and Thurs., 6.30- 
8.30 p.m. 

Physics 13, Mechanics, Sound, and Light (3), 'Tues. and Thurs., 6.30- 
8.30 p.m. 

Pol. Sc. 10, State Government (3) 

Pol. Sc. 127, Commercial Law (3) 

Psych. 2, Applied Psychology (3) 

Psych. 115, Abnormal Psychology (3) 

Span. 1-2, First-Year Spanish (3-3), until 8 p.m. 

Span. 5-6, Second-Y ear Spanish (3-3), until 8 p.m. 

Statistics 101-2, Economic and Sociological Statistics (3-3), until 8 p.m. 

Zoology 1-2, Introduction to Zoology (3-3), 5.10-9 p.m. 


7.10-8.00 P.M. 


Bus. Admin. 51-52, Principles of Accounting (3-3), 6.10-8 p.m. 

Econ. 1-2, Introductory Economics (3-3), 6.10-8 p.m. 

Engl. 1-2, Freshman English (3-3), 6.10-8 p.m. 

Engl. 92, Introduction to European Literature (3) 

French 1-2, First-Year French (3-3), 6.10-8 p.m. 

French 5-6, Second-Year French (3-3), 6.10-8 p.m. 

German 1-2, First-Year German (3-3), 6.10-8 p.m. 

German 5-6, Second-Year German (3-3), 6.10-8 p.m. 

Math. 19-20, Differential and Integral Calculus (3-3), 6.10-8 p.m. 

Physics 12, Electricity and Magnetism (3), Tues. and Thurs., 6.30- 
8.30 p.m. 

Physics 13, Mechanics, Sound, and Light (3), Tues. and Thurs., 6.30- 
8.30 p.m. 

Span. 1-2, First-Year Spanish (3-3), 6.10-8 p.m. 

Span. 5-6, Second-Y ear Spanish (3-3), 6.10-8 p.m. 

Statistics 101-2, Economic and Sociological Statistics (3-3), 6.10-8 p.m. 

Zoology 1-2, Introduction to Zoology (3-3), 5.10-9 p.m. 


8.10 P.M. 


Econ. 275, Business Cycles: Theory and Problems (3), days to be ar- 
ranged 
Engl. 235, Seminar: Shakespeare (3), days to be arranged 
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Engl. 276, Melville and Hawthorne (3), days to be arranged 

Hist. 243, Proseminar in European History: Contemporary Dictator- 
ships (3), Tues. and Thurs. 

Physics 12, Electricity and Magnetism (3), Tues. and Thurs., 6.30- 
8.30 p.m. 

Physics 13, Mechanics, Sound, and Light (3), Tues. and Thurs., 6.30- 
8.30 p.m. 

Zoology 1-2, Introduction to Zoology (3-3), 5.10-9 p.m. 


SIX WEEKS’ TERM 


June 27—August 5 
7.00 A.M. 


Zoology 5, Field Zoology (3), until 8.50 a.m. 
7.30-8.20 A.M. 


Educ. 119, Leadership in Recreational Groups (2) 

Educ. 152, Secondary Education: The Junior High School (2) 
Educ. 251, Seminar: Secondary Education (3) 

Zoology s, Field Zoology (3), 7-8.50 a.m. 


8.30-9.20 A.M. 


Educ. 174, The Social Studies (2) 

Educ. 249, Seminar: The Curriculum (3) 

Engl. 193, Introduction to the Study of Poetry (2) 
Philos. 103, Principles of Philosophy (2) 

Psych. I21, Educational Psychology (2) 

Zoology 5, Field Zoology (3), 7-8.50 a.m. 


9.30-10.20 A.M. 


Educ. 172, Teaching of Science (2) 

Educ. 214, Seminar: Educational Origins (3) 
Engl. 161, Victorian Literature (2) 

Hist. 192, Current History (2) 

Pol. Sc. 172, International Politics (2) 

Psych. 223, Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) 
Soc. 120, Educational Sociology (2) 


10.30-11.20 A.M. 


Educ. 143, Children’s Literature (2) 


Educ. 210, Seminar: Philosophy of Education (3) 
Educ. 285, Seminar: Administration (3) 
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Engl. 178, Modern American Poetry (2) 
Hist. 130, The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism (2) 


11.30 A.M.—12.20 P.M. 


Educ. 147, Teaching of Reading (2) 

Educ. 279, Seminar: Comparative Education (3) 
Hist. 186, Recent American Foreign Policy (2) 
Psych. 133, Educational Measurements (2) 
5.10-6.00 P.M. 


Chem. 191-92, History of Chemistry (1-1) 
Physics 14, Introduction to Modern Physics (2) 
Pol. Sc. 194, The Far East (2) 


6.10-7.00 P.M. 

Zoology 54, Mammalian Anatomy (3), until 9 p.m. 
7.10-8.00 P.M. 

Zoology 54, Mammalian Anatomy (3), 6.10-9 p.m. 
SOTM 


Pol. Sc. 282, Seminar: International Law and Relations (2), Tues. and 
Thurs. 
Zoology 54, Mammalian Anatomy (3), 6.10-9 p.m. 


Academic credit, 6-7 

Administration, officers of, 13 

Admission, 20-21, 29, 31, 36, 37, 40, 41 
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29 
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Monday to Friday, 
both dates inclusive 

Saturday to Satur- 
day, both dates in- 
clusive 
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day 
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Wednesday 
Thursday .... 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday to Wednes- 
day, both dates in- 
clusive 

Friday 


Occasion 


Preregistration period for the 
second semester 


Midyear examination period 


Last day for receiving theses of 

candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts to be conferred 
in February 

Scholastic-aptitude tests for en- 
tering freshmen 

Examinations for students who 
wish to qualify for advanced 
courses 

Registration period for the sec- 
ond semester 

Stated meeting of 
Trustees 

lasses resumed for the second 
semester 

Foreign-langu 


the Board of 


C 


ze examinations for 
candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts 

Winter Convocation. Holiday 

Last day on which candidates 
may file thesis subjects for the 
degree of Master of Arts to be 
conferred in June 

Last day for late registration for 
the second semester 

Applications for fellowships for 
1939-40 should be filed 

| Stated meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 

Easter recess 


Pan American 

Convocation 
| Last day for receiving theses of 
candidates for the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Doc- 
tor of Education to be con- 
ferred in June 


Day. Special 


| Last day on which candidates 


may file thesis subjects for the 
degrees of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy and Doctor of Education 
to be conferred the following 
February 


Date 


May 6 


May 19 


May 20 


May 24-June то... | 


MEY SO: 51. 
May 31-June то... 


JONG xS 
June 11 
June 14 
June 19 


June 26..... 


July 4 


September 14 


September 23, 25-26 


Day 


Batirday 5.2 
Wednesday to Satur- 
day, both dates in- 
clusive 
Tuesday ............ 
day, both dates in- 
clusive 
Thursday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Friday 


Thursday 


Saturday, Monday, 
and Tuesday 


| 1939-40 
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Occasion 


Last day for applications for de- 
grees and Junior Certificates 
to be conferred in June 
| Foreign-language examinati 
candidates for tl 
Master of Arts 
| Last day for receiving theses of 
candidates for the degree of 
| Master of Arts and for the pro- 
| fessional degrees in Engineer- 
ing to be conferred in June 
Applications for sch arships for 
1939-40 should be filed 
Final examination period in the 


Law School 


tor 


of 


Memorial Day. Holiday 
| Final examination period in all 
Colleges, Schools, and Divi- 


| _ sions except the Law School 
Annual meeting of the Board of 


Trustees 

Baccalaureate Sermon 

Commencement 

Instruction begins in the nine 
weeks’ term in the Summer 
Sessions 

Instruction begins in the first 
summer term of the Law School 

Instruction begins in the six 
weeks’ term in the Summer 
Sessions 

Independence Day. Holiday 

First summer term in the Law 
School ends 

Second summer term in the Law 
School begins 

Six weeks’ summer term ends in 
all Colleges, Schools, and Divi- 
sions except the Law School 

Nine weeks’ summer term ends 
in all Colleges, Schools, and Di- 
Visions except the Law School 

Second summer term in the Law 
School ends 

Registration period for the first 

| semester of the academic year 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OF THE UNIVERSITY 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees of the University is composed of tl 


ie President 
of the University, ex officio 


› and the following persons by election: 


1938 

Avery DeLano Andrews, B.S., LL.B., Winter Park, 
Clarence Aiken Aspinwall, 1140 Fifteenth Street. 
Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B., Hibbs Building. 
Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D., 3405 Lowell Street. 
*Howard Wilkinson Hodgkins, B.S., LL.B., 1604 First National Bank 

Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
* John Edgar Hoover,LL.M.,LL.D., United States Department of Justice. 
Charles Riborg Mann, Ph.D., Sc.D., 744 Jackson Place. 
Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., 1721 H Street. 
Chester Wells, B.S., Graduate 


Florida. 


United States Naval War College ; 
Jones Mill Road, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


1939 

Harry Cassell Davis, A.M., L.H.D., 1921 Kalorama Road. 

*George Edgar Fleming, LL.M., Union Trust Company. 

Charles William Gerstenberg, LL.B., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers’ School ; 

Governor's Island, New York. 

Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., National ( 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., 


зеовгарћіс Society. 
Washington Loan and Trust C 
Theodore Williams Noyes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D., 


shire Avenue. 


ompany. 
1730 New Hamp- 


*Luther Halsey Reichelderfer, M.D., LL.D., 1661 Crescent Place. 
1940 

Charles Silas Baker, A.M., LL.B., 720 Munsey Building. 

* Bennett Champ Clark, A.B., LL.B., Senate Office Building. 

John Henry Cowles, LL.D., 1733 Sixteenth Street. 

Robert Vedder Fleming, Riggs National Bank. 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., Riggs National Bank. 


* Nominated by the alumni, 
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Arthur Peter, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Building. 

Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, LL.D., Hill Building. 

Merle Thorpe, A.B., United States Chamber of Commerce Building. 
*Alfred Adams Wheat, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., District Court House. 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Robert Vedder Fleming 


Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Arthur Peter 


Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Harry Cassell Davis 


* Nominated by the alumni. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 


EXECUTIVE CX )MMITTEE 
The President of the University, Chairman; Mr. Jaker, Secretary; 
Mr. Robert V. Fleming; Mr. Glover; Dr. Reichelderfer ; 
Mrs. Evans; Mr. Tuckerman 


COMMITTEE ON EDL CATIONAL POLICY 
Mr. Mann, Chairman; Mr. Thorpe; Mr. Gerstenberg; Mr. Hoover; 
Mr. Grosvenor 


COMMITTEE ON ENDX )WMENT FUNDS 
Mr. Aspinwall, Chairman: Mr. Cowles; Mr. George E. I 
Mrs. Strong; Mr. Wells 


leming; 


COMMITTEE ON F INANCE 
Mr. Erwin, Chairman; Mr. Robert V. 


Fleming; Mr. Peter; 
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Professor of Politi 
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HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, А.М. 5500 33d St. 


Professor of Romance Languages; Dean of 
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WARREN FALES DRAPER, A.B., M.D., 4710 25th St., Lyonhurst, 
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MITCHELL DREESE, Рн.р., 4136 41st St., 
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EDWARD JOSEPH DUFFY, A.B. 2424 Foxhall Rd. 
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JAMES J. DURRETT, MD. 2029 G St. 
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HELEN MARIE DYER, Рн.р., Apt. 201 Е, 
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ROLLO EUGENE DYER, А.В, M.D. 3131 Rittenhouse St. 
Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine 
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JUSTIN LINCOLN EDGERTON, A.B.. LL.B., 2217 38th St. 
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WATSON WILLIAM ELDRIDGE, M.D. St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


Associate in Medicine. 


JOSEPH FRANCIS ELWARD. Puar.D., M.D., 4441 Hawthorne St. 


Clinical Instructor in Radiology. 


NATHANAEL HOWARD ENGLE, Pu.D., 


4000 Cathedral Ave. 
Professorial Lecturer on Marketing. 


ALFRED ENNIS, M.S., E.E., 228 Maple Ave., 
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PAUL JACOB EWERHARDT, M.D., 3322 McKinley St. 
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CLAUD MAX FARRINGTON, A.M, 


Associate Professor of P 


RUSSELL JOSEPH FIELDS, B.S., M.D., 


Clinical Instruct 


AUBREY DAVID FISCHER, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


ALMA F( )GELBERG, Pu.D., 


Instructor in Phys iology. 


JOHN PORTER FOLEY, Jr., Pu.D,, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


THE( )DORE CLA REMONT CHEN F( ING, 


Clinical Instructor in Dermatolog 


M.D., 


JAMES HAROLD FOX, A.M. Ep D., 
Associate Professor of Education; Dean of the 
School of Education. 


CARSON PETER FRAILEY, P 


HAR.D., 
Professorial Lecturer on Ind 


ustrial Pharmacy. 


EDWARD FRANCIS, B.S., M.D., LL.D., 
Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine. 
LESLIE CARL FRANK, CE- 
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WALTER FREEMAN, Pa.D., MD, 
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ELMER WINK FUGITT, M.D, 
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LLER, Рн.В., M.D, 
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U.S. Public Health Service 
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EDGAR DEUCHER GRIF F IN, A.B., M.D., 
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ROBERT FISKE GRIGGS, Px.D., 
Professor of B tany. 
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FRANCIS RANDALL HAGNER, M.D 
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St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


BERNARD LAURISTON HARDIN, Jr., A.B., 


M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 


HAROLD FRIEND HARDING, PuD., 
Associate Professor of Public Speaking, 


ROBERT HOWE H/ 


University Physicia 


JOSEPH HARRIS, А.В. M.D., 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


WILLIAM PRESTO 


Associate in Obstet 


CLAYTON HOWARD HIXSON, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


HERMAN SOLOMO 


Associate in Medic 


JAMES IRVIN H 


Lecturer in Che 


FRANK ADELBERT HORN 
Assistant Professor of Medic 
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ALEC HORWI 
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Professor of Rom 
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Professor of Ci 
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ance Languages. 
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N HOFFMAN, АВ, M.D, 
OFFMAN, Px.D., 


ADAY, M.S., M.D., 
ine; Assistant Director 
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TZ, M.S., МР, 


Associate in Surgery. 


CHARLES PERR 
Associate in Ur 


THELMA HUNT, Рн.р., M.D., 
Associate Professor of Psychology, 


CF IARLES WILBUR HYDE, M.D, 
Clinical Instructor in Anesthesia. 


JOHN IHLDER, B.S., 
ecturer on City Building, 


OLIVER JOHN IR 
Instructor in Bioc 


Y HOWZE, MD., 


2230 California St. 


1719 I St. 

3135 Connecticut Ave. 

Hampton Courts Apts 

3214. 39th St. 

1837 Monroe St. NE 

3720 McKinley St. 

3051 Idaho Ave. 

604 E. Woodbine St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

1718 Rhode Island Ave. 


2029 G St. 


1612 Crittenden St. 


4715 16th St. 

2230 California St. 

3700 Massachusetts Ave. 
2900 28th St. 

2811 P St. 


711 Van Buren St. 


The | George W ashington Universit, 


GEORGE BAIN JENKINS, M.D. 


Professor of Anatomy. 


WILLIAM HERNDON JENKINS, M. D., 
Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino -laryngology. 


ROBERT JAMES JERMSTAD, A.B., BS, МШ. 


Instructor in Path ology. 


ARLIN REX JOHNSON, Рн... 
urer on Acce 


ounting. 


ARTHUR FREDERICK JOHNSON, M.E., 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


DON R. JOHNSON, LL.B., M. D., 


Associate in Oto-rhino- lary mgolog 


ер К АМСІЅ EDGAR JOHNSTON. Pn.D,, 


I sor of Mathematic 


"ШАМ CRANE JOHNSTONE, Jr 
$ f Political Science; Dean 0j 


Pu Dy 


the Junior 


CECIL KNIGHT JONES, S. 
Adjunct Professor o 1 Ame 


n Literature. 


HELEN GLADYS KAIN, B.S., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Obstet rics and Gynecology. 


HOWARD FRANCIS KANE, A.B., M.D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


ELMER LOUIS KAYSER, Рн. 


Professor of European History; Dean of University 


Students: University 


EVANDER FRANK KELLY, M.D., 


Profes — Ll turer on Pharmaceutical 
Org: 10n5. 


RALPH DALE KENNEDY, Рн.р., 
Asso e Professor of Accounting 
istration 


IARRY HYLAND KERI 
d Professor of Sites. 


AL ES HEYL KIESSLING, A.B., MD, 


Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


JAMES ROBERT KIRKLAND, A.B., LL.M, 
Lecturer in Law 


FRANCES KIRKPATRICK, A. M, 
Associate Professor of Home Economics. 


and Business 


M.D.C.M., 


* On 


sabbatical leave 1938-39. 


1703 Allison St. 


5404 Ist PI. 


^9 G St 


1021 Oakcrest Rd., 
Alexandria, Va. 


406 Batt ery Lane, 


Beth ie da, Md. 
1737 H St. 


1727 H St. 


9 Hesketh St., 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


3700 Massachusetts Ave. 


4941 Glenbrook Rd. 


2921 34th St. 


2029 G St. 


2528 N. Buchanan St., 
Arlington, Va. 

1929 Q St. 

К.Е. D, 


East Falls Church, Va. 


7440 Georgia Ave. 


2150 Pennsylvania Ave. 


Staff of Instruction 


DONALD CHENOWETH KLINE, B.Ancn., 


Assistant Professor of Art. 


*DEWITT CLINTON KNOWLES, Ja. M 9. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 


GEORGE MARTIN KOEHL, A.M. 


Associate in Physics, 
HOWARD HENRY KOSTER, M.S. mw M.E., 


Assistant Professor of Mechanical En gineer 


JACOB KOTZ, M.D., 


Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and G 


ng 


ynecology 
WALTER BRAMBLE KUNZ, A.M., 
Instructor in Chemistry. 


JOHN RAYMOND LAPHAM, MS., 


rofessor of Civil Engineering; Dean of the School of 


Engineering. 


JOHN FRANCIS LATIMER, Рн. 


Assistant Professor of Classical Languages. 


JOHN WILMER LATIMER, LL.B., 


rofessor of Law. 


HELEN BENNETT LAWRENCE, A.M., 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women. 


GUY WHITMAN LEADBETTER. B.S., MD, 
Associate in Surgery. 


CHESTER ELWOOD LEESE, Рн.р., 
Associate Professor of Physiology. 


WOLFRAM KARL LEGNER, Px.D., 


Instructor in German. 


GEORGE PAUL LEMESHEWSK Y, A.B., M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine, 
EDWARD LEWIS, M.D., 


Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, 


JOHN, EDWARD LIND, M.D, 


~ 


Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, 


WILLIAM MOORE LOMAN, АМ, 


ecturer in Psychology. 


ALFRED GILBERT LUNDQUIST, AM, 
Associate in Physics, 


JOE IN HUGH LYONS, 


Sststant Professor of 


M.S., M.D., 
is Surgery. 
* On leave 1938 39. 


4426 Reservoir Rd. 
2d St. NE. 

2344 Nebraska Ave. 
2824 Connecticut Ave. 
2017 Massachusetts Ave. 


4800 Arkansas Ave. 


4400 Volta PI. 
843 Investment Building. 


4268 V 


ation Lane 
Arlington, 


Va. 

4437 Cathedral Ave. 

215 Kennedy St. 

1121 New Hampshire Ave. 

1335 H St 

2820 Connecticut Ave, 

St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

13 Sherman Ave., 
Takoma Park, Md. 


Keystone Apts, 


1644 21st St. 


COLIN MACKENZIE MACKALL. Pn.D., 


Professor of Chemistry, 


WILLIAM JOHNST¢ IN MALLORY, A.M, M.D., 


Profe: sor of Medicine. 


NICHOLAS ATHANASIOU MANDELOS, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

WILLIAM BERRY MARBURY, M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Surgery. 

CLOYD HECK MARVIN, Рнр.. LL.D., 
President of the University. 

WILLIAM BEVERLEY MASON, M.D., 
Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology. 

GEORGE WALTER McCOY, M 5. 
Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine. 


JOHN ALBERT MCINTIRE, А.В. LL.B. 


Associate Professor of Law. 


EARL BALDWIN McKINLEY. A.B., M.D., 
Professor of Bacteriology; Dean of the School of 
Medicine. 


PRESTON ALEXANDER McLENDON, B.S., 
M.D., 


Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 


HENRY JOHN RUSSELL McNITT, B.S., МР, 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


FLORENCE MARIE MEARS, Рн.Р., 
Associate Professor of Mathematics. 


FRANK LAWRENCE MECHEM, Рн.В., LL.B., 
Lecturer in Law. 


HOWARD MAXWELL MERRIMAN, Px.D., 


Assistant Professor of American History. 


CLARENCE ALTHA MILLER, LL.M., 
Lecturer in Law. 


GAIL LORENZ MILLER, Pı.D,, 


Instructor in Biochemistry. 


JOHN MINOR, A.B., M.D., 


Associate in Medicine. 


WILLIAM CLEMMER MITCHELL, Рн.р., 
Instructor in Mathematics. 

DANIEL BRUCE MOFFETT, A.B., M.D., 
Associate Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


WALTER LEWIS MOLL, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., 
Professor of Law. 


The George Washington University 


1858 Columbia Rd. 
1720 Connecticut Ave, 
1445 Ogden St. 

1403 215% St. 

The University. 

1738 M St. 

2618 Garfield St. 

855 Venable PI. 


2101 Connecticut Ave. 


2002 R St. 


3058 Porter St. 

7304 Hampden Lane, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Kennedy-Warren Apts. 

1230 New Hampshire Ave. 

4416 Greenwich Pkwy. 

1920 S St. 

1629 21st St. 

28 Randolph PI. 

3900 Tuhlaw Rd. 


2911 29th St. 


Staff of Instruction 


WILLIAM ROSS MORRIS, M.D,, 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


EDITH ELIZABETH MORTENSEN, AM. 
Instructor in Zoology. 


ARTI IUR JAMES MOUROT, B.S., M.D.. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery, 


JAMES OLIVER MURDOCK, Рн.В., LLB. 


Lecturer in Law. 


WALTER KENDALL MYERS, 


BS, MD, 
Clinical Instructor in Med 


icine, 


WILLIAM HENRY MYERS, А.В. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men 


CHARLES RUDOLPH NAESER, Pu D., 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 


ESTHER ALSYLVIA NATHANSON, A.B 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne 


JULIUS SALEM NEVIASER, A.B., M.D,, 


clinical Instructor in 


» M.D, 


cology. 


Surgery. 


MARGARET MARY NICHOLSON, A.B., M.D., 


ssociate in Pediatrics. 


AARON NIMETZ, A.B., M.D, 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 


GEORGE NORDLINGER, A.B., M.D, 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
BERNARD NOTES, МР. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
JOEL NORTON NOVICK, MD. M.S.C,, 
Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


ROGER O'DONNELL, 
slinical Ins 


Jr, M.D. 
tructor in Obstetrics and G 
THOMAS ALVIN 


Associate in Elect 


ynecology, 
O'HALLORAN, B.S. IN EE,, 
rical Engineering, 
JOSEPH CARL OLEINIK, MS., 
Associate in Civil Engineering. 
ROBERT OLESEN, M.D, 
rofessorial Lecturer in P. 
KATHARINE TAIT 
Visiting Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


SAUL CHESTERFIELD OPPENHEIM, A.M. 
JD, SID: 


Associate Professor of Law, 


reventive Medicine. 


OMWAKE, Рн.р,, 


3705 Albemarle St. 
136 Custer Rd., 
Bethesda, Md. 


2322 2 


1609 K St 
1907 K St. 
1752 Lanier Pl. 


708 E. Leland St 


t 


Chevy Chase, Md. 
1000 Maryland Ave, NE. 
702 Farragut St. 
1735 New H: mpshire Ave, 
2900 Connecticut Ave. 
4730 Illinois Ave. 

3701 Massachusetts Ave. 


924 N. Irvir 


St., 
Arlington, Va. 


А 

V 

4529 44th St, 

5709 Chevy Chase Pkwy. 

Agnes Scott College, 
ecatur, Ga. 


2121 New York Ave, 


G y; AG RT OTTENBERG, A.M., M.D., 
tical Instructor in Urology. 
WINFRED OVERHOLSER, A.B.. M.D 


Professor of Psy hiatry. 


"RICHARD NORMAN OWENS, Рн.р., 
Profes Accountin 
tion. 


CP.A, 


X of 


HOWARD POPE PARKER, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


MAUDE NELSON PARKER, 


Lecturer in Physical Education for Women. 


LEL AND WILBU E —Ó Рн.Р., 


Professor of Bai 


PHIL IP OSC: AR PELLAND, M.D, 


Clinical Instructor in Sure gery. 


BERNATH EUGENE PHILLIPS, A.M., 
Instructor in Physical Education for Men 

ANES EBENEZER PIXLEE, B.S 
Professor of Phy 1 Educa ir Men 


MAURICE PROTAS, A.B., M. D., 
Associate in Medicine. 


MERLE IRVING PROTZMAN, А.М. 


Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 


PAUL STIRLING PUTZKI, M.D,, 


Clinical Professor of Surgery. 


LUIS QUINTANILLA, Рн.В., L.-ts-L.. 


Associate in Romance Languages. 


LOWELL L 
Profe 


JOSEPH RAGATZ, Рн.р., 
or of European History. 


ELIZABETH MAPELSDEN RAMSEY, 
Associate in Pathology. 


HERBERT PERCY RAMSEY, 


Assistant Professor of 


A.B., M.D, 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
* On sabbatical leave second 


TO atical leave first semester 1938 39. 


semester 1938-39 


George Washington Univer sity 


z and Business Administra- 


KATHERINE ELIZABETH PARKER, A.M., M.D.. 


A.B., M.D., 


1415 Holly St. 


St. Eliza 


beths Hospital. 


3113 Key Blvd., 
Arlington, Va. 


3133 Connecticut Ave. 
2900 Connecticut Ave. 
4805 Langdrum Lane, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

4447 Volta PI. 

3331 18th St. 

Park Central Apts. 
Westchester Apts. 


4000 Cathedral Ave. 


2500 S. Eads St., 
Aurora Hills, Va. 


2015 Q St. 


1629 Columbia Rd. 


5715 Midwood Rd., 


` Bethesda, Ма. 


2540 Massachusetts Ave. 


1343 Otis Pl. 


Staff of Instruction 


ERNEST FERGUSON RANDALL, A.M 


ML, 1028 Connecti 
ecturer on Acc ounting. 


JOHN ALTON REED, A.B. M.D., 


3309 35th St. 
Associate in Medicine. 


FREDERICK AUGUST REUTER, M D., 3118 New Mexico 
Clinical Professor of Urology. 


WINIFRED RICHMOND, Pı.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry, 


ARCH LOCKHART RIDDICK, А.В. M.D., 
Clinical Protecenr af Surgery 


HENRY GODDARD ROBERTS, AM. 


1709 H St. 
Assistant Professor of Public 


Speaking. 
NATHAN ROBERTSON, A.B. 


2029 G St. 
Lecturer in Journalism, 


ALDEN FRANKLIN ROE, Sc D., 


Willow Ave., 
Instructor in Bacteriology, 


211 
Takoma Park, Md. 
JOSEPH HYRAM ROE, Рн.р., 


1352 Jefferson St. 
rofessor of Biochemistry, 


GRETCHEN LOUISA ROGERS. AM., 


21 I St. 
Instructor in German. 


JAMES ALFRED ROLLS, A.B. M.D., 4904 Georgia Ave. 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 

JOHN KERR ROSE, A.B., 1462 Belmont St. 
Research Associate in Education. 

GEORGE BYRON ROTH, А.В. M.D,, 
Professor of Pharmacology. 


WILLIAM CARL RUEDIGER, PxD., 


rofessor of Education; Provost of 


3814 T St. 


the University, 
WILLIAM WARREN SAGER. M.S., M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Surgery, 
SHIO SAKANISI IT, PRD- 
Research Associats in Political Science. 
LEROY LEE SAWYER, Jr., A.B., M.D.. 
Assistant Pro essor of Oto-rhing- 
ROYD RAY SAYERS, A.M. M.D., 


607 Oronoco St.. 
2, te > . . "e y 
rojessorial Lecturer on In dustrial Hygiene. Alexandria, Va, 


4428 Edmunds St. 
Library of Congress. 


4911 Quebec St. 


taryngology. 


HERBERT HERMANN SCHOENFELD, M.D,, 


4332 Hawthorne S: 
Ssistant Professor of Surgery, 


St. Elizabeths Hospit 


2900 Glover Drive. 


CHARLES AURELIUS SCHUTZ, A.B., 
Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 


RAYMOND JOHN SEEGER, Рн.р., 


Associate Professor of Physics. 


EDWARD HENRY SEHRT, Pu.D,, 


rojessor of German. 


M.D., 


GUSTAV SEIDLER, 
Profe rial Lectur 


Pu.D., 
rin Economics. 


HYMAN DAVID SHAPIRO, M.D,, 


Associate in Neurology. 


"ERNEST SEWALL SHE PARD, 
Assistant Professor of English. 


A.M., 


ERNEST ALFRED WATSON SHEPPARD. 
M D.C M., 
Associate Professor of Ophthalmology 
SAMUEL ALEXANDER SILK, Puar.G. MD. 


Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 


ALEXANDER SIMON, A.B., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Neurolo gy. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS SIMPSON, МР. 


Professor of Dermatology and Sy philology. 


GEORGE VICTOR SIMPSON, M. D., 
Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology. 


NATHAN NORMAN SMILER, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


AUDLEY LAWRENCE SMITH, Рн. Dy 
Associate Professor of English. 


FRANK SMITH, A.M., 
Associate in English. 
HARVEY ARTHUR SMITH, Рн. 


Lecturer in Education. 


LUTHER HENRY SNYDER, A.B., мр. 


Instructor in Pathology. 


HECTOR GALLOWAY SPAULDING, B.S., 
LL.B., S.J.D 


Professor of Law. 


FRANCIS GEORGE SPEIDEL, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Anesthesia; Associ iate Uni- 
versity Physician. 


* On енщ leave second semester 1938-39. 


The George e W ashington U niversity 


1802 Park Rd. 
4550 Connecticut Ave. 
1844 Columbia Rd. 
4311 Cathedral Ave, 
4218 16th St. 


3267 N St. 


4931 Brandywine St. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
1335 HSt. 

2101 Connecticut Ave. 
1715 Hoban Rd. 

1835 16th St. 

4430 Volta РІ. 

622 Kenyon St. 

4216 Jenifer St. 
5124 Chevy Chase Pkwy. 


1423 Madison St. 


221 Rittenhouse St. 


ROSCOE ROY SPENCER, A.B., M.D., ; 
Associate Professor of Hygiene and Preventive 


Medicine. 


GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, Jr., AM, 
Assistant Professor of English. 


HAROLD GRIFFITH SUTTON, M.S., 
Professor of Finance; Director of Admi 


LOYD HALL SUTTON, B.S., LL.B., 
Adjunct Professor of Law. 
LENNIG SWEET. Рн.р., 


Lecturer in Education, 


ssions. 


RALPH EDWIN TARBETT, B.S., 
Professorial Lecturer on Sanitary Science. 


JAMES HENRY TAYLOR, Pa.D., 


Professor of Mathematics. 


EDWARD TELLER, Pua.D., 


rojessor of Physics. 


ALFRED PEMBROKE THOM, A.B.. M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in li 


Medicine. 


WILLIAM RAYMOND TI IOMAS, M.D, 
Associate in Obs ] 


tetrics and Gynecology. 


RICHARD KNIGHT THOMPSON, DDS 
Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery. 


THOMAS CARLTON THOMPSON, B.S., MD, 


Associate Professor of Urology. 


LYMAN BROOKE TIBBETS, Puar.D., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


JOHN ALBERT TILLEMA, Pa.D., LL.M,, S.J.D, 


ssociate Professor of Political Science. 


ELIJAH WHITE TITUS, Puan.D. M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

KATHRYN MILDRED TOWNE, AM. 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

WALTER LEWIS TREADWAY, M.D., 
Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine. 


FRED SALISBURY TUPPER, Ри... 


Assistant Professor of English. 


JENNY EMSLEY TURNBULL, A.M., 
nstructor in Physical E 


tducation for Women. 


Staff of Instruction 


3917 Oliver St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


1832 Biltmore St. 
105 W. Underwood St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


5601 Western Ave. 


407 Carroll Ave., 
Takoma Park, Md. 


138 Custer Rd., 
Bethesda, Md. 

2610 Garfield St. 

1910 Kalorama Rd. 


5433 Kansas Ave. 


4843 Woodway Lane. 


1723 N. Barton St., 
Arlington, Va. 


3459 Macomb St 

2150 Pennsylvania Ave. 

Manor Club, RFD. 4, 
Rockville, Md. 


1916 G St. 


1393 Sheridan St. 
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AGNES KERR TWEEDIE, A.B., Ep.M.. 
Associate in Education. 

HARRIET ELIZABETH TWOMBLY. A B., M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 

BENJAMIN DOUGLASS VAN EVERA Pu.D., 
Professor of Chemi try. 


MAURICE HART VAN HORN, Pu.D., 
Instructor in Chemistry. 


WILLIAM CABELL VAN VLECK, A.B., LL.B., 
S.J.D., 
Professor of Law; Dean of the Law School. 


EDWARD BRIGHT VEDDER, A.M.. M.D., Sc.D., 


Professor of Experimental Medicine. 


RAYMOND ALOYSIUS VONDERLEHR, M.D, 
Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine. 

EDGAR STOVER WALKER, B.S. IN C.E, 
Associate in Civil Engineering. 


CHESTER CHARLES WARD, B.S.. LL.M., 


Assistant Professor of Law. 


ESTELLA FORD WARNER, M.D.. 
Professorial Lecturer on Child Hygiene. 
DONALD STEVENSON WATSON, Pu.D., 
Assistant Professor of Economics. 
JAMES WINSTON WATTS. M.D., 


Associate Professor of Neurosurgery. 


LeROY SAMUEL WEATHERBY, Pz.D., 
Visiting Professor of Chemistry. 


FRANK MARK WEIDA, Pu.D,, 


Professor of Statistics. 
EUGEN WEISZ, 
Lecturer and Critic in Art. 
GEORGE LOUIS WELLER. Jr., A.B., M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 
CARL DOUGLAS W ELLS, Pu.D., 
Assistant Professor of Sociology. 


WILLIAM WELLING WERNTZ, А.В. LL.B., 
Lecturer on Accounting 
WARREN REED WEST. Pu D., 
Professor of Political Science; Assistant Dean of 
the School of Government 


CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, M.D., 


Pro fessor of Surgery. 


Bellev ue Hotel. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


401 23d St. 


1440 Chapin St. 


4120 Harrison St. 


1424 Van Buren St. 
1862 Mintwood PI. 
3805 Legation St. 
Chastleton Hotel. 
212 S. Pitt St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
1631 Euclid St. 


5534 Nevada Ave. 


U. of Southern California, 


Los Angeles, Calif, 


7130 Hampden Lane, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Baileys Cross Roads, 
Alexandria, Va. 


2929 Cathedral Ave. 
1931 Kenyon St. 
1215 Mohawk Lane, 


Bethesda, Md. 
1321 Spring Rd. 


1801 I St. 


WILFORD LENFESTEY WHITE, 


D Cs 


Prof: ial Lei turer on 


WILLIAM CHARLES WHITE, 


Professorial Lecturer on Tuberc ulosis. 


ALVA CURTIS c; PED, 


Associate Profess 


LOUIS L AVAL 


Professorial Lecturer i in Pre 


и WILLIAMS, A.B., B.F.A.. 


ssociate in 


CHARL ES OWE oe RN ‚Рн.Р,, 


4 ant Pr 


SAMUEI L NATHANIEL Е Рн.р., 
Assi. istant Profes 


WILL € HAYES Y 
Depew Profes: 


DONNELL B ROOKS YOUNG, Рн.р.. 
Professor ol Zoology 


WILLIAM GLENN YOL NG, Мр, 


Clinical Instructor in Urology 


ROBERT CROCI 


Sanders Fellow in Chemistry. 


WALTER ERNEST CL, ARK, B.S., 


anders Fellow in Chemistry, 


RALPH BENSO 
Fellow in Bact teriology. 


S, 


VINCENT gg JONES, A.B., 


Sanders Fellow 


CHARLES FRE ге 


Fellow in Р} 


Stef of Instruction 


entive Medicine. 


EAGER, A.M.. 
r of Public Speaking. 


LAWSON EDWIN YOCU M, 


Associate Professor of Botany. 


ASSISTANTS 
ASSISTANTS IN INSTRUC’ 


KER BRASTED, 


N HOULIHAN, 


KICK MEYER, B.S., 


1736 G St. 


1604 44th St. 


4509 Western Ave 


‘ION 


Fort Belvoir, Va. 


2029 G St. 


1213 L St. 


2029 G St. 


2019 N St. 


JAY 
Fe 


SCHENK, M 


in Ві 
FRANCES LEE 
Fell in Ph 


M 


HENRY WALLACE 


Sanders Fellow in 


DRED COHN, 
Bo arch Assistant 
CHARLES LOUIS C 
sow m The ret 
GEORGE 
Fellow in Biochemi 
CHARLES IRVING 
Research Assistant 


JOHN LI 


Research A 


stant 


GILBERT IRENUS 
Technical Assistant 


JOHN LAWRENCE 
Lal A 
AUDREY FENTON, 
Technician, Depart 


watory 


NIA ( 


rat 


EUGI 
Lal ry 
MARIAN V 
Technician, 


OOD K 
Dep 


WILLIAM ROBERT 
Technician, 


WILLL 


ant 


THEODORE 


Technical As 


JEAN SINCL AIR. M 
‚4 


Lab: 


ratory 


The George Washington University 


S., 1335 
hemi 


WAS SHINGTON IRVING 


WIS WOOD, Pu.D., 


>ALTSOFF, 
Assistant 


artmen 


Department of 


ant in Bacte riolog y. 


H St. 
ESTFALL, A.B., 


1308 Massachusetts Ave. 


WITCOVER, A.M., 


Economics. 


1410 Hamilton St. 


ASSISTANTS IN RESEARCH 


Рн.Р., 


401 23d St. 
in Bioch 


"mi try. 
RITCHFIELD, 
al Physics. 


A.M., 1606 A St. NE. 


A.M., 4911 W St. 


try. 


ENBERG, A.M., 
ntal Medicine. 


ROS 


in Experime 


510 


) 7th St. 


1539 I St. 
in Biochemistry 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 


ANDEI RSON, 


2150 Pennsylvania Ave. 
in Obstetrics and Gyne logy 
AVE RY, В. (111 I Pl. NE 
it in Biology. 
B.S., 1015 Varnum St. NE 
ment of Neur y 


* 


in Zoology. 


IES, 


nt 


B.S., 

f Biochemistry 
Lí ING, j 2737 Devonshire Pl. 
Pis 


AM LORING, 


831 18th St. 
in. Biochemistry. 


ECK, B.S 1615 New Hampshire Ave. 


Staff of Instruction 


CLARENCE WILBUR MILLER, 
Technician, Department of Pathology. 
CAYETANO C. NAGAC. A.B., 
Technician, Department; of Pathology 
Experimental Medicine. 
EDGAR H( "WARD PARSONS, 


Technical Assistant in Physics, 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Marcelle LeMénager Lane, A.M., Director of the Press Bureau. 
Marian Guptill Carpenter, Ph.D., Editor of University Publications. 
Catharine Crawford Bright, A.B., Secre tary in the Office of the President. 
Madeleine Evans, A.B., Secretary in the Office of the President. 
Mary Alice Jaqua, A.B., Secretary in the Office of the President. 


OFFICES OF THE DEANS AND DIRECTORS 
Anna Elizabeth Sellner, Secretary to the Dean of the Junior College. 
Maude Irene O’Flaherty, A.B. Secretary to the Dean of Columbian 
College. 


Marcia Clokey Stauffer, B.S., Secretary to the Dean of the School of 
Medicine. 

Anna Marie Bischoff, A.B., Secretary to the Dean of the Law School. 

Mary Chase Leake, A.B., Secretary in the Office of the Dean of the 
Law School. 

Clementina Lawrie, S¢ cretary to the Dean of the School of Engineering. 

Nina M. Booth, A.M., Secretary to the Dean of the School of Education. 

Avis M« Bride, B.S., Secretary to the Dean of University Students. 

Loretta Mary Payne, Secretary to the Dean of the Summer Sessions. 


Maxine Farley, A.B., Secretary to the Director of Women’s Personnel 
Guidance. 


Margaret Louise Berry, Secretary in the Office of the Dean of the Junior 
Colle ge. 


Lola Campbell, A.B., Secretary to the Director of the Inter-American 
Center. 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER | 
Charles Edgar Merry, A.B., Assistant to the Comptroller. 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Assistant to the Comptroller. 
Ethel Beiswanger Ball, Disbursing Clerk. 
A. Eldridge Smith, 4, ountant. 
Dorothy Marie Jones, Secretary to the Comptroller. 


Frances Lindsey Balluff. Clerk. 
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Administrative Assistants 


Evelyn Broadfield Thomas, Clerk. 
Gladys Beatrice Magann, Clerk. 

Allan Randolph Poore, Cle rk. 

Mary Elizabeth Kunna, Clerk, 

Nettie Gaither, Clerk. 

Beatrice Coffman, Clerk. 

Lilian Wright Smith, Garden Specialist. 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 


Margaret Anne Breen, $ 


Secretary to the Registrar, 
Neumann, A.B., Record Clerk. 
Rebecca St. Clair, A.B., Record Clerk. 

Evelyn Cowgill, File Clerk. 

Esther Yanovsky, Statistical Clerk. 


Margaret Marie 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Louise Tuers, A.M., Admissions Assistant. 
Louise Theresa Atkinson, A.B., Evaluating Clerk. 
Margaret Le Stourgeon, A.B., Evaluating Clerk. 


THE LIBRARY 


Helen Newman, LL.M., Law Librarian. 

Betty Hill Reavis, A.M., Assistant Librarian, Social § 
Isabella Frances Young, A.B., 
Mason Tolman, A.B., B.S. in L.S., 


Assistant Librarian, Ge 
Anne Von Ammon, 


Physical Science Library. 
Assistant in the Social § 
retary to the Librarian. 
J niversit y Libraries.—Kent Duvall 
Arnn; Phoebe Beall; Elizabeth Burnett ; 
A.B.; Frances Douglas; Robert Carr Doyle; 
Richard 
McQuary; 


Assistant in the 
Mary Louise Smith, B.S., 
Anna Virginia Appich, Sec 
Assistants in the l 


Charles Herbert Miller, A.B.: 
Catherine Schug; Mary 


Gayle Wilkinson: ( 


Jane Sutherland: William 
seorge Wise, A.B. 


cient € Library. 
Assistant Librarian, Medical L 


cience Library. 


neral Library. 


Algire; Thelma 
Henry Norment Custis, 


Doris Dungan, B.S. - 


Alfred Fitzgerald, A.B.; Elizabeth Goldfaden: Flournoy 


Donald Rush; Loretta 
Ticknor; Betty 
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OFFICE OF THE ALUMNI SECRETARY 
Martha Buchanan Gartrell, A.B., Clerk. 
Lucy Beale Eastham, A.B., Clerk. 
THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Sara Louise Stidham, A.B., Research Secretary. 


Catherine Breen, Secretary to the Assistant Dean of the School of 
Medicine. 
Josephine McK. Green, Stenographer. 


Nancy Kengla, A.B., Stenographer. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 


The idea of a university located in the € 
sponsored by George W 
establishment of such 


^'apital of the Nation Was 
ashington, who during his public life urged the 
an institution 
stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a university 
to be established in the District of Columl 


bia "to which the youth of 
fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the com- 
pletion of their Educ 


ation in all the branches of polite literature ;—in 
x х YF 7 S. Ts 
arts and Sciences —in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics 


and who in his will left hity shares of 


& good Government”. 

In furtherance of that hope and 
United States, this University, bian College and now 
named The George Washington University, was established. 
which General Washington willed tow 
valueless owing to the failure of the car 
Sary for “the College” established 
funds from other sources, 

In 1819 the Reverend Luther Rice, 
an association to buy land for the use of a college in the City of Washing- 
ton. With General Washington’s idea in mind, John Quincy Adams. 
Secretary of State of the United States; William H. Crawford, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War; William 


Wirt, Attorney General; and Return J. Meigs, Postmaster General, 
college and, 


project of the first President of the 
founded as Columl 
The stock 
ard such an institution became 
nal properties, and it was neces- 
in the District of Columbia to obtain 


a Baptist missionary, formed 


became patrons of the new 
bers of Congress, contributed to a 
land and the development of the 

From this fund a tract of approximately forty-seven 


about one-half mile northwest of Boundary 
between 14th and 15th Streets” 


together with thirty-two mem- 


fund raised for the purchase of the 
work, 


acres, “extending 
Street (Florida Avenue) 


» Was purchased, and Columbian College 
in the District of Columbia, a nonsectarian institution, under the dis- 
tinguished favor of James Monroe, President of the United States, and 
his Cabine 


t, was chartered by an 
By 1822 the main building was completed sufficiently to use. Dr. 
William Staughton was elected first Presid 

years later, when the f 
1824, President Monroe 
Clay, and the Marquis 
ing the exercises, 


act of Congress of February 9, 1821. 


ent of the institution. 


Two 
irst Commencement was held 


on December 15, 
, John Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun, Henry 


de Lafayette headed the eminent company attend. 


The George Washington University 

The School of Medicine, established in 1821, was formally opened in 
1825 and has been in continuous operation since that time. The Law 
School, organized in 1826, discontinued the following year, was reestab- 
lished in 1865. It is the oldest law school in Washington. 

By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the college was 
changed to “Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarged scope 
of the institution. The following year the institution was moved from 
its first location on “College Hill”, now Columbia Heights, to the new 
University Hall built for it at Fifteenth and H Streets. Near-by build- 
ings accommodated the School of Medicine. 

By an act of Congress of January 23, 1904, the University was removed 
from the denominational control under which it had operated from 1899 
and was provided with a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees empowered 
to change its name. In accordance with this act, the title “The George 
Washington University” was adopted in the same year. 

Subsequently all the Colleges, Schools, and Divisions of the University 
except the School of Medicine, which is situated on H Street between 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets NW., were brought together at the 
present location on or immediately surrounding the city block bounded by 
Twentieth, Twenty-first, G, and H Streets NW. 

In 1930 a new plan of academic organization was effected, resembling 
in principle the master-apprentice relation of the old guild system. The 
University as it is now organized consists of the Junior College, compris- 
ing the work of the freshman and sophomore years; a senior colleges 
known as “Columbian College”, which awards the Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees; the Graduate Council: the professional Schools and 
Divisions; the Division of University Students; the Inter-American 
Center; and the Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities, the standard accrediting body for 
the United States. This fact not only assures to students the academic 
standards of this accrediting body, but is important also to those who 
desire to transfer credits from one institution to another. 

The University is also accredited by its regional accrediting agency» 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
is on the approved list of the American Association of University Women. 

The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American 
Law Schools and is approved by the Council of Legal Education of the 
American Bar Association. The School of Medicine is a member of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, is one of the medical college? 
which have been designated continuously as "class A" by the American 
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Medical Association, and is 


(Royal) Medical Examining 


accredited for all its 


work by the Combined 
Boards in England, 


LOCATION 
The George Washington University is located in the heart of the city 
of Washington, a short distance from the Potomac River and the Mall. 
Within a few blocks are the White House 
departments of the Government, including the Departmen 
Department of the Treasury, the Department of War, the Department 
of Justice, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the In- 


terior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
and the Department of Labor. 'The 
American Union Building 
also near by, and the C 


and the offices of many of the 
t of State, the 


Commerce, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Pan 
and the National Academy of Sciences 
'apitol and the Library of Cong 
minutes from any 


are 
ress can be reached 


by streetcar in twenty of the University buildings. 
J J J La] 


GOVERNMENT 
The Bovernment and genera] educational manag 
Washington University are vested in 
tees, with the President of the 
members of the Board are named for a period of three 
divided into three classes. The members of one c] 
annual meeting to fill the places of the 


expire. Two members of 
Association. 


ement of The George 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trus- 
University as member ex officio. The 
years and are 
ass are elected at each 
> members whose terms of office 
each class are nominated by the Alumni 
The charter Provides that “Persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees,” 


ENDOWMENT 
The endowment of The George Washington University, 


not including 
en ғ se 
the value of buildings, grounds, and equipment, is $2 


‚608,532.46. 
THE COLLEG ES, SCHOOLS, 


The George Washington University offe 
Schools, and Divisions 


lege, the senior colle 


AND DIVISIONS 


TS Courses in thirteen Colleges, 
the Junior College; Columbian Col- 
ge of letters and sciences; the Graduate Council; the 
School of Medicine; the Law School: the School of Engineering; the 
School of Pharmacy; the School of Education; the School of Govern- 
ment; the Division of University Students; the Division of Library 
Science; the Inter-American Center; and the Summer Sessions. 


‚as follows: 


INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


al organization of Columbian College 
леа in. the divisions. 


The instruction and the Graduate 
Council is contair The divisional and departmental 
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officers administer the educational requirements for students majoring 
within the divisions. 

The divisions are as follows: (1) the Division of Languages and Lit- 
eratures, which comprises the Departments of Classical Languages and 
Literatures, English, Germanic Languages and Literatures, and Romance 
Languages and Literatures; (2) the Division of Mathematics and the 
Physical Sciences, which comprises the Departments of Biochemistry, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Pharmacology, Physics, and Statistics; (3) the 
Division of the Natural Sciences, which comprises the Departments of 
Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biology, Botany, Geology, Neurology, Pathology, 
Physiology, Psychology, and Zoology; (4) the Division of the Social 
Sciences, which comprises the Departments of Business Administration, 
m, Law, Philosophy, Political 


Economics, Education, History, Joi 


Science, Public Speaking, and Sociology. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


BUILDINGS 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment 
$4,500,000. 


The buildings of the Junior Colle 


are valued at approximately 


ge, Columbian College, the Graduate 
Council, the Law School, the School of Engineering, the School of Phar- 


macy, the School of Education, the School of Government, the Division 
of University Students, and the Division of Library Science are grouped 
in the vicinity of Twenty-first and G Streets NW. The School of Medi- 
cine, the University Hospital, and the Dis 
teenth and H Streets NW. 


Pensary are situated at Four- 
The buildings of the University are as follows: 


Art Studio, 2131 G Street. Offices, studios, and library of the Department of Art 
Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of the late William W. 
Corcoran, benefactor of the University, President of the Corporation, and a 
member of the Board of Trustees from 1869 to 1888. 
Jniversity; offices of the School of Pharmacy; the Ph 
the Chemistry and Pharmacy laboratories: classrooms. 


Faculty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street. 


Gymnasium, 2010-12 H Street. Offices of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Men and of the Director of Men's Athleti 


ICs, 


Business offices of the 
ysical Science Library; 


Hall of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street. The gift of Mrs. 
Strong, Trustee of the U niversity. Offices of the Scl 


Henry Alvah 
of the Departments of Economics, Hi 


1001 of Government: off 

story, and Political Science. 

Hospital and Dis vensary, 1339 Н Street. 
I И y, 133 


International House, 2114 H Street, 


Offices of the 
"oreign Countries and the Director 


Adviser to Stud 
of the Inter-American Cer 


Iter; c 
Lisner Hall, 2023 G Street. Named in honor of Abram Lisner, benef 
University and member of the Board of Trustees. 


of the Director of the Division of Library 
cal Engineering, Geology, and Physics lat 


Mechanical Engineering Laboratory, 
ing laboratories, general laboratori 


actor of the 
The General Library; office 
Science; Faculty offices; the Flectri- 
oratories, 


735 Twenty-first Street. Engineering test- 
es, drafting rooms, and classrooms. 
Office of the President, 2003 G Street. 


School of Medicine, 1335 H Street. Offices of the Staff of the School of Medicin 
Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, Histology and Embryology, Pathol 
'armacology, and Physiolog 


y laboratories; the Medical Library; lecture rooms: 
classrooms: students! rooms. 


gy, 


Sorority Hall, 2129 G Street. 


1 Apartments of Pi Beta Phi, Sigma Kappa, 
Delta Pi, Delta Zeta, Zeta Т 


Alpha 
au Alpha, Alpha Delta Theta, and Kappa 


Kappa 


Gamma Sororit 


ues 
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Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street. Named in honor of the late Rear Admiral 
Charles Herbert Stockton, President of the University from 1910 to 1918. 
Offices, library, and lecture halls of the Law School. 


Strong Residence Hall for Women, 620 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of 
the donor, Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong. 


Woodhull Building, 2033 С Street. Named in honor of the late General Мах- 
well Van Zandt Woodhull, Trustee of the University and donor of the building. 
Offices of the Director of Women’s Personnel Guidance, the Alumni Secretary, 
and the Director of the Press Bureau; the Placement Office; University 


Women’s Club. 


Building A, 2026 G Street. Offices of the Departments of Classical Languages, 
Germanic Languages, and Romance Languages. 


Building B, 2024 G Street. Laboratories and classrooms of the Department of 
Home Economics. 


Building C, 2029 G Street. Offices of the Registrar, the Director of Admissions, 
the Dean of the Junior College, and the Dean of Columbian College; offices 
and laboratories of the Departments of Biology, Botany, and Zoology; the 
Natural Science Library; the Student Club: classrooms. 

ling D, 2013 G Street. 

ce Library; of f е 

ophy, Psychology, Public Speak 


f the Dean of University Students; the Social 
'partments of Business Administration, Phi- 
Sociology, and Statistics; cl 


classrooms, 


Building F, 700 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Provost and the Dean of the 
Summer Sessions; the School of Education. 

Building G, 712 Twentieth Street. Offices of the University Physician for Women 
and of the Department of English. 

Building H, 714-16 Twentieth Street. Offices and locker rooms of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women. 

Building I, 2024-26 H Street. Offices of the School of Engineering and of the De 
partment of Mathematics. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The University Library, which comprises the General Library, the 
various divisional libraries, the Medical Library, and the Law Library, 
contains more than 113,000 volumes. 

The General Library includes, in addition to the general collection, 
the library of the late Professor Richard Heinzel, of the University of 
Vienna, which contains 7,200 books and pamphlets on Germanic philology 
and literature and cognate branches; the library of the late Professor 
Curt Wachsmuth, of the University of Leipzig, which contains 7,900 
books and pamphlets on Greek and Roman literature, archeology, an 
history; the Mount Vernon Alcove, which contains 4,000 volumes ОП 
political history, international law, and the social sciences; a represent- 
ative collection of Spanish American books, the gift of the governments 
of Hispanic America; the Chauncey Mitchell Depew Public Speaking 


Educational Facilities 


Library of approximately 500 volumes, the gift of Mrs. Chauncey M. 
Depew; and the collection of the Department of Art, 


which contains 
over 2,000 volumes, mainly 


on architecture, and the Russell Sturgis 
collection of 7,500 mounted photographs. About 1,000 of the last-named 


volumes constitute a collection made available by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, to whom the collection is always accessible, 


OTHER LiBRARY FACILITIES 


Students have access also to the Libr 
Library of the District of Columbi 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter 


ary of Congress; the Public 
a and its branches; the Library of 
national Peace; the Library of the 
Pan American Union: the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics; 
the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture, with its 
scientific departmental collections; the Library of the United States 
Office of Education; the Army Medical Library; the Library of the 
Smithsonian Institution; and many of the other great special collections 
of the Government departments, 


GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS ACCESSIBLE TO STUDENTS 
In order to promote research and the diffusion of knowledge, the 
Congress of the United States has made the scientific resources of the 


Government accessible to students under the terms of the following joint 
resolution, approved April 12, 1892: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That the facilities 

the following and any other Gove 
be established in the city of Мазі 
accessible, under such rules and large of each col- 
lection may Prescribe, subject to may hereafter be 
Permitted by law, to the scientifi 


ntific investigators and to students of any institution 
of higher education now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated under the 


rnmental collections now existing or hereafter to 


One. Of the Library of Congress, 

Two. Of the National Museum. 

Three. Of the Patent Office, 

Four. Of the Bureau of Education. 
Five. Of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

Six. Of the Army Medical Museum. 
Seven. Of the Department of Agriculture. 
Eight. Of the Fish Commission. 

Nine. Of the Botanic Gardens. 

Ten. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Eleven. Of the Geological Survey. 
Twelve. Of the Naval Observatory. 
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HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 

There are both morning and late-afternoon sections in most courses 
of instruction, and many other courses are given in the morning and in 
the late afternoon in alternate years: thus students may take work dur- 
ing the forenoon and early afternoon or in the period between 5.10 and 7 
P.M., according to their convenience. By taking the late-afternoon, or 
the late-afternoon and summer, courses and by extending the time of 
study beyond the customary four years, a student able to give only part 
time to college work may complete a curriculum and obtain a degree. 

The courses of instruction, with the hours when the courses are 


offered, are listed in alphabetical order. beginning on page 201. 


ADMISSION 


All departments of the University accept men 
Students may enter any College, School, 
except the School of Medicine and the I 
either semester or either of the 
Medicine is permitted only 


and women. 

or Division of the University 
saw School at the beginning of 
summer terms. Entrance to the School of 
at the beginning of the first semester of the 
academic year. Entrance to the Law School is permitted at the be- 
ginning of either semester and at the beginning of the first summer term. 
Timely inquiry helps to avoid difficulties 


in meeting entrance re- 
quirements. 


GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The following factors are considered in determining the eligibility 
of an applicant for admission: 


1. The adequacy of previous academic work as Preparation for the 
course of study now contemplated. This includes the amount and 
quality of work and the standing of the institution in which it was done. 

2. The aptitude of the student if bent upon study 

3. The character of the student. 

The University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student 
whose previous work has been of such grade as to create doubt of his 


ability to pursue college work successfully, or who for any other reason 
would not be a desirable student. 


for a profession. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


A student desiring admission should obt 
Director of Admissions an application bl 
completely and return to the Office 


insure prompt action, applic 
for the firs 


ain from the Office of the 
ank which he should fill out 
of the Director oí Admissions. To 
ations should be filed 
t semester, January 1 
for all Summer Sessions. 


4n applicant from a secondary school 
Principal to mail directly to the O 


transcript of 


not later than July 1 
for the second semester, and May 1 


should request his high-school 


ffice of the Director of Admissions a 
his secondary-school record, which should be recorded on 
the blank provided by the University. An applicant for admission to the 
Premedical curriculum or to the School of Medicine s 
Separate record from each junior 


An applicant for advanced sta 
Institution of 


hould request a 
and senior high school attended. 

nding who has previously attended 
higher learning should request the 
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an 
registrar of that 
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institution to mail directly to the Office of the Director of Admissions a 
transcript of his record. Except for the premedical student, the transcript 
form of the college attended is usually accepted. If he has attended 
more than one such institution he must request the registrar of each 
institution to send to the Office of the Director of Admissions a transcript 
of his record, even though credits were not earned, together with an 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 
From SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Applicants from secondary schools may be admitted by certificate or 
examination. 


BY CERTIFICATE 


A certificate of graduation with a minimum of fifteen "units"* from 
an accredited secondary school and the recommendation from the 
principal of the secondary school that the applicant is prepared to under- 
take college work will be accepted subject to the following conditions: 

(1) If the school is accredited by the regional accrediting association, 
the student must have attained a rank not lower than the fourth fifth of 
his class. 

(2) If the school is not listed by the regional accrediting association, 
but has been accredited by the State accrediting agency, the student shall 
be required to have attained a rank in the upper two fifths of his class. 
The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing may review cases 
of students in the third or fourth fifth and, when such action is warranted 
by evidence of progress in the last two years of work, may permit such 
students to take a special aptitude test, from the results of which the 
committee will determine the eligibility or ineligibility of these students. 


BY COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


An applicant for admission who furnishes a certificate of gradua- 
tion from an unaccredited secondary school shall take the examina- 
tions offered by the College Entrance Examination Board. Such ap- 
plicants must satisfactorily pass these examinations in not less than the 
prescribed fifteen units, including, for curricula other than the pre- 
medical curriculum, subjects from each of the following fields: English, 
foreign languages, Mathematics, and Science. The exact number of 
units in each of these fields must be approved by the Director of 
Admissions. 

An applicant for admission who, though a graduate of an accredited 
secondary school, presents a certificate not acceptable in quality may 


, L n te 
* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary-school subject, including in the aggrega 
not less than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work 
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seek to qualify through passing satisfacto 


riy College Entrance Board 
examin 


ations in subjects Prescribed by the University. 
The examinations of the College Entra 
held each spring in Washington as well 

examinations will be given in W 
University June 18-25, inclusive, 
Applications for the June 


nce Examination Board are 
as in other centers. These 
ashington at The George Washington 
and September 19-23. inclusive, 1938. 
examinations should be addressed to the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 


I17th Street, New 
York City; applications for the September examinations should be 
addressed to the University. 
Students planning to take 
should obtain the def 
by the board. 


College Entrance Board examinations 
nitions of requirements in subjects as published 


From HIGHER INsTITUTIONS 


An applicant for advanced Standing is admitted upon the presentation 
of Satisfactory credentials from the institutions of higher 
viously attended. The student must be in good 
ship and conduct, and must be eligible to return to the 
tended institutions in the semester for which 
The George Washington University. 

If the transcript of record from such 
of his secondary-school work, it is 


have forwarded a separate record directly from the principal of the 
secondary school, except in the case of an applicant for admission to the 
School of Medicine. High-school work is considered only as fulfilling 
entrance requirements; it is never credited toward advanced standing. 

Properly certified Courses of study taken in accredited colleges and 
universities may, under the rules of the College, School, or Division con- 
cerned, be credited toward the re an appropriate curriculum 
in that College, School, or Divis d toward a degree at this 


University, t represent a quality of work above the 


institution where they were earned in order to be 
eligible for consideration toward advanced standing. 
completed with satisfactory grade at 
not count at The George W 
degree representing ] 


learning pre- 
standing as to scholar- 
previously at- 
he or she seeks admission to 


an institution includes t 
not necessary for the applicant to 


he record 


quirements of 


ion, and applie 
Course-credits mus 
Passing grade of the 


Certain courses 
university may 
toward a particular 


another college or 
ashington University 
argely required courses, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
An applicant for admission to the 


Presenting an acceptable certificate 
secondary school, 


Junior College may qualify by 
of graduation from an accredited 
Or by passing satisfactorily the College Entrance 
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Board examinations in secondary-school subjects selected with the 
approval of the Director of Admissions. (See “Methods of Admission”.) 

Distribution of Units for All Curricula except Premedical.—Except for 
admission to the premedical curriculum, certification by the principal 
that the student has satisfied all curriculum requirements of the school 
will be accepted in lieu of any prescribed distribution of units. Atten- 
tion is called, however, to the necessity of completing stated prerequisite 
studies during the secondary-school period for admission to certain 
curricula. For a statement of the foreign-language requirements, see 
page 99. 

Distribution of Units for the Premedical Curriculum.—The several 
State medical boards govern the granting of licenses to practice; hence 
their requirements as to high-school credits must be met exactly. A 
high-school record from each high school attended (including junior 
high schools) must be filed. The fifteen units required must include 
three in English, two in one foreign language, one in Algebra, one in 
Geometry, one in History, and one in Science. Eleven of the units offered 
must be in the above subjects. No candidate can be accepted with a con- 
dition in secondary-school work. (Should a student be admitted with a 
clear record to other than the premedical curriculum and complete college 
work acceptable toward that other curriculum, and then desire to enter 
premedical work, a deficiency in his secondary-school work would in- 
validate all college work previously taken. The deficiency would have to 
be cleared before proceeding with college courses that would apply 
toward the premedical-college requirements. ) 


THE SCHOOL or MEDICINE 


Graduation from the Junior College of this institution or attain- 
ment of junior standing in another college or university does not 
automatically admit to the School of Medicine. (For complete in- 
formation concerning the admission requirements for the School of 
Medicine, see pages 134-35.) 


THE Law SCHOOL 


Candidates for admission must have had conferred upon them the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree by an accredited 
college or university. 

(For complete information concerning the admission requirements for 
the Law School, see pages 143-45.) 


THE ScHooL or ENGINEERING 


The School of Engineering admits from high school on certificate 43 
described above under the heading “By certificate". Twelve of the fifteen 
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units required for entrance must be distri} 


uted as follows: three in Eng- 
lish, two in one foreign language, two in Algebra, one in Plane Geometry 
one half in Solid Geometry, one half in Plane Trigonometry. one in His 
tory, one in Physics, and one in Chemistry. 
high school who does not offer for admission the Particular subjects re 
quired for the Engineering curriculum, bu 


fifteen acceptable units, may be admitted 
in the distribution of units does 


A graduate of an approved 
t who does present not less than 


on condition, if such deficiency 
not exceed two units. 


COLUMBIAN CoLLEG 


E (THE SENIOR COLLEGE) AND 
SCHOOLS AND 


THE PROFESSIONAL 

Divisions (EXCEPT MEDICIN E, LAw, AND ENGINEERING) 
Two years of Junior Colle 
or the lower-division work 
senior-college plan, 


requ 


ge work leading to the J 


Junior Certificate, 
in institutions not organized on the junior- 
following a specified curriculum, meet the minimum 
ements of Columbian Coll 
Medicine, Law, 


ege or of the professional School 


(except 
and Engineering) 


to which admission i 
r, scholarship requirements for 
somewhat higher than those 
Process of choosing the 
plete information 


s sought. In 
admission may be set 
for the Junior Certificate. 

most promising students may be e 


concerning admission 
the announcements of the 


addition, howeve 


Thus a selective 
mployed. (Com- 
requirements may 


be found in 
various professional Schools and D 


ivisions. ) 
CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


REGULAR ST UDENTS 


Regular students are those 


who have met the 
for candidacy and are 


entrance requirements 
registered for certifi 


cates or degrees, 


University STUDENTS 

Persons of mature 
versity Students, m 
for which they 
with the pe 
in 


age, as specified in the rules of th 
ay be admitted to that Division 
have had adequate Preparation. 
rmission of the instructor 
a class without being 
to pass examinations, 
(See the announce 
189-91.) 


€ Division of Uni- 
to pursue courses 
In special instances, 
» à person may register as an auditor 
required to take active part in the exercises or 
but no credit will be allowed for such attendance. 
ment of the Division of University Students, pages 


Students may 


Courses offered, entrance requirements 
Office of the Director of A 
D.C 


obtain additional information concerning 


, or admission proce 
dmissions, 2029 G Street NW. 


curricula, 
dure from the 
» Washington, 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must have satisfied 
the Office of the Director of Admissions that he is qualified for entrance 
to the University. (See “Admission”, pages 53 -57.) 

Registration is for the semester unless otherwise indicated on the regis- 
tration paper. No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one 
summer term. 

A student may not register concurrently in The George Washington 
University and another institution without the permission of the Dean of 
Director of the College, School, or Division in which he is registered in 
The George Washington University. Allowance of credit for work done 
concurrently will be at the discretion of the appropriate Committee om 
Admission and Advanced Standing. 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


Registration for the first semester will be conducted on September 
24, 26, and 27, 1938. Registration for the second semester will be con- 
ducted on February 8 and 9, 1939. Registration for all Colleges, Schools; 
and Divisions of the University except the Law School will be conducted 
in Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street NW., from 9 A.M. to 8 Р.М: 
Registration for the Law School will be conducted in Stockton Hall, 
720 Twentieth Street NW., from 9 A.M. to 8 P.M. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


Instructions for registration will be issued to each student at the time 
of registration. A student who has previously matriculated in the Uni- 
versity, but who has not been in attendance during the semester prior 
to registration, should file an application for readmission in advance 0 
registration. 


LATE REGISTRATION 
For registration after September 27 in the first semester, and aftet 
February 9 in the second semester, a late-registration fee of $5 will be 


charged. In all courses, registration for credit closes on October 11 fof 
the first semester, and on February 23 for the second semester. 


CHANGES IN REGISTRATION AND WITHDRAWALS 


A student may not change or drop courses or change his status to that 
of auditor except with the permission of the Dean or Director of the 
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College, School, or Division in which he is registered, upon the presenta- 
tion of adequate reasons for such change. (See “Withdrawal from 
Courses”, page 79.) Changes from one section to another of the same 
course may be made at any time with the permission 
Director of the College, School, or Division concerned. 

A student desiring to change his major subject should 
tion to his Dean or Director. 


specified in the course of study t 
isfied before graduation. 


of the Dean or 


make applica- 
In making such change all requirements 
о which the change is made must be sat- 


A student desiring to transfer from one C 
another should make apr 
change may be 
concerned. 


ollege, School, or Division to 
lication to the Director of Admissions. Such 
made only with the approval of the Deans or Directors 
A student who is obliged to withdr 


aw from the University during the 
semester must immediately re 


port in person or in writing to the Dean or 
Director of the College, School, or Division in which he is registered. No 
permission to withdraw from the University will be given to 
who has not a clear financial record. 
tions", pages 60-64. ) 

A stu 


a student 
(See “Fees and Financial Regula- 
dent is liable for all charges for courses for w 
istered unless changes have been made 
Director, as stated above. Reporting 
instructor does not effect its 


hich he has reg- 
vith the approval of the Dean or 


the dropping of a course to an 
discontinuance. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 


been adopted, effective at t 


rel" а w 
e beginning of the academic year 1938-39: 


University FEE 


For eacl 
For th 


For aud 


TUITION Fees 


'ster or for any part thereof...... 
ıer Sessior 


for extension students, for ea 


per annumf.... 534.00 
semester-hour 


its, for each 
ites for a Doctor 


ee of Doctor of P 
les Ae 1 


late departme 


со 
o 
o 


240.00 
240.00 
240.00 
240.00 
Р sal 
C ecial 
itions, for ea vd т ee EE WC 5.00 


GRADUATION Fees 


Wherein a degree is granted 


Wherein a certificate is DEN eS О 10.00 


FEE FOR THE PROFESSION AL THESIS IN THE Sc 
| half, plus the Un i 


ппџа! lee: one half, ү 
at the time of each registratio 


HOOL OF ENGINEERING. ... 50.00 
t 


1 tee, payable in advance 
FEE FOR PRINTING AND Епімс Summary or Doc TORAL THESIS 50.00 
SPECIAL Fees 

Late-registration fee, charged all students who fail to register within 


or exte 


Un students to the general privi- 


t the ntitles res students, 

x t ne during 1935-36 the tuition fee is $484 per 
annul 

tr tuiti r the thesis will ent during the academic year of 
g the advice ar r f the aculty und om the thesis 
I a ” м | ‹ aca year may 
‹ further t payr If t pref e thesis extends beyond the 
5 t must be r red f Т ] tuition paid the same basis as for 
$ W t limited schedule is carried which extends the time of either ation period 
or the examination period to more tl an one year e р r > may be 


fixed by the Comptroller. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


SPECIAL Fees—Continued 
For special physical examination 
Reinstatement fee, chargec 
sion for delinquency in fees 


For examining admission credentials in the School of Medic; 


UNIVERSITY FEE 


Payment of the University f 
penses incident to registration ; 
following University privileges: 
scripts of record, if and when desired; ( 
ment Office; (3) the use of the University 
otherwise de 
University playing fields; (5) 
otherwise specified; (6) 
student newspaper; (7) 
attention and hospital services as described under t 
Health Administration, pa 
exception of the issuance of transcripts, terminate, 
longer in residence, when he withdraws 
versity. 


LABORATORY FEES AND DEPOSITS 


Fees are charged in e 


ach course listed below as 
fees are charged by the 


semester and may be paic 
when the tuition is paid in this manner. 
by the year and are due in full 
of apparatus is charged 
paid in excess of breakag 


Breakage de 
at the time of registration. 
against the individual stude 
e will be returned at the 


Art 


Design 5-6, 15-16, 25-26, 


25- 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
Material fee, per semester: 
Biochemistry 1541241-42... . 


ee, charged all students, covers all 


and, in addition, secures to them 


ex- 
the 
: (1) the issuance of three certified tran- 
2) the services of the Place- 
library facilities, except as 
signated; (4) gymnasium privileges and the use of the 
admission to all athletic contests, unless 
subscription to the University Hatchet, the 
admission to University debates; (8) medical 


he Department of 
ge 257. These privileges, however, with the 
and a student is no 
or is dropped from the Uni- 


indicated. Material 
1 in three installments 
posits are charged 
Breakage 
nt, and the amount 
end of the year. 
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BIOLOGY 
Material fee, per semester 


Biology 


O SN ашакы 
Biology 
JOTANY 
Material fee, per semester: 
Botany, 1 2, 135, 136..... 


CHEMISTRY 
Material fee, per semester: 
Chemistry 11-12, 
Chemistry 41, 111-12, 
Chemistry 42, 
Chemistry 123 
Breakage deposit, per for one or more of the above courses. . 
In case the student’s breakage totals more than this amount, he 
will be required to make an additional deposit. 


Слуц, ENGINEERING 
Drafting-room fee, per semester: 


i ayable in advance....... 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Drafting-room fee, per semester: 
Electrical Engineering 140, payable in advance................. 
Laboratory fee, per semester: 
Electrical Engineering 13-14, 17-18, 133-34, 141-42............ 
Home Economics 
Material fee, per semester: 
Home Economics 1, 52, 102 .. 
a peat a METER ent So E Ha a 
Home Econor 7 
Home Economi VEIT JR as VH EA. 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 
Material fee, per semester: 
Library Science 101-2, 185-86............................... 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Drafting-room fee, per semester: 
Mechar al I nec 3, 3X, 4, 4x, 7-8, 127-28 Teer 
Laboratory fee, per semester: 
Mechanical Engineering (Li BR ERS REI. 


MEDICINE 
Locker fee, per year (optional)... «Же» Cts FANS dendum edid 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


PHARMACY 
Material fee, per semester: 
Pharmacy 21-22, 23-24, I » 163, 166, 171-72, 173, 

174, 189-84. eS cen odes 5% 
Pharmacy 1-2, 110, 1 
Pharmacy 21-22, 101- 


Maximum deposit f. 


or two or more of the above 


In case the student's breakage tot: 
he will be required to make 


Puysicat EDUCATION FoR Men 
Towel fee, per semester: 
Physical Education I-2, 9-10 
Puysicat Epucation FOR WOMEN 
Locker fee, f 
Physic 


т one or more of the following, per semester: 

al Education 1-2, 11-12, 13, 14, 15-16, 109-10, 113-14. : 1.0 

Puvsics 

Material fee, per semester: 
Physics 11, 11x, 12, 13, 5: 


Psvcnorocv 


Material fee, per semester: 
Psychology 1$3.. 124... UM TU ee ares TO - ` 1.5 
Psychology LS кылыл» ac Кл ate ae 

Statistics 


Material fee, per semester: 
Statistics 101—2, 103, 131- 


aan; 
ZOOLOGY 
Material fee, per semester: 
Zoology I= 


2, 54, IOI-2, 133-34, 142, 142x, 2 42. 
Zoology 135 


› 137, 141, 144, 156, 171-72 


o 
C in 


PAYMENT OF FEES 

All fees are payable at the Office 

Street NW. No student is pe 

attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each semester are 
Payable in advance at the time of registration. 

In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of 


students registering for more th 
tracts for se 


of the Comptroller, 725 Twenty-first 
rmitted to complete registration or to 


ne = | 
апе and 


the Comptroller. 
an three semester-hour 
mester charges, except for the Universi 
permitting installment Payments as follows: 

First semester—one third at the time 


versity fee and deposits; one third on Nov 
ber 1. 


5 may sign con- 


ty tee and deposits, 


of registration, plus the Uni- 
ember 1; one third on Decem- 


Second semester—one third at the time of registration, plus the Uni- 
versity fee 


and deposits; one third on March 1; one third on April 1, 
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Students registering for three hours or less and students in the School 
of Medicine are not privileged to sign contracts for installment pay- 
ments. 

Students who fail to meet installment payments by the sixteenth day of 
the month in which payment is due will be suspended and may not attend 
classes until they have been offi ially reinstated and have paid all accrued 
fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. A suspended student may not be 
reinstated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. 
Applications for reinstatement are to be made to the Dean or Director 
of the College, School, or Division in which the student is registered. 

Auditors pay a University fee of $2 and all other fees chargeable to 
students registered for credit except the late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFI INDS 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for changes in 
class schedules must be made in person or in writing to the Dean of 
Director of the College, School, or Division in which the student is reg- 
istered. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. (See 
“Withdrawal from Courses”, page 79.) 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial adjust- 
ments will be made as follows: 

First semester—withdrawals dated on or before October 31, cancella- 
tion of the second and third installments: withdrawals dated on or before 
November 30, cancellation of the third installment. No refunds ог re- 
bates will be allowed on withdrawals dated subsequent to November 30. 

Second semester—withdrawals dated on or before February 28, can- 
cellation of the second and third installments; withdrawals dated on oF 
before March 31, cancellation of the third installment. No refunds 0f 
rebates will be allowed on withdrawals dated subsequent to March 31 

In no case will the University fee or any part of an initial installment 
of tuition be refunded, and in no case will tuition be reduced or f€ 
funded because of nonattendance upon classes. 

Any student in Chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory 
on or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instruc- 
tor, will forfeit the balance of his deposit. Students dropping a course 
before the end of the semester must check out of the laboratory at once 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not 
given a student who has not a clear financial record. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES, LOANS 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following fellowships are avail: 
which to make application for these 
Registrar of the University on request. 
out, they should be submitted for 
of any year for the acade 


able in the University. Forms on 
fellowships will be supplied by the 
Having been Properly filled 
consideration not later than March 1 
mic year beginning the following Se 
Isabella King Research Fell 
$1,200 annually is offere 
Bachelor's degree 


ptember. 

owship.—A fellowship of the value of 
d in Biology. It is open to candidates holding the 
and is intended to foster research for which the libra- 
ries and scientific establishments in Washington offer special facilities, 

Tennessee Knights Templar Fellowship.—A fellowship of the 

of $1,000 annually is offered in the School of Government by the 
Educational Foundation Committee of the Grand f 
Knights Templar of Tennessee, 
Grand Master of the Grand Encampment, Knigl 
Uc. Aiii open to men holding the 
accredited institution of higher learning in the 
is intended to train for governmental service. Application for the fellow- 
ship should be made to Dr, Joseph T. Meadors, С} 
Knights Templar Educational Foundation Committee 
Commandery, Knights Templar of 


value 


Commandery of 
It is dedicated to Perry Weidner, late 
its Templar of the 
Bachelor’s degree from an 
State of Tennessee and 


airman of the 
; Division of Grand 
Tennessee, Nashville, 
Fellowships of the Grand Encampment, Knights 
О. 8. 4., Educational Foundation Committee. 
value of $1,000 each are offered annually in the S 
by the Educational Foundation of the 
Templar of the U. S. A. They 


degree from an accredite 


Tennessee, 

Templar of the 
—Five fellow ships of the 
chool of Government 
Grand Encampment of Knights 
are open to men holding the Bachelor’s 


d institution of higher learning and are intended 
to train for governmental service. These fellowships will be allotted 


according to districts defined by the Educational Found 

of the Grand Encampment of Knights Templar. 
The fellowship of the Southeastern District is named for J. К. Orr, 

Past Grand Master of the Grand Encampment. 

cerning these fellowships, apply to the Honorable Fred A. Aldrich, 


Chairman of the Educational Foundation Committee, Grand Encamp- 
ment of Knights Templar, P, O. Box 149, Flint, Michigan. 
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ation Committee 


For information con- 
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Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships.—These fellowships and schol- 
arships were established by Miss Addie Sanders in memory of her late 
brother, Thomas Bradford Sanders. They are offered in the following 
Departments, each with a stipend of $600 in addition to tuition: Chem- 
istry, three fellowships; Economics, two fellowships; History, one fellow- 
ship; Physics, two fellowships; Psychology, one fellowship. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Student scholarships are administered by the University Committee 
on Student Loans and Scholarships. Application for scholarships must 
be made on forms which may be obtained from the Registrar of the 
University, and must be filed in the Office of the Registrar not later than 
May 15 preceding the academic year for which the scholarship is to be 
awarded. Scholarships are awarded for one year, unless otherwise speci- 
fied. They may be renewed. 

All yearly allotments for scholarships are credited in equal parts for 
each semester. The following rules apply to all scholarships except 
those from the Columbian Women Scholarship Funds: (1) Applicants 
must have established an academic record in courses at this institution, 
except in the case of the Citizens’ Military Training Camps Scholarship, 
the Harvey Scholarship, the High School Scholarships, the Metzerott 
Scholarship, the Order of the Eastern Star Scholarship, and the Trustee 
Scholarships. (2) Holders must carry a full schedule of academic work 
(fifteen semester-hours, or in the professional schools the full prescribed 
schedule) during the period for which the scholarship is awarded. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from the Registrar of the University: 


Byron Andrews Scholarships —Two scholarships in the amount of 
$100 each, founded by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews in memory of her 
husband, the late Byron Andrews, are available “for ambitious and needy 
students, who desire to Pursue courses in English, Latin, Journalism, 
History, Literature, or Political Science”, 

Emma К. Carr Scholarships.—These scholarships, founded in 1932 by 
Mrs. Emma K. Carr, are awarded annually to “young men (of the white 
race) for undergraduate or postgraduate work, considering character, 
capacity, and need", and number as follows: three in the amount of $240 
each and twelve in the amount of $100 each. 

Henry Harding Carter Scholarships.—'These four scholarships 


founded in 1896 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter in memory of her husband, 
Henry Harding Carter, are of the annual value of $50 each and may 


be awarded to deserving students who are preparing for the civil- 
engineering profession. 
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Maria M. Carter Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $40 


$ 
to be awarded annually to a young man, was given to the Unis 


ersity in 
1871 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter. 

Citizens’ Military Training 
awards each year, through the 
Third Corps Are 


Camps Scholarship.—The 
Citizens’ Military 
a, a scholarship carrying tuit 


University 
Training Camps of the 

ion (this does not include 
the University fee, laboratory fees, or deposits) for one year in any one 
of the undergraduate departments. The award is made on the 
mendation of the camp officers. 


Isaac Davis $8, holarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $40 to 
be awarded annually, was given to the University in October 1869 by 
the Honorable Isaac Davis, of Massachusetts. Nominations for the 
scholarship may be made “by the founder or 


In case no such nomination is made, the 
the University. 


recom- 


his eldest lineal descendant”, 
scholarship is to be awarded by 

Robert Farnham Scholarship.—'This schol 
to be awarded annually to 
the University in 1 


arship, in the amount of $40 
a student in Columbian Col 


871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham. 

Elma Lewis Harvey $, holarship.—This scholarship, of the 
value of $200, was founded in 1921 by Mrs. Emma Elizabeth 
memory of her daughter, and is to be awarded ever 
often as vacant, to a young woman student in Colum 
Protestant faith and of the Cauc 
scholarship and 


lege, was given to 


annual 
Harvey in 
y four years, or as 
bian College of the 
asian race who sh 
moral qualifications. 

High School $, holarships.—Tw 
man student, the other for 
the following schools: 


1 ч 
all be selected tor 


о University scholarships, one for a 


à woman, are assigned for award to each of 
Anacostia, Central, Eastern, McKinl 
Western, and Woodrow Wilson High Schools (District 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School (Maryland) ; 
George Washington High Schools (Virginia). The 4mos Kendall 
Scholarship, founded by the late Honorable Amos Kendall, 
two assigned to the Central High School. 
ships is awarded annually, 
sisting of the Dean of the 
University, the principal of the high school 
of both the high school and the Unive 
class who intends to enter the 
bian College. A principal and 

The holders of these 
Summer Sessions exce 
graduation, and other 
uous academic ye 
ditions: 


y, Roosevelt, 
of Columbia): 


Washingt 


ton-Lee and 


is one of the 
Each of the above schol 
on the recommendation ot 
Junior College of The ( 


ar- 
a committee con- 
jeorge Washington 
concerned, and an 
rsity, to a member of the 
Junior College and 
an alternat 
scholarships are 


alumnus 
graduating 
to continue in Colum- 
е may be recommended. 

exempt from tuition fees, 
pted, but are charged the Unive 
fees. The scholars! 
ars following the aw 
The Principal, or, 


the 
rsity, laboratory, 
lips are valid for four contin- 
ard, subject to the fol 


lowing con- 
if the principal declines, the al 


ternate, must 
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register during the registration period for the fall term following the 
award. To retain any High School Scholarship a student must carry a 
full program of study (a full program being defined as at least fifteen 
hours of work each semester), unless otherwise determined in individual 
cases by the Committee on Student Loans and Scholarships upon recom- 
mendation of the Dean of the College concerned. An average of B and 
a high standard of deportment must be maintained. In case the holder 
of the scholarship does not use it, the scholarship will not be reassigned. 


John Hitz Metzerott S. holarship.—This scholarship in the amount 
necessary to cover tuition charges, exclusive of special fees, was estab- 
lished in 1923 in memory of John Hitz Metzerott, M.D. ’gı, by members 
of his family, and is to be awarded every six years, or as often as vacant, 
to a young man preparing to enter the medical profession. The donors 
reserve the right to nominate the holder of this scholarship. The holder 
of the scholarship may be a student pursuing a premedical course in the 
Junior College or Columbian College, or the professional course in the 
School of Medicine. 


4. Morehouse $‹ holarship—This scholarship was founded by Mr. А. 
Morehouse, of Washington, D.C., in 1861. It carries an annual stipend 
of $60, which is available for an undergraduate intending to enter the 
Christian 

Order of the Eastern Star Scholarship.— his scholarship in the 
amount of $125 was established by the Order of the Eastern Star of the 
District of Columbia and is to be awarded to a woman of the Order oF 
to a daughter of a member in good standing. 'The donors reserve the 


inistry. 


right to nominate the holder of this scholarship. 


David Spencer Si holarship.—This scholarship, established in 1918 by 
Louisa J. Spencer, is available under conditions stated in the bequest 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship.— This scholarship, founded in 1893 
in memory of Mary Lowell Stone, is in the amount of $80, to be awarded 
annually to a woman student of science in Columbian College. 

Trustee Scholarships.—Five sc holarships are awarded each year, upon 
the recommendation of regional alumni clubs, to outstanding male gradu- 
ates of accredited high schools. The scholarships cover tuition costs fof 
two years of full-time work but do not include the University fee, special 
fees such as laboratory charges, room, board, or other expenses. To 
retain the scholarship for the second year, the student must maintain a B 


average. 

William Walker S. holarship—This scholarship was founded in 1824 
by William Walker, Esq., of Putnam County, Georgia. It carries af 
annual stipend of $100, which is available for an undergraduate intend- 
ing to enter the Christian ministry. 
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John Withington Scholarship.—'This scholarship was foun: 
by the New York Baptist The 
John Withington Scholarship. 


led in 1830 
be known as the 
It has an annual stipend of $60. 


Ellen Woodhull Scholarship.—This scholarship, founded by the late 
Ellen M. E. Woodhull, is in the amount of $25, to be 
to a student in Columbian College. 


logical Seminary, to 


awarded annually 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


The Columbian Women Scholarships, granted under any of the funds 


hereinafter described, are awarded by the Scholarship Committee of The 
Columbian Women. Applications for The Columbian Women Scholar- 
ships should be addressed to the Chairman of the Scholarship Committee, 
The Columbian Women, The George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C., not later than May 15 preceding the academic year for which 
the scholarship is to be awarded; or, in the case of award for t! 
semester, not later than January 1. 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fung 
of $5,000, established in 1915 by The Col 
a former president, Mrs. M 
for women. 


1e second 


1.—The income from this fund 
umbian Women in me 


mory of 
artin A. Knapp, is availa 


ble for scholarships 


Founders of Columbian Women Sc 
this fund of $5,000, established in 
available for scholarships. 

Lillian Y oung Herron 
of $5,000, established by 
in 1930 in memory of 


holarship Fund.—The income from 
1920 by The Columbian Women, is 
Scholarship Fund.—The income 
The Columbian Women 
a former president, is available for scholarships. 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund.—'his 
established in 1925 by the College Womer 
in memory of the late Elizabeth V. 
thereunder is available for 


from this fund 
in 1925 and named 


fund of $1 200 was 
1s Club of Washington, D.C.. 
Brown. The s holarsl 


lip granted 
а woman student in the 


School of Education. 
College Women’s S, holarship Fund.—'The 
$500, established in 1926 through the 


Club of Washington, DC. 


income from this fund of 
courtesy of the College 
‚is available for scholarship aid. 
Lewes D. and Myrtie Н. Wilson Me 
fund of $1,000 was established by 
memorial to her parents, I 
is available for a schol 


Women's 


morial Scholarship Fund. -This 
Miss Elizabeth Wilson in 1926 as a 
ewes D. and Myrtie Н. Wilson. The income 
arship in the School of Medicine. 


Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund.—The 


fund of $2,300, established in 1932 by The 
of a former presid 


income from this 
n Women in honor 
aid. 


Columbia 
ent, is available for scholarship 
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PRIZES 


Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes.—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma Fra- 
ternity offers annually the following prizes: 

A "Handbook on Chemistry and Physics" is awarded to each of the 
three male students who carry at least eighteen semester-hours during 
the freshman year and attain the highest averages in freshman Chemistry. 

The fraternity will have engraved on a bronze plaque in Corcoran 
Hall the name and year of graduation of the graduating male student 
who has attained the highest quality-point index in courses in Chemistry, 
exclusive of the work of the final semester, provided that he has com- 
pleted the requirements for a major in Chemistry and has done three 
fourths of this work in The George Washington University. 

Alpha Delta Pi Prize.—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Delta Pi Frater- 
nity offers an annual prize of $10 to the student doing the best work in 
third-year French. 

Alpha Delta Theta Prize.—A prize of $10 is offered annually by Alpha 
Delta Theta Sorority to the woman student who maintains the highest 
average in Chemistry 11-12 or 12 and 21. 


Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—Beta Mu Chapter of Alpha Kappa Psi 
Fraternity awards annually a scholarship medallion to the male student 
who has completed ninety semester-hours at The George Washington 
University and has attained the highest average grade of the students 
enrolled in Economics, Business Administration, Public Accounting 
Public Finance, and Foreign Commerce. 


American Institute of Chemists Prize—The District of Columbia 
Chapter of the American Institute of Chemists offers an annual prize of 
a medal and junior membership in the American Institute of Chemists 
to be awarded to that graduating student, majoring in Chemistry, who is 
judged by the Faculty of the Department of Chemistry to excel in 
scholarship and in the personal qualities of integrity and leadership. 


Beta Phi Alpha Prize.—Zeta Chapter of Beta Phi Alpha Sorority 
offers annually a gold medal to the outstanding freshman student in 
elementary Zoology. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—This prize, in the amount 
of $30, is awarded to the senior majoring in Chemistry who shows the 
greatest proficiency in Organic Chemistry, as evidenced by a compre- 
hensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of mind, 


character, and personality as to give promise of future achievement. 


Chi Omega Prize.—Phi Alpha Chapter of Chi Omega Fraternity 
offers annually a prize of $25 to be awarded to the woman student in 
the graduating class with the highest record in the social sciences, Com- 
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bined with general excellence. The social sciences include Economics, 
Sociology, Political Science, and History. 

Colonial Dames Prize.—The Society of the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica, Chapter III, offers annually a prize of $ 


$25 to be awarded to the 
student who, having maintained a record of distinction in American 
History, submits the best essay 


upon a topic in Colonial history, 

E. К. Cutter Prize.—The Е. К. Cutter Prize in English was founded 
by the late Marion Kendall Cutter "for excellence in the study of 
English". An annual prize of $40 is awarded to the 
graduating class whose record in English, combined with general excel- 
lence, shows most marked aptitude and attainment in English studies. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Prize.—'This prize, founded by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution of the District of Columbia, 
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graphs dealing with the field of ophthalmology, is awarded annually to 
the student doing the most outstanding work in Ophthalmology. 

Delphi Prize.—Delphi offers an annual prize of $10 to the woman 
member of the junior class having a scholarship average of 2.6 or higher 
who has done the most constructive work in the promotion of student 
activities among the women of the University. 

Delta Sigma Rho Prizes.—Delta Sigma Rho has presented two cups, 
on which are engraved the names of the fraternity and sorority, respec- 
tively, whose teams win the annual Intramural Debate. The winning 
teams are awarded possession of the cups for the following year, and 
any fraternity or sorority which is victorious in three debates, not neces- 
sarily consecutive, is awarded permanent possession. 

Delta Tau Delta Activity Prize.—Gamma Eta Chapter of Delta Tau 
Delta Fraternity offers each year a gold medal to be awarded to "that 
member of the senior class who throughout his course at The George 
Washington University has done the most constructive work in the fur- 
therance and upbuilding of the University student activities". 

Delta Zeta Prize.—Delta Zeta Sorority offers annually a prize of $10, 
to be awarded to the student maintaining the highest average in General 
Botany. 

Ellsworth Prize.—'The Ellsworth Prize of $25, offered by Mr. Fritz 
von Briesen, is awarded to the student doing the best work in the subject 
of Patent Law Practice. 

Elton Prize.—The Elton Prize, founded by the Reverend Romeo 
Elton, D.D., of Exeter, England, consists of $10 awarded annually to the 
senior student having the highest average in the Greek Language and 
Literature. 

European History Prize.—This prize, in the amount of $25, is awarded 
annually to that student in European History whose essay on some 
assigned topic shall be deemed the best submitted. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in the Politi al and Social Sciences.— This 
memorial prize in the amount of $30, established by friends because of 
an "outstanding life, is awarded annually to that man in the graduating 
class of The George Washington University who has demonstrated hi$ 
signal ability in the Social and Political Sciences and who has given 
promise of the interpretation of that ability in good citizenship among 
his fellows”. The selection of the гес ipient will be made by the President 
of the University and a committee from the Faculty of the Division of 
the Social Sciences, l 

Willie E. Fitch Prize—The Willie E. Fitch Prize for highest excel- 
lence in all branches of Chemistry, founded in 1883 by James E. Fitch, 
Esq., in memory of his son, consists of $40 which is awarded annually to 
à senior student for the best general examination in Chemistry. 
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Mortar Board Prize.—This prize, consisting of a silver cup, is awarded 
annually to the woman student in the sophomore class having a scholar- 
ship average of B or higher and the most outstanding record in activities. 

John Ordronaux Prizes.— These prizes were established in 1909 by 
the bequest of John Ordronaux. 

The amount of $80 is awarded to the member of the graduating class 
in the School of Medicine who has the highest scholastic standing. 

The amount of $40 is awarded annually to the student in the Law 
School who has attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full- 
time, regular course; and $40 to the student who has attained the 
highest average grade in the second-year, full-time, regular course. 

Phi Alpha Prize.—Alpha Chapter of Phi Alpha Fraternity offers 
annually a bronze plaque to that man in the sophomore class who ranks 
highest scholastically in his work at the University. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize.—The George Washington University Chapter 
of Phi Eta Sigma, freshman honorary scholarship society, offers each 
year to the beginning male student attaining the highest scholastic aver- 
age in his first full semester of work a choice book, selected from the 
field of the recipient's major interest. In addition, the winner's name 
will be engraved on a permanent plaque to be preserved in the office of 
the Dean of the Junior College. 

Phi Mu Prize.—Beta Alpha Chapter of Phi Mu Sorority offers an- 
nually a prize of $10 to that student who attains in his major work, 
undertaken in the field of Political Science, the highest average for the 
year. 

Phi Sigma Kappa Prixe.—Phi Sigma Kappa Fraternity offers annually 
a silver cup to the winner of an oratorical contest, open to all freshmen. 

Phi Sigma Sigma Prizes. —Kappa Chapter of Phi Sigma Sigma 
Fraternity offers annually the following prizes: 

The amount of $10 is awarded to the woman student with the highest 
average in first-year Zoology. 

A key, known as the Nileen Cooper Phi Sigma Sigma Award, is 
given to the senior woman doing the most outstanding work in 
Psychology. 

Pi Beta Phi Prize.—A prize of $20 is awarded annually by the District 
of Columbia Alpha Chapter of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity to that woman 
member of the senior class who throughout her college course has done 
the most constructive work in the promotion of student activities among 


the women of the University. 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize.—Alpha Theta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
Fraternity offers an annual prize of $25 to the student who produces 
the most meritorious Master's thesis in Education. 

Ruggles Prize— The Ruggles Prize, founded by Professor William 
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Ruggles in 1859, consists of $20 awarded 
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Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—Vrom a fund established in 
1923 by Mrs. Virginia Chase Weddell, an annual Prize of $150 is 
awarded to that student of the University who, registered for a degree, 
writes the best essay on the subject of “the Promotion of peace 
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second or third payments of tuition in each semester must be filed on or 
before the tenth day of the month in w hich the fees are due. Applica- 
tions for loans cannot be considered if they are received after the dates 
stated above. Loans will be limited to the amount required for tuition 
in each case. Borrowers will sign notes for the amount borrowed. The 
terms of repayment of interest and principal will be arranged at the 
time of making the loan. When a student withdraws from the Univer- 
sity, his loan automatically becomes due. No candidate will be approved 
for graduation if he is delinquent in a loan obligation incurred for 
educational purposes either at The George Washington University or 
elsewhere. 

University Student Loan Fund.- -The Trustees of The George Wash- 
ington University have established a loan fund amounting to $10,000. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Loan Fund.—The District of 
Columbia Chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolution have 
established a student loan fund, from the income from which interest- 
bearing loans will be made to the daughters of members of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in the District of Columbia. At present 
the fund amounts to $3,911.24. 

Henry Strong Educational Foundation—The Henry Strong Educa- 
tional Foundation, established at Chicago under the will of General 
Henry Strong, makes available a fund for loans to both men and women 
Students under the age of twenty-five years, preferably in the upper 
classes, who possess not only zeal for leadership but also character and 
those traits tending to leadership, to aid them in obtaining a practical; 
literary, scientific, mechanical, or business education, The amount avail- 
able for the year 1938-39 is $2,895.19. 

Henry Strong-William A. Maury Loan Fund.—'This fund, also allo- 
cated from the funds of the Henry Strong Educational Foundation, i$ 
to be loaned to students under the age of twenty-five years in the 
George Washington University Law School. The amount available 
for 1938-39 is $2,356.89. 

Knights Templar Educational Loan Fund.—'This fund, contributed 
and administered by the Grand Commandery of Knights Templar of the 
District of Columbia, is available for loans to students, preferably in 
the upper classes, who are residents of the District of Columbia. The 
amount loaned to a student is limited to $200, and the terms of repay- 
ment are specially arranged in each instance by the Loan Committee 0 
the Knights Templar. 

Pharmacy Loan Fund.—This fund of $155.69, established in 1932 by 
the Washington Chapter No. 4 of the Women’s Organization of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, is available to students in the 
School of Pharmacy. Application should be made to the Dean of the 
School. 
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ATTENDANCE 
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medical staff to the Executive Officer of Physical Education in the De- 
partment concerned. This applies equally to men and women. 
Students entering the University with advanced standing are not 


exempt from the Physical Education requirements unless they have satis- 
factorily met the requirements elsewhere. Courses in Military Training 
are not accepted in satisfaction of these requirements. 

The required medical and physical examinations will be given Septem- 


ber 23 and 24, 1938. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the 
College, School, or Division in which he is registered may be placed on 
probation or dropped from the University. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are scheduled in all courses at the end of each semester 
or at the completion of the course. 

Students guilty of dishonesty in examinations may be deprived of 
credit for the courses in which dishonesty occurs and may be suspended 
from the University, 

For further regulations regarding examinations, consult the announce- 
ments of the several Colleges, Schools, and Divisions. 


GRADES 


Grades are not given out by instructors but are mailed to the student 
through the Office of the Registrar at the close of each semester. Upon 
request, a copy of the student's grades will be forwarded to his parent 
or guardian. 

The following grading system is used in all undergraduate divisions 
of the University: 4 (90-100 per cent), excellent; B (80-89 per cent); 
good; C (70-79 per cent), average; D (60-69 per cent), passing; © 
conditioned, not passing; F (below 60 per cent), failure; Inc., incom- 
plete; W, withdrawn. W is followed by a letter grade indicating the 
quality of work the student was doing at the time of withdrawal. 
course failed must be repeated with a Passing grade in order to be 
credited. No student may repeat for credit a course in which he has 
received a grade above E, without the permission of the Faculty of the 
College, School, or Division in which he is registered. A condition may 
be removed within one year on terms specified by the instructor, but 1f 
no case will a final grade above D be given unless the course is repeate 
in class. A grade of “incomplete” cannot be altered after the lapse 0 
one calendar year except by Faculty action. 


Regulations 


In all graduate divisions of the 
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"satisfactory", ‘ unsatisfactory”, or 
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within one month before the end of the semester or two weeks before the 
end of the Summer Sessions will be approved only in exceptional 
must receive special action to regularize them. 
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or Director. 
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QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Quality-points are computed from grades as follows: 
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Application for Graduation.—Application for a degree or a Junior 
Certificate should be filed in the Office of the Registrar at the time of 
registration for the first semester of the senior or final year and may not 
be filed later than the date specified in the University calendar. 

Residence Requirements.—In all undergraduate divisions of the Uni- 
versity a minimum of one year, or thirty semester-hours, must be com- 
pleted in residence. Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence, 
but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty 
weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean or Director of 
the College, School, or Division concerned to pursue work elsewhere, the 
work of the senior or final year must be completed in residence, 

Graduate students must meet the residence requirements for the 
particular degree for which they are registered. 

Scholarship Requirements.—In all undergraduate divisions of the Uni- 
versity the scholarship requirement for graduation is a quality-point 
index of at least 2.00. 

Graduate students must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
particular degree for which they are registered. 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right of re 
fusing to confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct 
has been unsatisfactory. 

Presence at Graduation.—Candidates are required to be present at the 
graduation exercises unless excused by the President of the Universit? 
upon the recommendation of the Dean or Director of their College 
School, or Division. 


Honors 


In all undergraduate divisions of the University the degree may be 
conferred "with distinction", at the discretion of the Faculty, upon those 
students attaining a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on all work 
taken at this institution except for the grades immediately preceding the 
granting of the degree. To be eligible for this honor a student must have 
completed at this institution at least one half of the work required for 
the degree. 


SPECIAL Honors 


Special honors may be awarded by the Faculty to any member of the 
graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's major 
field of work on recommendation of the major department, under the 
following regulations: 

1. The student shall have his candidacy for special honors approved 
by the Faculty member representing the major department not later 
than the beginning of the senior year. 
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nt records will be forw 
other institutions. 


Unofficial copies of reco 
dents on request, No ch 
fee of one 


arded on request to 
e furnished to stu- 
first three transcripts ; 
d for each one thereafter, 

issued for a student who does not have 


rds will | 
arge is made for the 
dollar is charge 
Work done will be 
record. 


a 
No certificate ot 
* a clear financial 
* In the School 


of Education, four copies. 
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THE LIBRARY 


All students registered in the University are entitled to the reference 
use of all the University libraries. The Student Activities Book, issued 
ipon payment of the University fee, must be presented as identification. 

The books in the Law and Medical Libraries do not circulate, but, 
subject to certain necessary library regulations, books in the other libra- 
ries may be drawn for home use for a period of two weeks. Any book 
which does circulate is subject to recall by the Librarian at any time. 
Reserve books and periodicals for collateral reading must be used in the 
reading rooms when the libraries are open. With special permission they 
may be drawn for overnight use when the libraries close. A fine of 
twenty-five cents will be charged for the first hour or fraction of an hour 
and five cents for each hour or fraction thereafter that a reserve book i$ 
overdue. Grades of a student will be withheld until his library record 
is clear. 

Hours 


The General Library, in Lisner Hall, 2023 G Street, is open from 
8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. each class day (Saturday, 8.30 A.M. to 7 Р.М.) 
and from 2 to 6 P.M. on Sunday. (Education; Home Economics; Lan- 
guages and Literatures; Library Science; Philosophy; Physical Educa- 
tion; Psychology.) 

The Social Science Library, in Building D, 2013 G Street, room 6, i$ 
open from 8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. each class day (Saturday, 8.30 A.M 
to 7 P.M.), and from 2 to 6 P.M. on Sunday. (Business Administration; 
Economics; History; Political Science; Public Speaking; Sociology.) 

The Physical Science Library, in Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first 
Street, room 16, is open from 8.45 A.M. to 9.30 P.M. each class day (Sat- 
urday, 8.45 A.M. to 7 P.M.). (Chemistry; Civil, Electrical, and Mechan- 
ical Engineering; Mathematics; Pharmacy; Physics; Statistics.) 

The Natural Science Library, in Building C, 2029 G Street, room 305; 
is open from 8.45 A.M. to 9.30 P.M. each class day (Saturday, 8.45 A.M: 
to 7 P.M.). (Biology; Botany; Geology; Zoology.) 

The Law Library, in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, is open 
from 9 A.M. to II P.M. each class day (Saturday, 9 A.M. to 6 P.M.), and 
from 2 to 6 P.M. on Sunday. 

The Medical Library, at 1335 H Street, is open from 8.30 A.M. tO 

d 


4.30 P.M. each class day (Saturday, 8.30 A.M. to 1 P.M.). 


RIGHT TO DROP STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to drop any student from the 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it ad- 
visable to do so. 


STUDENT LIFE 


LIVING ACCOMMODATI( INS 


MEN STUDENTS 
For the benefit of nonresident men a 
been inspected and approved i 
Women’s Personnel ( 
facilities should 


register of rooms which have 
s kept in the Office of the 
suidance, where inquiries in 
be addressed. 

Single rooms usually range 
double rooms from $10 to $20 a month a person. 
consisting of breakfast and dinner 

It is advisable for stude 1 the University two or three days 
before the opening of the term in order that they may be 
in Satisfactory living quarters before class work begins. 


Director of 
respect to housing 
in price from $20 to $30 a month, and 

. : 
Rooms, with board 
‚cost from $40 to $50 


a month a person. 
nts to reacl 


come established 


Women STUDENTS 

The Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall 
registered in the University. This 
home on the University Y 
Forms for applic 
inform 


is open to women students 
residence provides a comfortable 
‘ard and near the center of Washington. 
ation for roo gether with detailed 
ation about the dormitory, may be obtained from the 
Women's Personnel Guidance, The George Washington 
Washington, D.C. 

All women students under twenty-three 
residences approved by the 
unless they 


m reservations, to 


Director of 
University, 


years of age must have their 
Director of Women's Personnel Guidance, 


amily or relatives. Registration is not com- 
al is given. 


are living with f 
plete until such approv 


PLACEMENT OFFICE 
ce is maintained to 
Which their college d them, and 


loyers who wish to fill vacancies. Enrollment is 
vers and students of the University without charge 


The Placement Off 
in finding positions for 
to cooperate with em; 
open to alumni meml 
for placement, 

For further inform 
Washington Unive 


assist graduates and students 
work has prepare 


ation address the Placement Office, The George 
rsity, Washington, D. C. 

STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 
An employment service 


is operated to assist se 
in finding e 


mployment. 'The University 
but success in self-support 


lf-supporting Students 
offers every possible 
depends upon the student himself. 
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assistance, 
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Prospective students who expect to earn any part of their expenses 
and who do not have definite appointments to positions before coming to 
Washington should have the means of support for at least one semester. 
A minimum budget of $100 a month is recommended. 

Many out-of-town students secure positions in the departments of 
the Government in Washington by taking the United States Civil Service 
examinations in their home States. The hours of employment permit 
them to pursue a college course in the late afternoon and evening. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 

The University maintains a staff of medical officers and a hospital. 

The University Physician for Women maintains an office in the 
University. 

The payment of the University fee entitles the student to certain 
health services described under the Department of Health Administration, 
page 257. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Control and direction of all student activities are vested in the Com- 
mittees on Extracurricular Activities and Student Relationships, which 
in turn are subject to the supervision and control of the Presidents 
Council. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

The following rules apply to activities which are open to all students 
registered in the University : 

The Faculty adviser of each activity shall be held responsible for thé 
verification, through the Office of the Registrar, of the eligibility of all 
participants. In activities which have no Faculty adviser, the ranking 
student officer shall verify, through the Office of the Registrar, the eligi 
bility of all participants and shall submit the eligible list to the Committee 
on Eligibility for approval. 


1. ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL CLUBS OR SOCIET 
Students on probation may not be officers or chairmen of committees 


H. CAMPUS AND INTRAMURAI ACTIVITIES* 

I. Except where such activities may be of a graduate nature, member- 
ship or participation is restricted to undergraduate students registered 
for at least six semester-hours and not on probation. 

2. Membership or participation is limited to not more than four years 
in any one activity at this University. | 

3. Students are ineligible after having been registered for six years 10 
any institution of higher learning. Registration for any part of any 
year will count as a year of participation. 


^ -— i wn on 
„A classification of student activities may be obtained from the Faculty Committee 
Eligibility, 


Student Life 


Ш, COMPETITIVE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
1. To represent the University in 
intercollegiate activity, 


ACTIVITIES 
any undergraduate 


competitive 
students must be undergra« 


luate candidates tor a 
degree and not on probation, 
2. Such students must be registered 


tor at least nine semester hours 
for minor activities and at least twelve semester-hours for major 
activities. 


3. Previous to each season of 


participation, except for 
tests, students must have | 


been in residence at this I 
semesters or one Semester and 


freshman con- 

/niversity at least two 
a summer session, during which they must 

have completed not less than eighteen semester-hours for minor activities 

or not less than twenty-four semester-hours for major activities. 

4. No student may participate in any one 

total of more than three 


exclusive of fre 


intercollegiate activity for a 
annual seasons at this University 
shman competition. 

5. Students are ineligible 
any institution of higher le 
will count as a ye 


or elsewhere, 

after having been registered for six years in 

arning. Registration for any part of any year 
ar of participation. 

RECOGNITION OF STUDE 

No student clubs or societie 

scholastic honor societies, 


NT ORGANIZATIONS 


5 (except social fraternities, 
religious or professional 
organized as a branch or affiliate of a r 


organization will be recognized 


sororities, 
clubs or societies) 
10n-George Washington 
by the Committee 
ASSEMBLIES 


veld on Friday of each 


University 
on Student Life. 


Chapel exercises are | 
Corcoran Hall, 

University Assemblies 
of students may be 


week at 12.10 P.M. in 
are held from time t 


0 time. The attendance 
required. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
is not responsib] 


The University 
ing, of personal property 


е tor the loss, in any University build- 

belonging to students. 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT 

The University and its y 

the right to modify 
University. 

thorities may 


TO CHANGE RI JLES 
arious Colleges, Schools, 


or change the requirements, rules, and 
Such regulations shall go into force 
determine and shall 


and Divisions reserve 
fees of the 
whenever the proper au- 


apply to all students in the University. 


For further inform 
the Director of Admis 


Street NW. 


ation, catalogues, and application blanks, add 


sions, The George Washington Unive 
> Washington, D.C. 


ress 
rsity, 2029 G 
A classification of 


* a : i : 
"x student activities may be obt ed trom the F acuity Comm 
Eligibility. 


THE COLLEGES, 


SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL 


-D., President of the University. 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr., 


Ph.D., Dean of the Junior C 


ollege. 
STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 

Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., P 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., 


Norris Ingersoll Crandall, 


rofessor of Physics. 

Professor of Romance Languages. 

M.Arch., Professor of Art. 

*Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor 0j 
Business Administration. 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., P 

Walter Lynn Cheney, 


f Accounting and 


rofessor of American Literature. 
Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 

Willard Hayes Yeager, A.M., 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of European Hist 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor o 
Warren Reed West, Ph. 


Depew Professor of Publi Speaking. 


ory. 


f Physical Education for W 
D., Professor of Political Science. 
Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Professor o 
ТЕгапсіѕ Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, 


omen. 


f European History. 
Professor of M 
Ph.D., Prof 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., 
Anna Pearl Cooper, A.M., 


athematics. 

essor of Chemistry. 

Professor of Political Science. 

Associate Professor of English. 

Merle Irving Protzman, A.M,, 
Languages. 


John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., 
Political Science. 

Courtland Darke Baker, A.M., Professor of English. 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor 


James Christopher Corliss, A.M.. 
Economics. 


Associate Professor of Romance 


LL.M., S.J.D., 


Associate Professor of 
Assoc iate 


of Romance Languages. 
Associate Professor of Inter-A merican 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D. 


Raymond John Seeger, Ph. 


Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
» Associate Professor of Biology. 
D., Associate Professor of Physics. 


* On sabbati il le 


x i ave second 
T On sabbatical le 


semester 1938—30. 


ave 1938-39, 
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Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany. 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History. 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education 
for Men. 

Audley Lawrence Smith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Associate Professor of English. 

Harold Friend Harding, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public Speaking: 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 

Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Speaking: 

*Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 

Martha Gibbon, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 

tDeWitt Clinton Knowles, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry: 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Assistant Professor of Home Economici: 

Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

George Winchester Stone, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa 
tion for Women. 

William Henry Myers, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
for Men. 

Steuart Henderson Britt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Classical Language® 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

John Porter Foley, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American 
History. 

Eugen Weisz, Lecturer and Critic in Art. 

Gretchen Louisa Rogers, A.M., Instructor in German. 

Maurice Hart Van Horn, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, A.M., Instructor in Zoology. 


Jenny Emsley Turnbull, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education for 
W omen. 


Antonio Alonso, A.M., Instructor in Romance Languages. 


* On sabbatical leave second semester 1938-39. 
f On leave 1938 39. 
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Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education for W omen 
Luis Quintanilla, Ph.B., L.-és-L., Associate in Romance Language 5. 
Myrta Dutton Williams, A.B., B.F.A., Associate in Art. 

Helen Taylor Hanford, A.M., 4 ssociatein Physical Education for И o 


mer 
ten 


COMMITTEES 
Tue Dean’s Counci + 
1939 
Carl Douglas Wells 


Lawson Edwin Yocum 


1940 


1941 
Francis Edgar Johnston 


George Winchester Stone, Ir 


Donnell Brooks Young Benjamin Douglass Van Evera 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Paul William Bowman, Chairman 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera 


Douglas Bement 
Florence Marie Mears 


Ira Bowers Hansen 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 

George Winchester Stone. ire 

Henry Goddard Roberts 
Wood Gray 


Chairman 
Steuart Henderson Britt 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn 


COMMITTEE ON REGISTRATION 


Raymond John Seeger, Chairman 
Francis Edgar Johnston 


Irene Cornwell 
Anna Pearl Cooper 


Claud Max Farrington 
COMMITTEE on LIBRARY 
Martha Gibbon, Chairman 


Raymond John Seeger Donald Stevenson Watson 


COMMITTEE ON DISCIPLINARY RELATIONS 
Willard Hayes Yeager, Chairman 


Donnell Brooks Young Charles Rudolph Naeser 
Florence Marie Mears Arthur Edward Burns 


e Juni 


r College are members ex offici 
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PREMEDICAL Apvisory Com MITTEE 
Donnell Brooks Young, Chairman 
Paul William Bowman Thelma Hunt 
Thomas Benjamin Brown Colin Mackenzie Mackall 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ADVISERS 
SPECIAL ADVISERS FOR PREPROFESSION AL CURRICULA 


Ruth Harriet Atwell (Physical Education for Women), William Paul 
Briggs (Pharmacy), Norris Ingersoll Crandall (Art), Claud Max 
Farrington (Physical Education for Men), Ira Bowers Hansen (Pre- 
medical), James Harold Fox (Education), Arthur Frederick John- 
son (Engineering), William Henry Myers (Physical Education for 
Men), Richard Norman Owens (Government), John Albert Tillema 
(Government), Kathryn Mildred Towne (Home Economics), Donnell 


Brooks Young ( Premedical). 


GENERAL ADVISERS FOR A.B. AND B.S. CURRICULA 


Paul William Bowman, Walter Lynn Cheney, John Porter Foley, Jt 
Martha Gibbon, Harold Friend Harding, Francis Edgar Johnston, 
DeWitt Clinton Knowles. Jr., John Francis Latimer, Howard Maxwell 
Merriman, Charles Rudolph Naeser, Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ernest 
Sewall Shepard, Fred Salisbury Tupper, Donald Stevenson Watson, Law- 
son Edwin Yocum. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Junior College curricula are intended to continue the studies of 8 
general cultural nature begun in the secondary schools, and to lay a 
foundation for the more specialized work which is to follow. During 
the freshman and sophomore years emphasis is accordingly laid (1) upon 
the social, cultural, biological, and physical background of civilization 
(history, political science, physical and biological sciences, literature, etc.) 
and (2) upon the discipline necessary to the effective prosecution 0 
more advanced work (English rhetoric and composition, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, etc.). 

The Junior College also provides the preprofessional work required 
for admission to the Schools of Medicine, Law, Pharmacy, Education, 
and Government and to the Division of Library Science. ; 

In addition it Provides two two-year curricula, leading to the Junior 
Certificate, which are intended to meet the needs of students who do not 
look forward to a four-year college course. 


The Junior College 


Apvisory SYSTEM 


for assistance 
o for personal, educational, and 
vocational advice in every phase of their academic work during the first 
two years, a number of members of the Faculty serve as advisers to 
Junior College students. Incoming students will be assigned to advisers 
at the time of registration and will be required to consult them at least 
once each semester. Students on probation and “warned” 
required to consult their respective advisers 
as the Dean or adviser may direct. ( 
and "Warnings", below.) 
consult their advisers 
of these requirements. 


In order that students may have opportunities not only 
in planning their courses of study but als 


students are 
at such stated intervals 
See regulations under "Scholarship" 
All students are, however, encouraged to 
about college problems at any time, irrespective 


Students are expected to consult with the same 
advisers throughout their freshman and soph 


stood that these members of the Faculty 
educational advisers rather than as re 
departments of instruction. 


omore years, it being under- 
act in the capacity of general 
presentatives of their respective 


ADMISSION 


For a statement of the re 


gulations and procedure for admission 
pages 53-57. 


, See 
REGISTRATION 
For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 58-59. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 60-64. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Scholarships are administered by the U 
Loans and Scholarships. Applic 
of the University in accord 

For particulars reg 
pages 66—76. 


niversity Committee on Student 
ation should be made to the Registrar 
ance with instructions stated on page 66. 


arding scholarships, Prizes, and loan funds, see 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the Junior College are subject to, and are expected to 


familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations stated on 
bages 53-64 and 77-82. 


SCHOLASTIC-APTITUDE TESTS 


Students admitted to the Junior College will be required to take the 
scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 
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AMOUNT OF Work 


Fifteen or sixteen semester-hours, not including required Physical 
Education, constitute normal work. Students not on probation may be 
permitted by the Dean to take se venteen semester-hours. 

Students having a total quality-point index of 3-50 may, with the 
permission of the Dean, take eighteen or nineteen semester r-hours. No 
student may take more than nineteen semester-hours, except with the 
permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 

For employed students working more than twenty-four hours a week, 
nine semester-hours, not including required Physical Education, constitute 
normal work. Employed students not on probation may be permitted 
by the Dean to take ten semester-hours. Employed students having 4 
total quality-point index of 3.50 may be permitted by the Dean to take 
twelve or thirteen semester-hours. 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible to the instructor in charge of thé 
course for which he is registered for all the Work of the course, and all 


absences must be excused before provision will be made for him to make 
ed: 
ес 


up the work mi 

With the exceptions noted below, occasional absences, not to exceed 
in number for each semester the semester-hours of credit for the semester 
will be automatically excused. (If a course has distinct divisions 
such as lectures, laboratories, recitations, etc., these excuses apply pro 
rata to such separate divisions.) In applying this rule, absences imme- 
diately preceding or following hol iday periods are to be counted double 

Such automatic excuses are intended to cover the occasional minor 
exige ncies and not to constitute an indiscriminate privil tege, Students on 
probation are allowed no automatic excuses 

Excuses for absences trom two or more consecutive class pe riods, 
and for absences Írom examinations which have been announced if 
ad dvance, can be obtained only by m: iking written application to the Dean 

the Junior College. All other absences may be excused by the in- 
structor in charge. 

Students whose absences from any class, whether excused or unex- 
cused, are in excess of one fourth of the total number of class periods will 
receive the grade of F for the coi irse, except by special ruling of the 
Dean on recommendation of the instructor in the course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who has s atisfactorily completed at le ast thirty-two semester- 
hours of w ork, including ei ighteen semester-hours’ credit i in his curriculum 
requirements, shall be classed as a sophomore. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The courses of instruction are listed in alpl 


iabetical order, begir 
page 201. 


r on 


THE JUNIOR CERTIFICATE 


Upon the Satisfactory completion of the requirements of the Junior 


College, a Junior Certificate is awarded This certificate is required 
f eci 1 - ] hi ` Br +ha 
for admission to the Junior class of Columbian College and to the 
professional Schools which require two years of preprofessional work 


(see “Curriculum Requirements”, below), 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 7 HE CERTIFICATE 
To be recommended for 


a certificate a student must satisfy the ad- 
mission, residence, schol 


h 
arship, and curriculum requirements. / 
attention is called to the statement 
pages 79-80. 


articular 
of graduation requirements on 
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SCHOLARSHIP 
The system of grading 
detail on pages 78-79. 
In order to receive a Junior Certificate a student must h 
point index of at least 2.00 on his complete record. 
Honor Roll.—The names of those students who have 
index of 3.50 or higher on the basis of their complete 
on the honor roll and published. 
have completed a total of le 
the honor roll does not 
honors upon graduation. 
Probation.—Students must maintain a quality-point index of at 


2.00, or they are placed on probation. 
quality-point index 


and of computing scholarship is described in 
ave a quality- 


a quality-point 
record will be placed 
No consideration is given to th 
ss than fifteen semester-hours. 
necessarily mean that the stud: 


ose who 
A place on 
'nt will receive 


least 
'The cases of students havi 
between 1.50 and 2.00, 
individually by the Committee on Sc 
their probation. 


ng a 
however, will be considered 
iolarship, which may ret: 
À student remains on probation 
point index is below 2.00, 


mittee. 
Dismissal.—A student who has a total quality-point іп‹ 

will be dropped. The cases of students having a total quality-point index 

between 1.35 and 1.50, however, will be considered individually by the 


Committee on Scholarship, which may retain them on probation or drop 
them. 


un Or remove 


as long as his qual 


lity- 
il his probation is removed by the 
or until his probation is removed by the com- 


lex below 1.50 


A student who receives a grade of E or F in two courses in any two 
out of three successive Semesters will be dropped. 
Students who fall under probation for the 


third semester, whether 
Successive or after an interval, will be dropped. 
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For the purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are considered a 
semester. 

Students dropped for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after 
an interval of a calendar year. A student applying for readmission under 
this rule must submit evidence to the Committee on Admission and 
Advanced Standing that during his absence from the University he has 
so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. 
Students dropped twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 
(See the University ruling covering dismissal, page 82.) 

In the case of students with limited schedules, the foregoing scholarship 
rules are applied only when the student has undertaken fifteen semester- 
hours or multiples thereof, unless he receives a grade of E or F in two 
courses in any two out of three successive semesters. 

Warnings.—At stated intervals during the academic year instructors 
shall file in the Office of the Registrar the names of those students who 
are doing work of D grade or lower. These “warnings” shall be trans- 
mitted to the students concerned and copies forwarded to their respective 
advisers. Upon request a Parent or guardian may receive a copy of a 
warning notice sent to a student. A warning constitutes notice to the 
student that he must consult his adviser within a reasonable time and 
in any case not later than two weeks after receipt of the warning. 
"Warning periods” are established as follows: First semester—N ovember 
I to 15. Second semester—March 15 to 30. Summer Sessions—six-week 
courses, third to fourth week ; nine-week courses, fourth to fifth week. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Physical Education requirement consists of the prescribed assign- 
ments (see the announcement of Physical Education courses, pages 
303 and 307-8), to be taken in the freshman and sophomore years by all 
students. 

CunRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The following curricula lead to the Junior Certificate and, with the 
exception of the specialized Junior College curricula, qualify the holder 
to apply for admission to Columbian College (the senior college) and 
the professional Schools and Divisions. Provision is made for certain 
differentiations to meet the needs of preparing for the several professional 
fields. Graduation from the Junior College does not, however, auto- 
matically admit a student to Columbian College or to a professional 


School or Division. 

A detailed statement of the various Junior College curricula will be 
found in the table facing page IO1. 

After selecting a curriculum, a student is not permitted to change to 
another except with the permission of the Dean and on condition that he 
fulfill the requirements of the curriculum to which he changes. 
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The curriculum requirements include at least sixty-four semester- 
hours of credit. 

All entering students are required to enroll in the 
course unless enrollment is postponed by the Dean. 
students may be certified by the Department of En 1j 
English 2 and may then be allowed to enroll in another first group Eng- 
lish course. No exemptions are granted from English 1. 

Junior College students may not take 
numbered 101-200) without the written permission of the instructor 
and of the Dean of the Junior College. A student will not be permitted 
to postpone a first-group course, required under the curriculum for 
which he is registered, in order to take a second 
credit. The principle that first-group courses must be taken in the 
College years, and advanced courses in Columbian Coll 
fessional Schools, will be 
programs. 


A student who wishes to take Work at another University for transfer 
to this University for credit toward his degree must obtain written per- 
mission in advance from the Dean. 


freshman English 
Properly qualified 


glish as exempt from 


second-group courses (courses 


` r n »] > у 
-Бтоир course for elective 
Junior 
ege and the pro- 
rigidly adhered to in approving student 


A. THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULA 


1. General Curriculum.—This curriculum is intended for students 
who do not look forward to a four-year college course or to advanced 
study in the liberal arts or in the sciences. It aims to provide the essen- 
tial intellectual background of an educated Person and to lay the founda- 
tions upon which may be built a solid structure of broad knowledge and 
training for good citizenship. 


Il. Business and Secretar 


(TWO YEARS) 


ial Curriculum—This curriculum, when 
supplemented by adequate training and experience in shorthand. type- 
writing, office practice, etc., is intended to furnish a fund 


amental business 


education in pre as secretaries and minor business 


Paration for positions 
executives, 


B. CURRICULA FOR ADMISSION 


TO COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
I. Curriculum Leading 


to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts—This 
curriculum comprises the first two years of a standard four-year course 


in arts and letters, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, which is 
granted by Columbian College. 
II. Curricula Leadin 


curricula constitute tw 
Students 


9 to the Degree of Bachelor of Science.— These 
O-year courses with emphasis upon the Sciences. 
intending to study in Columbian College for the degree 

Bachelor of Science in Biology, Botany, Geology, or Zoology should fol- 
low curriculum B-II-a. Those desiring the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Chemistry, Mathematics, or Physics should follow curriculum B-II-b. 


of 
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C. CURRICULA FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


I. Curriculum Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 
tion.—This curriculum covers the required college work for entrance to 
the School of Education. The requirements may be modified in some 
instances on the basis of the Work presented for entrance. 

II. Curriculum Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in Home 
Economics.—'This curriculum covers the first two years of preparation 
for majors in Home Economics, for prospective teachers and others, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Home Economics. 

III-IV. Curricula Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Physical Education.—These curricula cover the first two years of a four- 
year course in Physical Education for Men and Physical Education for 
Women, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Physical 
Education. 


D. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE & HOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


This curriculum covers the work required for entrance to the follow- 
ing curricula which are offered in the School of Government: Public 
Affairs, Foreign Service, Foreign Commerce, Public Administration, 
Business Administration, Public Finance, and Public Accounting. 


E. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


This curriculum is planned for students who expect to enter the 
Division of Library Science. It provides for a reading knowledge of 
J p g 
French and German and outlines the work necessary as a basis for the 
technical work to follow. 


F. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


This curriculum covers the required college work for entrance to the 
School of Pharmacy and comprises the first two years of a four-year 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


©. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


This curriculum covers the required college work for entrance to the 
School of Medicine and satisfies the requirements of the first two years of 
the combined curriculum leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Doctor of Medicine (see Pages 109 and 139-40). 

The Premedical Advisory Committee, through the premedical ad- 
visers, assists premedical students in arranging their programs so that 
they may obtain a sound educational background and at the same time 
meet requirements for medical schools. 'The committee also serves as à 
means of furnishing medical schools with information other than scho- 
lastic pertaining to students who wish to apply to such schools for 


admission. 


The Junior College 


ForEIGN-LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 
The curriculum requirement in foreign 


languages is articulated with 
the admission requirements. 


For the Junior Certificate a student must 
have completed satisfactorily the equivalent of two ye 
in a single foreign language. 

A student offering for 


ars ot college work 


admission four acceptable high-school units 
of a single foreign language, or the equivalent, is 
any foreign language. If he offers three units, 
second semester of the second-year college course in the same language. 
If he offers two units, he must complete the entire 
course in the same language. 

second semester of the first-ye 
course in the same language. 
quate preparatory work in a 
year or more to elapse since the second high-school 
unit, must consult the executive officer of the departme 
assignment to proper courses, 
executive officer, and with the 


not required to take 
he must complete the 


second-year college 
If he offers one unit, he must complete the 
ar college course and the entire second-year 
A student who offers irregular or inade- 
given language, or who has Permitted a 
the completion of 


nt in question for 
On written recommendation of the proper 
approval of the Dean of the Junior College, 
a student may repeat for credit a language course taken in high school. 
In some instances foreign languages are 
as a preparation for advanced work 
fessional Schools. 
requirements, 


required or recommended 
in Columbian College and 
Students should consult their 
so that appropriate fore 
when necessary, in their Junior Colleg 


the pro- 
advisers as to these 
ign languages may be included, 
e programs. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING Cu 


RRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
A student desiring to omit 


a required course m 
tion as the department prescribes, and, on passing 
be relieved of the curriculum requirem 
ify for registration in 
shall not entitle the 
Students desiring 
the Dean. 


A fee of $5 for eac 


ay take such examina- 
satisfactorily, he may 
ents in that subject 


and may qual- 
an advanced course. 


i 
Passing of this 
student to any hours ot 
to take such ex 


examination 
credit toward 
aminations should 


ıe degree. 
make the request of 


:h examination is to be 
Comptroller and the receipt exhibited at the 


Hall, on September 24 at 2 P.M. f 
at 2 р.м. for the second se 


paid at the Office of the 


door of room 27, Corcoran 
or the first semester 


; and on February 4 
mester, 


Two hours will be allowed for th 


в 
examination. Should a Student wish to take more than one examination, 
arrangements will be made accordingly. 

HONORS 


Honorable mention w 


ith the Junior Certificate may 
students who have 


be granted to those 
a total quality-point inde 


x of 3.50 or higher. 
* This provision does not apply to premedical 
must be taker 


students, all of w 
1 in a recognized college of arts a 


n hose required premedical w rk 
nd sciences, 


ARTS AND LETTERS 
AND PRELEGAL 


English 51-52, 71- 
72, OF 91-92, 


6 |French, German, 
Latin, Spanish, 
or elective! 


6 |Economics, His- 
tory, Political 
Science, or So- 
ciology. 


isite to Physics 12 and 13. Studen 
ind receive credit for it, 


istry-Physics 3-4) or Statistics 101- 


take Biology 1-2 and two of the fo 


PHARMACY С. MEDICINE 


French, German, 


French, German, | 
or Spanish.! 


Spanish, or elec- 
tive.1 


Chemistry 41-42. | 
Physics 11x 
Zoology 1 


Chemistry 11, 129 | 
Physics 12, 13 


4 [Zoology 1-2 


Chemistry 41—429..| 8 
Physics 1410 


Pharmacy 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Dean of Columbian College. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
Paul Bartsch, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Zoology. 
George Neely Henning, A.M., Litt.D., P; ofessor of Romance Languages. 
Ray Smith Bassler, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Geology. 
DeWitt Clinton Croissant, Ph.D., Professor of English. 
Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages. 
Robert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 
John Donaldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy. 
George Morton Churchill, Ph.D., Professor of English History. 
Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art. 
Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemist) 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature. 
Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Ma 
Willard Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking. 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Prof. ssor of European History. 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 
George Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics. 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics. 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Scier 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S 
Edward Teller, Ph.D., 


y. 


thematics. 


ice. 
^ Professor of Finance. 
Professor of Physics. 

Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Professor of European Hist 


tory. 
*Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., P; ofessor of Mathematics. 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chez 


nistry. 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., 7 


Professor of Educational Psychol 


fogy. 


William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Political $ 


{ CCC 
* On sabbatical leave 193 8—39. 
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Cecil Knight Jones, Litt.B., Adjunct Professor of Spanish American 
Literature. 

Ralph Edward Gibson, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Chemistry. 

Joseph Quincy Adams, Ph.D., Litt.D., Adjunct Professor of English. 

Wilson Martindale Compton, LL.B., Ph.D., LL.D.. Professorial Lec- 


turer in Economics. 


*Edward Campion Acheson, A.B., Professorial Lecturer in Economics. 

Anna Pearl Cooper, A.M., Associate Professor of English. 

Merle Irving Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages. 

John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S.J.D., Associate Professor of 
Political Science. 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hispanic American 
History. 

Courtland Darke Baker, A.M., Associate Professor of English. 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 

James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Associate Professor of Inter-American 
Economics. 

Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 

Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics. 

Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany. 

Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Assoc iate Professor of Philosophy. 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History. 

Audley Lawrence Smith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Associate Professor of English. 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 

Harold Friend Harding, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public Speaking. 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

ra Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 

Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Speaking. 

TErnest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 

Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., Assistant Professor of Art. 

DeWitt Clinton Knowles, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

George Winchester Stone, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 


ter 1938-39. 
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Steuart Henderson Britt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Classical Le 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., 


Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 
John Porter Foley, Jr., Ph.D., Assistan 


Chemistry. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 


t Professor of Psychology. 
Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 
Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Ameri 
History. 

Joseph Alfred Ambler, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry. 

William Moore Loman, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology. 
Eugen Weisz, Lecturer and Critic in Art. 
John Ihlder, B.S., Lecturer on City Building. 
Edward Joseph Duffy, A.B. 
Nathan Robertson, А.В., 


Walter Bramble Kunz, 


» Lecturer in Journalism. 
Lecturer in Journalism. 


A.M., Instructor in Chemistry. 


COMMITTEES* 
Tue Dzax's Councii+ 


1939 
Paul William Bowman 


Wood Gray 
1940 
Douglas Bement 
Arthur Edward Burns 


1941 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera 


Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr. 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


DeWitt Clinton Croissant, Chairman 


Ira Bowers Hansen, Secretary 
Thomas Benjamin Brown 


Ernest Sewall Shepard 
Edward Henry Sehrt 


Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn 
Howard Maxwell Merriman 


* The President of the University and the Dean of Columbian Co 
И y 
all committees. 


t Elected by the Faculty 
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inguages. 


can 
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COMMITTEE ON STUDIES 
The Dean of the College, Chairman 
Merle Irving Protzman Ira Bowers Hansen 
(Languages and Literatures) (Natural Sciences) 
Thomas Benjamin Brown Arthur Edward Burns 
(Mathematics and Physical (Social Sciences) 


Sciences) 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
Merle Irving Protzman, Chairman 


Audley Lawrence Smith Charles Rudolph Naeser 


CoMMITTEE ON REGISTRATION 


Willard Hayes Yeager, Chairman 
Walter Lynn Cheney Steuart Henderson Britt 


COMMITTEE on LIBRARY 


George Winchester Stone, Jr., Chairman 
John Albert Tillema Lawson Edwin Yocum 


COMMITTEE ON DISCIPLINARY RELATIONS 


Mitchell Dreese, Chairman 
Donnell Brooks Young Lowell Joseph Ragatz 
Frank Mark Weida Florence Marie Mears 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 


LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
John Francis Latimer, Chairman 
George Winchester Stone, Jr., Secretary 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Merle Irving Protzman, Chairman 


George Winchester Stone, Jr. John Francis Latimer 


MATHEMATICS AND THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
James Henry Taylor, Chairman 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Chairman 


Colin Mackenzie Mackall James Henry Taylor 


Columbian College 


NATURAL SCIENCES 
Donnell Brooks Young, Chairman 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Secretary 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Chairman 
Robert Fiske Griggs Paul William Bowman 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Chairman 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Secretary 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 

Arthur Edward Burns, Chairman 


Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr. Wood Gray 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 
Columbian College was founded in 1821, during the Presidency of 
James Monroe. A charter was obtained from 
“The Columbian College in the District of Colum 
exclusive purpose of educating youth in the E 
languages, the liberal 
confer all degrees ‘ 


Congress establishing 
bia” for the “sole and 
nglish, learned and foreign 
arts, sciences and literature” 
‘usually granted and conferred 

Since the founding of old Columbian College, 
Divisions have been est 
University. 


, with full power to 
in colleges”, 

many other Schools and 
ablished to form the present C 


In 1930 the name “Columbian College" 
the senior college. 


Jeorge Washington 
was bestowed upon 


ADMISSION 
For a statement of the general regulations 
to the University, see pages 53-57. 
Special students and auditors 
sity Students. 


and procedure for admission 
are referred to the Division of Univer- 


For THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Applicants for admission to Columbian College h 
of becoming candid 


a Junior Certific 


aving the intention 
ates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts must present 
ate based on curriculum A-I or B-I in the Junior Col- 
lege, or its equivalent (see page 97 and table facing page 101). Students 
taking the combined Arts and Medicine curr 


iculum are subject to this 
regulation, and must include all the special premedical requirements 
(see page 134). 
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Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the intention 
of becoming candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science must 
present a Junior Certificate based on curriculum B-II a (Biology, 
Botany, Geology, or Zoology) or B-II-b (Chemistry, Mathematics, or 
Physics) in the Junior College, or its equivalent (see page 97 and table 
facing page IOI). 

For THE Masrzn's DEGREE 

Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the intention 
of becoming candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must present a 
baccalaureate degree in liberal arts and sciences from an accredited in- 
stitution and a transcript of the studies previously pursued. Students 
from unaccredited institutions may be admitted at the discretion of the 
Dean's Council, but such students are required to take such extra work 
above the minimum requirements as may be prescribed. In case the 
student's undergraduate curriculum did not include a program of study 
substantially equivalent to a major in his chosen field, he must complete 
this work in addition to that required for the Master's degree. 


REGISTRATION 


For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 58—59. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 60-64. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Details regarding qualifications and application for fellowships will be 
found on page 65. 

Scholarships are administered by the University Committee on Student 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the Registrar 
of the University in accordance with instructions stated on page 66. 

For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, see 
pages 66—76. 

DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 

The instructional organization of Columbian College is contained in 
the divisions. The divisional and departmental officers administer the 
educational requirements for students majoring within the divisions. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 
Under the independent study plan a student of demonstrated capacity, 
with special interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted 
to undertake independent study under the personal direction of an 
instructor, in accordance with the rules of the division in which the subject 


Columbian College 


falls. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific cours 


e-credits as 
designated in the list of courses of instruction in this САТА! 


JOGU E. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS 

Students in Columbian College are subject to, 

familiarize themselves with, 
on pages 53—64 and 77-82. 


and are expected to 
the general University regulations stated 


AMOUNT oF WORK 


Full-time students who are not on probation may t 
more than seventeen semester-hours. 
twenty-four hours a week, who are 
than ten semester-hours. 


ake ordinarily not 
Students employed more than 
not on probation, may take not more 


Full-time students whose quality-point index 
take not more than nineteen semester-] 
meet the same standard may t 


is 3.50 or higher may 
1ours. Employed students who 


ake not more than twelve semester-hours. 
ATTENDANCE 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in 


which he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the 


instructor 
in charge before provision is made for 


him to make up the work missed. 
CLASSIFICATION oF STUDENTS 

A student who has completed less th 

lumbian College, and who has registered his major at the 

Registrar, is classed as a junior. A student who has com 

mester-hours in Columbian College 

major, is classed as a senior. A student who has satisfactorily 


the work for the baccalaureate degree, and who has registe 
at the Office of the Registrar, is classed as 


an thirty semester-hours in Co- 
Office of the 
pleted thirty se- 
; including at least one course in his 
completed 
red his major 
a master in course. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The courses of instruction are 


listed in alphabetical order, | 
on page 201. 


eginning 
THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 

Upon the Satisfactory comple 

of Columbian College, the d 


Science is conferred. 


tion of the undergraduate requirements 
egree of Bachelor of Arts or Bac 
In cooperation with the School of 
seven-year curriculum leading to the 


thelor of 
Medicine a 
combined degrees of Bachelor 


of 
Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
residence, schol 


arship, and curriculum requirements. 


Particular atten- 
tion is called to the stateme 


nt of graduation requirements on pages 79-80. 
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RESIDENCE 

A minimum of one year, or thirty semester-hours, must be completed 
in residence. Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence, but in 
no case may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. 
Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue work else- 
where, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in resi- 
dence. 

Students intending to attend summer-school sessions at other institu- 
tions and desiring to count credits so obtained toward degrees in Co- 
lumbian College must first obtain the written approval of the Dean. In 
no event will such credits be recognized to an amount in excess of that 
which might be earned in a similar period in this University. No credit 
is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study courses. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 78-79. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at 
least 2.00. In addition, he must have a quality-point index of at least 
2.50 in his major subject. Grades in courses taken at other institutions 
are not considered in computing the quality-point index. 

Probation.—Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00, or they are placed on probation. Students remain on probation as 
long as their quality-point index on all work taken is below 2.00. 

Suspension.—Students having a quality-point index below 1.00 or who 
are placed on probation for a third semester, whether successive or after 
an interval, are suspended. 

Students suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after an interval of a calendar year. A student applying for readmission 
under this rule must submit evidence to the Committee on Admission 
and Advanced Standing that during his absence from the University 
he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmis- 
sion. Students suspended twice for poor scholarship are not readmitted. 
(See the University ruling covering dismissal, page 82.) 

For the purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are considered @ 
semester. 

In the case of students with limited schedules, the foregoing scholar- 
ship rules are applied only when the student has undertaken fifteen 


semester-hou rs or more. 


CuRRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


Every candidate for graduation must satisfy one of the curria 
listed below leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 0 
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Science. The curriculum requirements include at least sixty 
hours of credit beyond that of the Junior College. 
After selecting a curriculum, 


semester- 


a student may not change to another 
except by permission of the Dean and on condition that he fulfill the 
requirements of the curriculum to which he 


The freshman and sophomore years of eac 
in the announcement of the Junior College. 

In the case of curricula B-I, B-II-a, and B-II-b in Columbian 
College, the requirements for the major in the several departments of 
instruction are stated immediately preceding the announcement of courses 
Offered (see pages 201-349). 'The first year of Medicine satisfies the 
requirements for the major in the combined Arts and Medicin 
lum. 


changes. 


h curriculum will be found 


e curricu- 


Students are required to select and file with the Reg 
major upon entering Columbian College. 
major only with the consent of the Dean 
division concerned. 


istrar a choice of 
Students may change the 
and of the department or 
Beginning with the academic year 
certain designated fields of study have 
study, a statement of which will be 


1937-39, undergraduate majors in 
been offered under a new plan of 
found on pages 113-14. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
B-I.* General Curriculum.— 
including a major, must be 
and by the Dean. 


G.* Combined Curriculum : Bachelor of 
—This curriculum contemplates three ye 
thirty semester-hours of which must be 
and four years in the George W 
Students wishing 


The work of the junior and 


senior years, 
approved by the major departm 


ent or division 


Arts and Doctor of Medicine. 
ars of collegiate study (the last 

taken in Columbian College) 
ashington University School 
to avail themselves 
combined curriculum must obtain the 
bian College at the time 


of Medicine. 
of the opportunity afforded by the 
approval of the Dean of Colum- 
of entering the School of Medicine. Upon the 
completion of the first year of the regular curriculum 
Medicine, and upon the recommendation of its Dean, the 
elor of Arts will be conferred. 
scholarship level re 
fessional work tak 


in the School ot 
degree of Bach- 
The entire work must be upo 
quired for graduation. 


en in another institution. 


n the 
Credit is not given Ior pro- 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
junior and senior years, including a major 
s mentioned below, must be 
ment or division and by the Dean. 

B-II-a.* Biology, Botany, Geology, and Zoology 
ОВУ 21-22 must be taken if not elected earlier. 


* Goo +} 


The work of the in one of 
the science 


approved by the majo: lepart- 


depart 
Curriculum. —Geol- 


е table of the Juniöf College curricula, f 
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B-II-b.* Chemistry, Mathematics, and Physics Curriculum—it 
Botany has been elected earlier, Geology 21-22 or Zoology 1-2 must be 
taken. If Geology has been ele ted earlier, either Botanv I and 2 or 
Zoology 1-2 must be taken. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A student desiring to omit a required course may take such examina- 
tion as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 
be relieved of the curriculum requirement in that subject and may qualify 
tor registration in an advanced course. Passing of this examination shall 
not entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. Stu- 
dents desiring to take such examinations should make the request of 
the Dean. 

A fee of $5 for each examination is to be paid at the Office of the 
Comptroller and the receipt exhibited at the door of room 27, Corcoran 
Hall, on September 24 at 2 P.M. for the first semester, and on February 4 
at 2 P.M. for the second semester. Two hours will be allowed for the 
examination. Should a student wish to take more than one examination, 
arrangements will be made accordingly. 


THE NEW PLAN OF STUDIES 


As part of the administrative readjustment of the University's pro- 
gram effected in 1930, the work of the freshman and sophomore years 
was made a separate unit and assigned to the Junior College, while the 
junior and senior years were retained in Columbian College. As à 
further step, the year of study leading to the Master's degree was sep- 
arated from the graduate work for the Doctor's degree (now admin- 
istered by the Graduate Council) and assigned to Columbian College. 
This innovation was accompanied by the establishment of a carefully 
controlled independent study plan. At the same time, the divisional 
type of educational organization was adopted, which distinguishes be- 
tween the instructional organization of the University and its administra- 
tive organization and which is based upon such factors as the relation- 
ship of content, the interrelation of methods and prerequisites, and 
similarity of background and viewpoint. Divisions are not, however, 
considered as unrelated and self-sufficient. It is recognized that many 
Contacts between divisions arise, and the full value of the organization, 
both for the instructors and for the students, is realized only to the 
extent that such contacts are fostered and improved. 

The purpose of Columbian College is to round out the program of 
liberal education begun in the Junior College, and to bring to a focus 


* See the table of the Junior Collsss rr 
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educationally the individual talents and aptitudes of the stu 
liberal arts. The program involves a comprehensive survey of a field 


of study, together with such knowledge of other fields as will contr 
to the general intellectual development of the student. 

Courses open to students in the arts and sciences are offered unde 
the following twenty-three departments: Art, Bacteriology, Bioch« 


istry, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Classical 


Languages and Literatures 
Economics, English, Geology, 


Germanic Lang ges and Literatures 
History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Physiology, 
Psychology, Public Speaking, Romance | 
ciology, Statistics, and Zoology. Under 
students may also elect courses in ce 

The George Washington Unive 
the liberal arts and sciences extends from the elementary collegiate 
cipline of the Junior College, through the studies for the baccalai 
degree of Columbian College, to the 
in Columbian College. 
by studies in 


Political Science 
‚anguages and Literatures. So- 
} 
t 


approved conditions, 


rtain other departments. 
rsity plan of educational sequence in 
d 
ıreate 
Master of Arts discipline, likewise 
A well-rounded undergraduate major supported 
related fields provides the core of the Columbian College 
Program, the culmination of which is the Master of Arts discipline. 
In order to carry out the fundamental educational Philosophy of th 
Program and to give practical effect to its aims and objectives, a new 
plan has been set up for the administration both of the undergraduate 
major and of the Master’s work. 
placed upon fields of study and upon knowledge of their 
than upon the mere accumulation of course-credits. 
scribed in detail below. 
The new plan went into effect wit! 
1937-38, but for the present 


Under it, emphasis is definitely 
content, rather 
This program i 


1 the opening of the a 'ademic year 
, undergraduate majors under tl 
designated fields of study. 
majors are defined and the corre 
oped, the plan will be extended to other fields of study. 
be free, of Course, to choose majors under e 
plan in accordance with their tastes 
in which specific majors have be 
Provisions of the old plan will 
tered as candidate 


ле new plan 
As additional 
sponding techniques and facilities devel- 
Students will 
ither the old or the 
and interests; but for fields of study 
en established under the new plan, the 
apply only to students Previous! 
s for the degree with majors in these fields. 


are offered only in certain 


new 


sly regis- 


THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 

Students in Columbian Co 
ricula leading to the de 
must complete an 
satisfaction of an 


sistent plan of study 
ination in tl 


llege pursuing courses in the general cur- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachel 
undergraduate major. The 
undergraduate major is 


or of Science 
requirement for the 
the completion of a 
, as demonstrated by the passing of 
le subject or field of the major. 


con- 
a written exam- 
Although the 


minimum 
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requirements for the Bachelor’s degrees will still include completion of 
courses carrying a specific number of credit-hours, the requirement for 
the major is not stated in terms of semester-hours or of definite courses. 


DEFINITION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


An undergraduate or baccalaureate major may be defined as a co- 
ordinated study of the content and methods of a field of knowledge. 
Although generally confined to a single department of instruction (which 
is the field of study), a major may also be taken in a group of closely 
related subjects, or in some important and integral subdivision of à 
departmental program. In other words, a major may be offered by à 
single department, or in a group of related studies involving more than 
one department, or even more than one division; or one department may 
offer more than one major field of study within itself. 

The objective of the major is to make certain that the student shall 
have, at the time of his graduation, the skill and knowledge of a field of 
learning, enlarged and strengthened by studies in related subjects, 80 
that he may, with conviction and understanding, meet the activities and 
interests of modern life. 

Study for the major, however, is not intended to displace the ideal 
of a liberal education. The student is advised against overspecializa- 
tion, protected from undue encroachment upon his time and energy by 
major requirements, and given opportunity for the broadening of his 
knowledge throughout the undergraduate discipline. In order to assure 
this, at least twenty-four semester-hours of course work must be taken 
in subjects not included in the major. Responsibility for carrying out this 
provision rests with the major adviser, by whom all courses taken by the 
student in Columbian College will be approved. 


ADMINISTRATION 0F THE MAJOR 


All majors are subject to the approval and supervision of the division 
in which the major field is classified. The professor or adviser of tht 
field of study will formulate the contents of the major, which W! 
be submitted through the Educational Committee to the division. 
majors are intended to be comparable; that is, they should have um 
same general proportion in relation to the whole undergraduate academic 
program, and should maintain similar standards of achievement. 

PROSEMINAR IN THE MAJOR * 
red in 
the 


For the convenience of the student a proseminar course is offe 
each field of study, under the supervision of the division in which 
major is taken. This course, planned and administered by the Pt? 
fessor or adviser of the major subject, will advise, guide, and instruct the 
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student in his reading, study, laboratory exercises, and the like, in 
order to assist him in gaining a coordinated knowledge of his field. This 
Course is not a definite requirement; registration in it is voluntary on 
the part of the student. Six semester-hours’ credit, but no qualitative 
grade, may be assigned. When registered in this course the student will 
have the privilege of visiting any other course offered in the college. 
This proseminar is not intended as a “cramming course". Its objective 
is to present the content and methods of the major field as a whole by 
Organizing and coordinating the knowledge obtained in the various 
formal courses in the major subject, as well as by Suggesting material 
not usually included in such courses. 


Tue Major EXAMINATION 


The major examination will normally be taken by the student at the 
close of the senior year; in the case of students on limited schedule, the 
major examination may be taken not earlier th 
graduation. Students who fail to pass 
discretion of the Columbian Colle 
examined at a later regular major-e 
Committees of the respectiv 
the preparation, reading, 
examinations will be held 
and, with the permission o 
of the Summer Sessions. 


an one calendar year before 
a major examination may, at the 
ge Committee on Studies, be re- 
xamination period. The Educational 
e divisions will have general supervision of 
and grading of major examinations. 
in the closing weeks of e 
f the Committee on Stud 


Major 
ach regular semester 
ies, at the conclusion 


NEW- TYPE UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS OFFERED IN 1938-39 
Six new-type majors are offered in 1938-39, 
I. American Thought and Civilization 
2. International Relations 

3. English Literature 
4. Statistics 
5. Biology 


6. Philosophy 


as follows: 


On the basis of techniques 
administration of these 
ally be introduced until 
form to the new plan. 
to be offered, 


developed and ex perience 


gained in the 
majors, additional new-type n 


najors will gradu- 
all majors offered in Columbian College con- 
In the meantime, old-type 
until further notice, in Art 
Languages and Literatures, Economics, 
Languages and Literatures, 
Science, 


majors will continue 
, Botany, Chemistry, Classical 
French, Geology, Germanic 
History, Mathematics, Physics, 
Psychology, Public Speaking, Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Sociology, Spanish, and Zoology. Students who 
begun work on old-type major 


Political 


have alreadv 


s in Biology, English, Philosophy, and 
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Statistics will of course be permitted to complete their majors under 
the old plan if they wish; but new candidates for majors in these fields 
will be subject to the new requirements. 

Of the six new-type majors offered, two, those in International Rela- 
tions and in Biology, extend broadly over the work of their respective 
divisions, and another, that in the field of American Thought and 
Civilization, involves studies in two divisions, those of Languages and 
Literatures and of Social Sciences. The other majors replace old-type 
majors in their respective fields. 

A special bulletin containing a detailed description of the new-type 
undergraduate majors offered in 1938-39 is available at the Office of the 


Dean of Columbian College. 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of 
Columbian College, the degree of Master of Arts is conferred. 
DEFINITION OF THE MASTER’s WORK 


The purpose and function of study leading to the degree of Masten 
of Arts is to give the student a comprehensive survey of a field of knowl 
edge. This study involves the continuation of the cultural elements 
provided for in the undergraduate major and a greater acquaintance 


with scholarly methods. 

The basis for granting the degree is the completion of a consistent 
plan of study, as demonstrated by the successful passing of a written 
examination (together with such other examinations involving special 
skills or techniques as the department or the division may require) and bY 
the presentation of a satisfactory thesis. 

The student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to pres 
vious preparation, residence, ability to read an approved foreign (Eu- 
ropean) language, and courses taken; but these requirements, while 
essential, are regarded primarily as qualifying measures. The student 
knowledge of his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by the results 
of his Master’s examination, constitutes the fundamental evidence 0 
his worthiness to receive the Master's degree of The George Washing- 
ton University. 

ADMISSION 
6. 


For a statement of admission requirements, see pages 105 and 10 


RESIDENCE 
An academic year of residence is required, i.e., completion of à min 


è Е ; j — - 
mum of thirty semester-hours of work including the thesis, A 
um- 


counted as the equivalent of six semester-hours of course work. 
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mer Sessions work may be counted in residence, but in no case may the 
period of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. Not more 
than twelve semester-hours (which must be approved in advance by the 
Dean of Columbian College) may be taken in another School or Di 
of this University, and such work may not be counted toward both a 


degree in that School or Division and the Master's degree in Columbiar 


visior 


College. No part of the minimum requirement may 
All work for the degree of Master of Arts shall be 
maximum of three years, unless the Dean’s Council 


inces so unusual as to justify an extension of time. 


be taken elsewhere. 
completed within a 


considers the circum 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by 
the Dean upon recommendation of the division under which the student 
is working. Regarding the system of grading, see pages 78—70. 


PROGRAM or STUDy 
The student's program of study shall be o 
beginning of his work, and 
the student, one ret 
Registrar. 


utlined in detail at the 
one copy of the program shall be given to 
ained by the adviser, and one filed in the Off 


Each program is subject to the approval of the de 
division. Programs may I 


ce of the 
partment or 
Je revised as occasion requires, but revisions 
shall be made from the point of view of the program as a whole, and 
copies of the revised program distributed as in the c 
program. 

A student who e 


ase of the original 


xpects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master's degree is strongly advised so 
to plan his program from the beginning that work for the lower 
may help to prepare him for the higher. 

For a 
page I14. 

Particular attention is called to the state 
ments on pages 79-80. 


degree 


statement of requirements under the new plan of study, see 


ment of graduation require- 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


A student shall be admitted to candidacy, at the discretion of the 
department and the division concerned, before he begins the last half of 
his work for the Master's degree. Application for admission to 
dacy is made on a form obtained at the Office of the Registrar, 
be approved by the appropriate representative of the division and by the 
Dean. Ifa prospective candidate, in his previous academic work, has 
not substantially satisfied the prerequisites for the Master of Arts study, 
as defined by his major department or division, he will not be admitted 
to candidacy until such deficiency has been made up. 


candi- 


1 


and must 
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Before being admitted to candidacy the student must also show that 
he has a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate foreign-language 
department) of at least one modern foreign (European) language, which 
shall be selected by the division under which he is studying. Examina- 
tions in modern foreign languages will be given on Saturday, October I, 
Saturday, February 11, and Saturday, May 6, at 2 p.m. In exceptional 
circumstances the respective departments will arrange for examinations 
at other times. 

Tue Master’s THESIS 

The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type 
The main purpose of a Master's thesis is to demonstrate the student's 
ability to make independent use of the information and training acquired 
through his other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence of his 
constructive powers in his chosen field. 'The thesis must be registered 
for not later than the beginning of the final year of preparation unles$ 
the professor in charge of the thesis permits registration at the beginning 
of the final semester. For this purpose the nine weeks’ term of the 
Summer Sessions is considered a semester. The choice of the thesis 
subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the major and 
recorded in the Office of the Registrar by the date announced in the 
University calendar. Registration for the thesis is ordinarily made of 
the basis of three semester-hours for two successive semesters. JA 
exceptional cases, and with the approval of the professor in charge 9 
the thesis, the entire six semester-hours may be registered for during ? 
single semester. The typewritten thesis in its final form must have 
the approval of the professor in charge of the major and of the Educa 
tional Committee of the division concerned, and must be presente 
to the Dean by the student not later than the date announced in the 
University calendar. Requirements regarding the form of the thesis 
are stated on page 81. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis will entitle the candidate, during the 
academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesi? 
is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted with- 
out further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
beyond the two-year period, it must be registered for again, and tuition 
paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


Tue Master’s EXAMINATION 
In addition to such other examinations as may be required, candidates 
must pass a general written examination on the major subject. The 
provisions of the new plan for undergraduate majors, as far as they 
concern the general examination for the major, also apply to the Master $ 
examination. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 
THE FACULTY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University; Chair- 


man of the Graduate Council. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
Paul Bartsch, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Zoology. 
George Neely Henning, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Romance Languages. 
William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 
Ray Smith Bassler, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Geology. 
DeWitt Clinton Croissant, Ph.D., Professor of English. 
Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 
William Cabell Van Vleck, AB. LL.B., §.J.D., Professor of Law. 
George Bain Jenkins, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 
Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance L 
Robert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 
John Donaldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy. 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry. 
George Byron Roth, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology. 
Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature. 
*William Cullen French, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 
Willard Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking. 
Earl Baldwin McKinley, A.B., M.D., Professor of Bacteriology. 
Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiology. 
Vincent du Vigneaud, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry. 


Edward Bright Vedder, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Experimental 
Medicine. 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of Eu 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of 
George Gamow, Phy 


anguages. 


ropean History. 
Zoology. 

sics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics. 
* On sabbatical leave second semester 1938-39. 
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Edward Teller, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics. 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 
Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Professor of European History. 
*Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology. 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology. 


William Cra ical Science. 


Cecil Knight Jones, Litt.B., Adjunct Professor of Spanish American 
Literature. 

Ralph Edward Gibson, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Chi mistry. | 

Joseph Quincy Adams, Ph.D., Litt.D., Adjunct Professor of English. | 

William Webster Diehl, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Mycology. 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hispanic Americal 
History. 

Paul Wi 


Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physiology. 


liam Bowman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 


Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Philosophy. 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History. 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

Edward Albert Chapin, Ph.D., Research Associate in Zoology. 


Shio Sakanishi, Ph.D., Research Associate in Political S ience. 


THE CHAIRMAN'S COUNCILf 
1939 


Henry Grattan Doyle 
William Cullen French 


Robert Fiske Griggs 


1940 1941 
George Neely Henning John Donaldson 
Colin Mackenzie Mackall Donnell Brooks Young 
Edward Bright Vedder Arthur Edward Burns 
1 re th 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
PURPOSE 

The purpose of the Graduate Council of The George Washington 

University is to create a fellowship between the M 


the various fields and the students who have 
these Masters, and through this fel 


asters of Research in 
apprenticed themselves to 
lowship to foster a creative spirit in 
the graduate studies leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
basic conception of this degree is the attainment of a mastery of related 
fields of knowledge, achieved without гераг‹ 
tion and culminating, through original research, in a contribution to 
knowledge. It is hoped that in the development of this program the 
historical relationship of master and apprentice may be revived. 
keeping with this idea a student, after s; 
is responsible solely to the 
to work. 


1 to specific courses of instruc- 


In 
isfying certain requirements, 
* Master under whom he has signif 


ied his desire 


APPLICATION TO UNDERTAKE DOCTORATE DISCIPLINES 


A student wishing to undertake work under the Graduate Council 
Must possess an adequate academic Preparation for advanced Study in the 
Proposed field, as evidenced by satisfactory Bachelor’s and 
degrees, or their equivalent, together with acceptable pe 
and capacity for creative work, 

After an applicant’s credentials have been filed with the Di 
Admissions of the University, the Chairman of the Gradu 
will appoint a Consultative Committee (usually composed of five mem- 
bers), which will evaluate the records submitted and interview the appli- 
cant. The applicant will then meet the Personnel Committee of the 
Graduate Council. When the recommendations of the Consultative and 
Personnel Committees have been presented, the Graduate Council will 


act upon the application for candidacy for Fellowship in the Gradu 
Council. 


Master's 
rsonal qualities 


rector of 
ate Council 


ate 


CANDIDACY FOR FELLOWSHIP 
If accepted, the candidate must demonstrate his ability 
and German and must satisfy 
study as shall be specified by 
Sary examinations will be 
Council. 


The Consultative Committee will 
date, designate 


to read French 
such other prerequisites for advanced 
the Consultative Committee. The 


neces- 
arranged by the Chairman of 


the Graduate 


, after consultation with the 
à program of study in the several f 
which the candidate must stand examin 
for admission to Fellowship in the G 
learning will be 


candi- 
ields of learning on 
ation as a part of the requirements 
raduate Council. These fields of 


selected from any of the following “divisions”: (1) the 
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Division of Languages and Literatures, which comprises the Depart- 
ments of Classical Languages and Literatures, English, Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, and Romance Languages and Literatures; (2) 
the Division of Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, which comprises 
the Departments of Biochemistry, Chemistry, Mathematics, Pharma- 
cology, Physics, and Statistics; (3) the Division of the Natural Sciences, 
which comprises the Departments of Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biology, 
Botany, Geology, Neurology, Pathology, Physiology, Psychology, and 
Zoology; (4) the Division of the Social Sciences, which comprises the 
Departments of Business Administration, Economics, Education, History, 
Law, Philosophy, Political Science, Public Speaking, and Sociology. 

The candidate will be directed by his Consultative Committee through- 
out the entire period of preparation for this Council Fellowship exami- 
nation. 


THE COUNCIL FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION 


Upon application of the Consultative Committee the Chairman of the 
Graduate Council will set a date for the Council Fellowship examination 
and appoint an Examining Committee, composed of the members of the 
Consultative Committee and at least two other members of the Graduate 
Council. The Council Fellowship examination will be a written exami- 
nation, conducted during a period of one week. The candidate, in consul- 
tation with the Chairman of the Graduate Council, will have designated 
the Master with whom he wishes to undertake research if admitted as s 
Fellow. If he is successful in the Council Fellowship examination and 1$ 
accepted by the Master, the candidate will be nominated to the Graduate 
Council for election as a Fellow. 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


When a student has been admitted as a Fellow of the Graduate Coun- 
cil, his Consultative Committee will be discharged and he will become 
responsible to his Master alone for the development of his field, the 
selection of a thesis subject, and the preparation of his thesis. He will be 
formally inducted into Fellowship, which carries with it the privilege 9 
membership in the Graduate Council, including participation in its 
general meetings, and unrestricted use of all the academic facilities 9 
the University. The Master may refer the Fellow to other institutions 
for special study, under arrangements made by the Council. 


THE THESIS 


Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the Fellow 
must submit to the Chairman of the Graduate Council one typewrit 
original and two legible carbon copies of his thesis in its final for 


ten 
m ап 
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also a typewritten summary of the thesis consisting of not more than 


2,500 words. Requirements regarding the form of the thesis 
on page 81. 

The summaries of accepted theses will be 
a number of the University BULLETIN. 
doctorate is required, before 


are stated 


printed in a volume forming 
The successful candidate for the 
receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover 
the expense of printing the summary of his thesis. 
THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


After the presentation of the Fellow's thesis, the 


Council, upon application of the Master, will set the 
examination and appoint the he exam- 
iners will include at least five members of the Graduate Council 
than the Master, and at leas 
special field from othe 
the Fellow to the 
Which will be oral, 
field of le 


Chairman of the 
date of the final 
Final Examination Committee. Th 
other 
t two qualified experts in the 
r institutions of research. The Master 
examining committee. In this 
the Fellow will defend his the 
arning in which it lies. 


Fellow's 
will present 
final examination, 
sis in relation to the 
The examination will be public. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


If the Fellow satisfies this committee in respect to the high quality of 
his contribution to knowledge and his mastery of the field, he 
recommended by the committee to the Graduate Council and, if approved 


nominated by the Council to the Board of Trustees of the University 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


will be 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
For information regarding 


fees and financial regulations, 
60-64. 


see pages 
TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS AND LOAN 

Teaching fellowships are avail 
Biochemistry, Botany, Chemistry 
ogy, and Zoology. 
these fellow 


FUNDS 
able in the Departments of Bacteriology, 
, Economics, History, Physics, Psychol- 
Details regarding qualifications and application for 
ships will be found on page 65. 
For particulars regarding loan funds, see pages 75-76. 
GENERAL REGULATIONS 
Candidates and Fellows in the Graduate Council are subject to, and 
are expected to familiarize themselves 


with, the general University 
regulations stated on Pages 53-64 and 77-82. 


CHANGE or ASSIGNMENT AND WITHDRAWAL 
A candidate or Fellow desiring to ch 


ange his assignment m 
the permission of the Chairm 


ust secure 
an of the Graduate Council. 


In case of 
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withdrawal from the University, prompt notice should be sent to the 
Chairman of the Graduate Council. 


RIGHT To Drop STUDENTS 


The right is reserved to drop any student whenever, in the interest of 
the student or the University, the Graduate Council deems it advisable 


to do so. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Ordinarily courses of instruction are assigned by the Consultative 
Committee only to make up deficiencies. The descriptions of courses will 
be found in alphabetical order, beginning on page 201. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


THE FACULTY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 


Earl Baldwin McKinley, A.B., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine. 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Assistant Dean of the School of 
Medicine; Medical Director of the University Hospital 


Francis Randall Hagner, M.D., Professor of Urol 


оду. 


William Thornwall Davis, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology. 
George Bain Jenkins, M.D.. Professor of Anatomy. 

Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry. 

Harry Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics. 
William Johnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine. 


Charles Augustus Simpson, М.І ).,Professor of Derma 


] Y hilal 
tology and Syphilolo, 


George Byron Roth, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology. 


Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of N 


eurology. 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine. 
Charles Stanley White, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 


Earl Baldwin McKinley, A.B., 


M.D., Professor 


Radford Brown, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics 


Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Professor of 


Edward Bright Vedder, A.M., 


Medi: ine. 


Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., P 
Winfred Overholser, A.B.. 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., 
Homer Gifford Fuller, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical P 


M.D., Sc.D., Pr 


Professor of Bacter 


John Edward Lind, M.D., Clinical Professor of 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Associate P 


Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., 


Syphilology. 


Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., 


laryngology. 


James Winston Watts, M.D., Associate P 


Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., 


Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., Assistan 
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of Bacteriology. 


Ph.D., Professor of Bioche mistry. 


Physiology. 


ofessor of Experimental 


rofessor of Pathology. 
M.D., Professor of P 


sychiatry. 

iology. 

rofessor of Urology. 
Psychiatry. 

rofessor of Surgery. 


Associate Professor of Dermatology and 
M.D., Associate Professor of Oto-rhino- 
rofessor of Neurosurgery. 


Associate Professor of Physiology. 


t Professor of Medicine. 
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COMMITTEES* 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION 


Earl Baldwin McKinley, Chairman 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn Charles Stanley White 
Harry Hampton Donnally Vincent du Vigneaud 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 
George Bain Jenkins, Chairman 


Radford Brown Walter Andrew Bloedorn 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 
Errett Cyril Albritton, Chairman 


Walter Freeman George Byron Roth 


COMMITTEE ON HOSPITALS 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, Chairman 
Harry Hampton Donnally Howard Francis Kane 
William Johnston Mallory Charles Augustus Simpson 


COMMITTEE ON. RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Daniel LeRay Borden, Chairman 
William Thornwall Davis William Beverley Mason 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Vincent du Vigneaud, Chairman 
Howard Francis Kane Walter Andrew Bloedorn 
George Bain Jenkins Leland Wilbur Parr 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


George Byron Roth, Chairman 


John Edward Lind Harry Ford Anderson 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
Edward Bright Vedder, Chairman 


Errett Cyril Albritton Vincent du Vigneaud 


A . А 1 i n 
* The President of the University and the Dean of the School of Medicine are membe 
ex officio of all committees. 


The School of Medicine 


THE STAFF OF THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION 
Earl Baldwin McKinley, Chairman 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn Charles Stanley White 
Howard Francis Kane Daniel LeRay Borden 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, Medical Director. 
John Alton Reed, Director of the Dispensary. 
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ғ 
Surgeon. 

. 
Surgeon. 

-» Visiting Surgeon. 


Visiting Surgeon. 


Visiting Surgeon. 


, Visiting Surgeon. 
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Alan Jeffries Chenery, M.D., Visiting Surgeon. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABORATORIES AND RADIOLOGY 

PATHOLOGY 
Edward Bright Vedder, A.M., М.р. S -D., Visiting Physi 
Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D.. Visiting Pathologist 
Robert James Jermstad, A.B., B.S.. M.D., Visiting Pathologist. 


Luther Henry Snyder, A.B., M.D., Visiting Раі! 


4ogisi. 


SPECIAL CONSULTANTS 
William Beverley Mason, M.D., Consultant 
Harry Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D.. 
William Johnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., 
Francis Randall Hagner, M.D., Consultant in Urology. 
Charles Augustus Simpson, M.D., ¢ 
William Thornwall Davis, M.D., 


in Oto-rhino laryng logy. 


Consultant in Pediatrics. 


Consultant in Medi ine. 


z;onsultant in Dermatology. 


Consultant in Ophthalmology. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 
The School of Medicine of The George Washington University, the 
eleventh medical school established in the United States, opened in 


March 1825. The University Hospital were established 


and Dispensary 
in 1898 and made a p School. 


art of the organization of the 
The School is a member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges and is one of the medical colleges which have been d 


esi 
tinuously as “class A" by the Ameri 


can Medical Assoc 


are reco 


nated con- 
ion. The 


examining 


degrees of the School of Medicine 
boards. 


1 1 nas 
"а by all State 


LOCATION AND ADVANTAGES 
The city of Washington, 
J 5 


with more than a 
provides ample 


clinical material. 
pensary furnish clinic 


half-million inhabitants, 


The University Hospital and Dis- 


al facilities and materials 


studied in the courses in Pathol 
The Library of the Surgeon 
Army is the 


a large proportion of the 
ogy and Clinical 
General’s Office 
most complete general i 
addition to its great colle 
periodicals of the world are available. 
Library of Congress, the Public Lil 
of the 


Microscopy. 

of the United States 
medical library in the world. In 
ctions of medical works, all leading medical 
This Library, as well as the 
rary, and the 


many excellent libraries 


various Government departments, is open to medical 


The Army Medical Muse 
ditions met in military an« 
ot 


students. 
um affords opportunity 


1 general medicine an 
anatomical and pathological spe: 
museum in this country. 


for studying the con- 
] surgery. Its colle 


tion 
imens is unequ 


aled by any other 
The Museum of Hygiene, the National Museum, 
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the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic Gardens, and the Department 
of Agriculture all afford opportunities for study in Medicine and its 
allied sciences. 

EQUIPMENT 


Medical School Building —The building housing the School of Medi- 


cine is a modern, five-story structure with lecture rooms and classrooms, 
laboratories, and students’ rooms, equipped with modern improvements 
A four-story laboratory building is adjacent to the main medical building. 

Laboratories—The major laboratories are for Anatomy, Histology 
and Embryology, Bacteriology, Hygiene and Preventive Medicine, Bio- 
chemistry, Pathology, Pharmacology and Physiology, and Clinical Micros- 
copy. They are fully equipped to enable students to pursue adequately 
the laboratory courses and to acquire the technical skill necessary in 


modern clinical and investigative work. 


Medical Library.—The Library contains a selected reference collection 
of more than 3,000 volumes, and provision is made to add to it the im- 
portant new medical works. The principal medical periodicals are fê 
ceived regularly. 

For purposes of advanced study and research the Library of the Surgeon 
General of the Army is available to all students and teachers through à 
service maintained by the Medical School Library. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 

The University Hospital and the University Dis pensary.—The Hospital 
and Dispensary are part of the educational equipment of the University: 
They are adjacent to the School of Medicine and are controlled by the 
Faculty of Medicine. The Dispensary has a large out patient service im 
all departments, to which several thousand visits are made annually. 
The Faculty believes that clinical teaching should be thoroughly 
systematized. To this end, all clinics are under the supervision 0 
the Assistant Dean, who is also Medical Director of the Hospital. 
This insures the highest possible utilization of available clinical materia 
for teaching purposes and the proper supervision of clinicians and SW 
dents ; it brings the individual student into direct contact with patients and 
requires him to do under authoritative supervision the clinical an 
laboratory work necessary for diagnosis and treatment; and it permits 
proper interpretation of the conditions occurring during the progress 0 
cases and promotes the keeping of adequate records. Clinical and clinico- 


pathological conferences are held in which the history of cases, the physica 
when 


findings, laboratory records, and the post-mortem pathology 
available, are presented and correlated. The Assistant Dean assigns ME 
students to the different clinics, and supervises the records, the atten k 
ance, and the instruction of students. Third-year students are 2851216 
in rotation by sections for clinical instruction in the Dispensary. 
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Gallinger Municipal Hospital.—Clinical instruction is available in all 
branches of Medicine. A great wealth of clinical material js 
in this hospital by ordinance of the municipal 
of Columbia, whereby one half of the patients 
and clinical teaching to members of the ] 
by this University. 

Children’s Hospital.—Clinical instruction 
and General and Orthopedic Surgery. 

Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary.—Clinical instruction in 
Medicine, Surgery (particularly in emergency surgery, fractures, and 
dislocations), Dermatology, and Orthopedics. 

Garfield Memorial Н ospital.—Clinical 
cology, and Obstetrics. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital.—Clinical instruction in mental and nervous 


diseases, Medicine, Surgery, post-mortem work, 
This hospital, with 


afforded 
authorities of the District 
are assigned for treatment 
"aculty of this School, nominated 


in Pediatrics, Der matology, 


instruction in Urology, Gyne- 


and Gross Pathology. 
four thousand beds, is maintained by the United 
States Government. 'The Psychiatric clinic is one of the largest in 
the world. 

The Episcopal Eye, Ear, Nose, and 


Throat Н ospital.—Clinical instruc- 
tion in Ophthalmology, Otology, 


Rhinology, and Laryngology. 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING Corps, U. S. ARMY, MEDICAL Unit 

A Medical Unit of the Reserve Officers’ 
in this School by authority of the 
Medical Corps of the Army is 
vision and instruction of the 

Membership in the Unit is voluntary and is open to 
fit male student who is a citizen of the United States. 
is divided into two courses, the basic and the advanced, 
Students who satisfactorily complete the basic course may, up to 
quota allowed by the Department of War, and if tl 
advanced course. Students who enter the 
from the Government amounting 
obligated to complete the course 


Training Corps is established 
Secretary of War, and an officer of the 
detailed to the University for 


super- 
students in the unit. 


iny physically 
The instruction 
two years each. 
the 
ley choose, enter the 
advanced course receive pay 
to approximately $200. They are 
and to 
instruction for six weeks, for which the 
rate of $21 a month and travel allowances, and for which they will be 
provided with all camp equipment, uniforms, and medical 
Students who successfully complete the course are 
commission in the Medical Section, 
they desire appointment. 
internship in 
for 


attend one summer camp of 
students will receive pay at the 


attention. 
recommended for 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, ү 
Graduates may, after completion of or 
a civil hospital, compete in the examinations hel 
appointment as first lieutenant in the Medica 
ular Army. 


provided 
ıe year's 
d yearly 
1 Corps of the Reg- 
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ADMISSION 
The minimum requirement for admission is two years of college work, 
totaling at least sixty semester-hours, taken in an accredited college of 
arts and sciences. 
Students planning to complete premedical-college work in The George 
Washington University and later make application to the George Wash- 


ete all the requirements 


ington University School of Medicine must com 
for the Junior Certificate granted by the Junior College. 


SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


Of the fifteen secondary-school units required, three must be in English, 
two in one foreign language (ancient or modern), one in Algebra, one 
in Geometry, one in History, and one in Science (Botany, Chemistry, 
Physics, or Zoology). Eleven of the units offered must be in English, 
foreign language, Mathematics, Science, and History. No candidate 


will be accepted with any condition in secondary-school work. 


PREMEDICAL-COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 
Sixty Semester-Hours 

I. Chemistry, twelve semester-hours as follows: (a) eight semester- 
hours of General Inorganic Chemistry, of which at least four semester- 
hours are laboratory work (Qualitative Analysis may be counted a$ 
General Inorganic Chemistry); (5) four semester-hours of Organic 
Chemistry, of which two semester-hours are laboratory work. It 18 
strongly recommended, however, that an additional four semester-hours 
of Organic Chemistry be taken. 

2. Physics, eight semester-hours, of which at least two semester-hour$ 
are laboratory work. It is recommended that this course be preceded by 
one in Trigonometry. 

3. Biology, eight semester-hours, of which at least four semester-hours 
are laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by a course 0 
eight semester-hours in either General Biology or Zoology, or by a course 
of four semester-hours each in Zoology and Botany, but not by Botany 
alone. 

4. English composition and literature, six semester-hours: the usual 
introductory college course, or its equivalent. 'The student should de- 
velop facility in speaking and writing English. 

5. Modern foreign language: a reading knowledge, preferably of 


French or German. 

6. Electives. It is recommended that the remaining semester-hours T€ 
quired include: (a) Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy; (5) Qualitative 
and Quantitative Chemistry; (c) Social Science and Psychology. 

No student will be accepted with any condition in college work. 
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APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
1. Forms upon which to submit re 
work will be furnished on request. 
All credentials submitted are to be made out by the 
college authorities and mailed by them to the Director of 
The George Washington University, 2029 С Street NW. 
D.C. Photostat copies of credentials without the origina 
the certifying authority will not be accepted. 


Each form must cover only work done at the si 
fills out the form. 


cords of secondary-school and college 


proper school and 
Admissions, 
2 Washington, 


l signature of 


hool or college which 


2. A recent photograph, with signature 
3. As the number of qualified 
each year far exceeds its cap 
consideration of their appl 
the schools and colleges attended completely 
dentials and forward them for e 
before the opening of the School 
4. A fee of $3 to defr 
consideration for 


‚is required of each applicant. 
applicants for admission to the School 
acity, it is urged that, in order to facilitate 
ications, candidates for admission secure from 
compiled premedical cre- 
valuation as long a time as possible 
of Medicine in September. 

ay the costs of compl 


eting the records for final 
admission must accomp 


any each application. 
ADVANCED STANDING 

Students who have satisfactorily attended 
other "class A" medical school, 
educational requirements, may 
student, however, will be 
class. 


one or 
and who have the 
be admitted to adv 
admitted to adv 


more years at any 
vanced Standing. No 
anced standing in the senior 


necessary preliminary 


LEGAL STANDARDS 
The laws relating to the preliminary education 
of physicians differ in many of the States, advised that 
if they meet the premedical and other requirements of this School they 
will be able to comply with the legal demands of all State examining 
boards in the United States. 


al qualifications required 
but candidates are 


REGISTRATION AND ADMISSION TO CLASSES 
Registration in the School of Medicine 
After the student has entered the courses of instruction he is obligated 
for the full tuition for the year. No Part of the tuition will be refunded 
upon withdrawal or dismissal for any Cause. Acceptance by the School 
of a student’s fees does not in any way obligate the School to accept the 
student for any subsequent year, and the right is reserved to drop any 


student from the School whenever, in the interest of the Student or the 
School, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 


Students are admitted to classes on presentation 
ticket all required fees h 


is for a period of one year. 


of the Comptroller’s 


» Which is issued when ave been paid. 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 60-64. 

Fees for each semester (including the University fee) are $275,* pay- 
able in advance. 

All fees are payable at the Office of the Comptroller of the University, 
725 Twenty-first Street NW. Fees due must be paid at the time of 
registration; no student is permitted to complete registration or to attend 
classes until fees are paid. 

On account of the many applications for admission, and as the size of 
the freshman class is limited, places can be reserved only for those quali- 
fied applicants who remit a deposit of $100, which will be credited toward 
the tuition of the first semester. Should unusual circumstances arise 
whereby the matriculant is unable to attend, this initial payment, less 4 
charge of $50 for registration, transfer, etc., will be returned up to one 
month before the opening of the session. 

Students will be required to pay for injury to apparatus and other 
University property. All breakage and loss not directly traceable to an in- 
dividual student are assessed pro rata. Each student is required, at the 
completion of laboratory courses, to replace or pay for all articles of 
equipment which he has lost, broken, or destroyed. Credit for work will 
not be given until this is done. 


Cost oF TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment 
(microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stetho- 
scope, hemocytometer, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $150; 
second year, $87; third year, $60; fourth year, $60; total, $357. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


The John Hitz Metzerott Scholarship is available to students in the 
School of Medicine. 

The Ordronaux Prize of $80 is awarded to the member of the graduat- 
ing class of the School of Medicine who has completed the four-year 
medical course with the highest scholastic standing. 

The following loan funds are available to students in the School of 
Medicine: Daughters of the American Revolution Loan Fund and f e 
Henry Strong Educational Foundation Loan Fund. 


` ° ° ° А г е 
For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, 8@ 
pages 66-76. 
ECC D r 84 
“Students who were registered during 1935-36 will continue to pay tuition fee of $4 


per annum 
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DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


The work of the School is organized under the 
Anatomy; Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventiv 
istry ; Dermatology and Syphilology ; 
Military Science and T 
Ophthalmology 


following departments: 
e Medicine; Biochem- 
Experimental Medicine; 
"actics ; Neurology ; Obstetrics and ( 
; Oto-rhino laryngology ; Pathology; 
cology and Therapeutics; Physiok 


Medicine ; 
synecology ; 
Pediatrics: Pharma- 
gy ; Psychiatry; Surgery; and Urology. 

CLINICS 
Courses of clinical instruction are included i 
the clinical departments. 
clinics and of student se 
dispensaries. 


n the announcements of 
The Assistant Dean prepares schedules of 


ction assignments to the various hospitals and 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and 
familiarize themselves with, the 


pages 53 -64 and 77-82. 


are expected to 
general University regulations stated on 


ATTENDANCE 


Absence consists in being away from a cl 
Period, entering after the class or 
either is dismissed. 

Absence is not allowe 
or the instructor. 


ass or clinic during a scheduled 
clinic has begun, or leaving before 


d unless an excuse is obtained from the Dean 

Excuse for absence due to sickne 
signed by the attending 
Dean. 


ss must be accompanied by a Certificate 
Physician and must be filed in the Office of the 
For every unexcused absence a department wil] deduct one half of 
one per cent from the student's final grade in the subject involved. 


GRADES 
Proficiency in all subjects is marke: 
90); C (75-80) ; D (65-74) 


plete. 


1 on a basis of 4 (90-100) ; B (8o- 
condition: E (below 65), failure; 7, incom- 
The passing grade in each subject is C. 


ADVANCEMENT 


Any student who h 


as satisfactorily complete 
first, second 


› or third year of the 
is eligible for advance 
arship. 

fourth y 


d the required work 
course and has passed 
d standing, if 
No student may be enrolled 
ears without first having qu 


of the 
all examinations 
approved by the Committee on Schol. 


for the clinical Work of the third and 
alified in all the preclinical Sciences, 
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FAILURE 


A student who has failed in any subject will not be advanced until such 
on Schol- 


ге 15 removed ind then only Dy authority of the Committee 
All conditions must be removed at the next make-up examina- 


tion period provided for this purpose. 


EXAMINATIONS 
il, will be held 


Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practic 
at the end of the first semester and at the end of the academic year. 

A student who fails to appear at a regularly scheduled final examina- 
tion will not be examined until the next regular examination, except by 
special permission of the Committee on Scholarship. For make-up 
examinations to remove conditions, a fee of $5 will be charged for each 


subject. 


PECIAL UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE ADVANTAGES 
IN THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
'The payment of the University fee, charged all students, entitles them 
to certain health services described under the Department of Health 
Administration, page 257. Payment of this fee also secures for students 
01. 


certain student-activity privileges, which аге explained оп page 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


All first-year students are given a comprehensive physical examination 


by the Department of Health Administration upon admission to the 
School of Medicine. The students are informed of the findings and ad- 
vised regarding such measures as will tend to maintain a high standar 
of health. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 

Similar 
appointments are made to graduates and undergraduates of this School in 
Chik jren’s 
E pisco- 


Interns are appointed annually in the University Hospital. 


the following hospitals of the District: C Кызы Hospital; 
Hospital; Columbia sr al for Women; Emergency Hospital; 
pal Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital; Gallinger Municip’ al Hos- 
pital; Garfield Memorial Hospital; Providence Hospital; St. Elizabeths 
Hospital; Sibley Hospital; Tuberculosis Hospital; and Walter Ree 
United States Army General Hospital. 

Students who, after graduation, desire internships in hosp vitals 0 
the District of Columbia should apply directly to the institutions W 


Ў ; ; ^ is 
they wish to enter. A list of hospitals approved for intern training 
sociation, 


utside 
мс 


published annually in the Journal of the American Medical As 
and a copy of the list may be consulted in the Office of the Dean. 
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COMMISSION ON LICENSURE, District OF COLUMBIA 


Graduates who wish to take the examinations of the Commission on 
Licensure, District of Columbia, or desire to use the District license 
for reciprocity with the States, should apply to the Secretary, Com 
mission on Licensure, Healing Arts Practice Act, District Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

University MEDICAL SOCIETY 

The George Washington University Medical Society was established in 
1905. All alumni and members of the Faculty are eligible for member- 
ship on election. Meetings of the Society are held in the School 
Medicine on the third Saturday evening of each month from October to 


May. Senior students may be invited to attend 
society. 


ot 
the meetings of this 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction are listed in alphal 
on page 201. 


'etical order, beginning 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of 
Medicine, the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred. 
of Doctor of Medicine given by this University is reco 
examining boards in the United States. 


The degree 
ognized by all State 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
must be at least twenty-one years of age, of reputable character, and free 
of all indebtedness to the University. He must have satisfied the ad- 
mission requirements, completed satisfactorily not less than four years of 
study as a matriculated student in Medicine, completed all 
courses, and passed satisfactorily all prescribe 
attention is called to the statement of 
79-80. 


required 
d examinations. Particular 
graduation requirements on $ 


ı pages 


CoMBINED ÁRTS AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


Candidates register in the Junior College for the freshman and sopho- 
more years of the premedical curriculum and in Columbian College for 
the junior year. In order to be recommended for the degree of Bac 
of Arts, candidates must complete at le 


prescribed college work including 


:helor 
ast ninety-four semester-hours of 
Physical Education (at least thirty 
semester-hours and one year of resid 


tence must be completed in Colum- 
bian College), and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon com- 
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pletion of the fourth year in the medical curriculum the student becomes 
eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


Each year of the medical curriculum is divided into two semesters of 
sixteen weeks each. The curriculum for the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine must begin with the fall semester. 

Under the order of the work there is a coordination in the offerings of 
the several departments which enables the student to concentrate his 
attention upon the subject materials in such a way that they can be 
readily understood and recognized as integrated parts of a unified train- 
ing. The salient features in the method of instruction are thorough 
laboratory training, demonstrations, and clinical teaching, with reci- 
tations and lectures to clarify the many problems presented. The clinical 
material in the various hospitals and out-patient departments is utilized 
to the fullest extent for both clinical instruction and laboratory work. 


Honors 


Candidates who have completed the four-year medical course with añ 
average grade of 4 may be recommended for graduation “with dis- 


tinction”. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 
THE FACULTY 

Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 

William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Dean of the Law School. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


John Wilmer Latimer, LL.B., Professor of Law. 

William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 

Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 

Hector Galloway Spaulding, B.S., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 

Walter Lewis Moll, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 

Joseph Winston Cox, LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 

Loyd Hall Sutton, B.S., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 

Spencer Gordon, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 

Conway Peyton Coe, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 

Levi Russell Alden, A.M., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 

Gilbert Lewis Hall, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 

*William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Associate Professor of Law. 

Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Associate Professor of 
Law. 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Associate Professor 


of Law. 


James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.M., S.J.D., 
Law. 


John Albert McIntire, A.B.. LL.B., Associate Professor of Law. 

William Randall Compton, M.B.A., LL.B., J.S.D., 
of Law. 

Chester Charles Ward, B.S., LL.M., Assistant Professor of Law. 

Clarence Altha Miller, LL.M., Lecturer in Law. 

James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 

James Robert Kirkland, A.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Law. 

Frank Lawrence Mechem, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 


Justin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B., Associate in Law; Clerk of the 
Moot Court. 


* On sabbatical leave first semester 1938-39 


(141) 


Associate Professor of 


Assistant Professor 
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Moor Court or APPEALS 
Brainard Warner Parker, LL.B., Chief Justice. 
George Francis Williams, LL.M., Associate Justice. 
Paul Edgar Lesh, LL.M., Associate Justice. 


COMMITTEES* 
THE Dean’s COUNCIL t 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr. John Albert McIntire 
Charles Sager Collier Walter Lewis Moll 
William Randall Compton Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 
James Forrester Davison Hector Galloway Spaulding 
William Thomas Fryer Chester Charles Ward 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
James Forrester Davison, Chairman 
Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr. Hector Galloway Spaulding 
Charles Sager Collier The Law Librarian 
COMMITTEE ON REINSTATEMENT 


William Randall Compton, Chairman 
Walter Lewis Moll Chester Charles Ward 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS FOR FACULTY MEETINGS 


Charles Sager Collier, Chairman 


John Albert McIntire James Oliver Murdock 
ADVISERS ON REGISTRATION 

Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr. William Thomas Fryer 

Charles Sager Collier John Albert MclIntire ' 

James Forrester Davison Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 


Hector Galloway Spaulding 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


'The George Washington University Law School, established in 1826, 
discontinued later, and reorganized in 1865, is the oldest in the District 
of Columbia. The course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor 9 
Laws, originally requiring two years, was increased in 1898 to three years. 


2 io of 
* The President of the University and the Dean of the Law School are members ех officio 
all committees. 

f Elected by the Faculty. 


The Law $, hool 
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A course leading to the degree of Master of Laws was 
In 1900 the School took part in the organization 
American Law Sct 


added in 1877. 
of the Association of 

100ls and has been a member of the association since 
that time. In 1911 the School became coeducational. 
afternoon course for students with 
four years. On September 1 


In 1924 the late 
limited schedules was ncreased to 
» 1925, the entrance requirem: 
creased to two years ot college work; in 
college degree. 


'nts were in- 
1937 they were increased to a 
The School is approved by the Council of Legal Educ 
of the American Bar Association. Since September r, 1925, it has occupied 
a new building, designed and constructed for its use. 
named Stockton Hall in honor of the | 
Stockton, President of the Univ 


ation 


This building is 
ate Rear Admiral Charles Herbert 
ersity from 1910 to I918. 


THE LisRARY 

The Law School Library of 20,000 volumes contains t 
of the highest courts of all the States, the reports of the United States 
Supreme Court and lower Federal courts, the English Reprint and 
English Law Reports, the United States Statutes, tl 
the States, the English statutes, 
digests, legal encyclopedias 
leading case books, text! 


he decisions 


ле statutes of all 
the principal English and American 


and collections of annotated cases, and the 
Jooks, and legal periodicals. 
The library is open from 9 A.M. to II P.M. each class d 


lay (Saturday, 
9 A.M. to 6 P.M.), and from 2 to 6 P.M. on Sunday. 


Tue Law REVIEW 

The George Washington Law Re 
University, is edited by the Faculty 
It is devoted exclusively to the field 
law. The location of the University 
primary sources of federal public 1 
affords a unique opportunity 
subjects included in this field 
laws, constitutional law, 


view, published quarterly by the 
and students of the Law School. 
of governmental and federal public 
in the National Capital, where the 
aw may be observed in operation, 
for specialization in this field 


held. Among the 
are administrative law, admiralty, cor [ 


government corporations, international law 
trade marks, taxa- 
ind veterans’ administration. 

Review is in charge of 


interstate commerce, immigration, patents, copyrights, 
tion, trade regulation, tariff, radio law, ; 

The editorial work of the 
in-chief, a Faculty board of 
advisory editors, 
are chosen 
semeste 


a Faculty editor- 
associate editors, a board of departmental 
The student editors 
students who have completed 


erage grade of B or better. 


and a board of student editors. 
each year from those forty 
r-hours or more with an av 

ADMISSION 


For a statement of the general regul 


ations and procedure for admission 
to the University, see pages 53-57. 


— 
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Applications for admission and supporting certificates should be filed 
with the Director of Admissions not later than two weeks before the 


registration period. 


For THE Decree or BACHELOR or Laws 


Candidates for this degree must have received, before admission, the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree from an approved 
college or university. The conferring of this degree must be evidence 


by proper certificates. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws may be 
granted for work successfully completed in other law schools which are 
members of the Association of American Law Schools. A student trans 
ferring from another approved law school with advanced standing must 
show that at the time he began the study of law at the other school hg 
could have met the requirements then in force for admission to the Law 
School of The George Washington University. 


Applicants for admission with advanced standing must file certified 
transcripts of record showing high-school, college, and law credits. The 
right is reserved to refuse such credit, in whole or in part, or to allow it 
conditionally or after examination, and credit given may be withdraw? 
for subsequent poor work. No student admitted with advanced standing 
will be recommended for the degree of LL.B. until he has complete 
d successful 


in this School at least one full year of residence and passe N 
0 


twenty-eight semester-hours with the required average for the degree. 
student will be admitted who has been in attendance at another law SC 


and who is ineligible, because of poor scholarship, to return to that schoo™ 
other law 


heir course 
ove 


Students intending to attend summer-school sessions at 
schools and desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in t 
at this Law School must first have the courses they wish to take app! 
by the Dean. In no event will credits be recognized in excess of t 


which might be obtained in a similar period in this School. 


For THE DEGREE or Juris Doctor (J.D) 


Candidates for this degree must have received before admission 
А е 
degree of Bachelor of Arts ог ап equivalent degree from an appro 


college or university. 4 
te 


Advanced standing for work in other law schools will not be gran 
toward the degree of Juris Doctor. 


The Law School 


For THE DEGREE or MASTER or Laws 


Candidates for this degree must, at the time of their admission, have 


received the degree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree from an 
approved college or university and the degree of Bachelor of Laws or an 
equivalent degree from an approved law school. 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


Persons eligible for admission to regular standing may, in the discretion 
of the Dean, be admitted as unclassified students, to courses aggregating 
not more than four hours a week. 


University STUDENTS IN THE Law SCHOOL 


A limited number of persons who cannot 


qualify as candidates for a 
degree in Law, but who are over tw enty-f 


ive years of age and who be- 
cause of their maturity, training, and experience seem qualified to pursue 
the study of Law, may be admitted to the Division of University Stu- 
dents. Candidates for admission as “university” 
file written applications, setting fortl 
letters and certificates to prove the f 


students in Law must 
1 their qualifications in detail, and 
acts stated therein as to their educa- 
tion and experience. Each application must first be submitted to the 
Faculty of the Law School and approved by them. Approval will be 
granted only in unusual cases where some spe 
sion. Work done by such university stude 
a degree. 


cial reason justifies admis- 
nts will not be counted toward 


REGISTRATION 
Before attending classes each student 
for registration. No student will be registered in the Law School until 


Proper credentials have been filed and approved by the proper officers of 
the University (see “Admission”, above) 
In a cas 


must present himself in person 


e in which a student is permitted to drop 


end of the first semester he must register for the second semester of that 
subject not later than one calendar year from the time the attendance in 
the first semester was completed. 

Registration is permitted at the beginning of either Semester. Stu- 
dents beginning the study of Law in the second semester, 
pursue only a limited schedule. 


year courses in the succeedin 

Qualified students who 
from other approved law schools or who h 
Law School during former periods of attendance may register at the 


beginning of the second semester for subjects which commence at that 
time, but not for year subjects. 


a year course at the 


however, may 
Such students may pursue other first- 
g summer session. 


are entitled to advanced standing on records 


ave completed courses at this 
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Registration days for the academic year 1935-39 will be Saturday; 


Monday, and Tuesday, September 24, 26, and 27, 1938, and W ednesday 
and Thursday, February 8 and 9, 1939. A late-registration fee of $5 will 
be charged each student who is permitted to register after the regular 


registration days. No registration may be made for a semester subject 
after the first two weeks of a semester, or for a year subject after the 
first four weeks of the year. 

Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


For further information regarding registration, see pages 58-59. 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 

For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 60-04. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 

Scholarships are administered by the University Committee on Student 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the Registrar 
of the University. 

The following prizes are awarded annually in the Law School: Ells- 
worth Prize; Samuel Herrick Prize; John Bell Larner Prize; and the 
John Ordronaux Prize. 

For further particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, 
see pages 66-76. 


ORDER OF THE COIF 


The Order of the Coif is a national honor society with chapters in 
thirty-three law schools, the purpose of which is “to foster a spirit 9 
careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained 4 
high grade of scholarship". The George Washington University Chapter 
was established in 1926. Students are elected each year from the highest- 


ranking 10 per cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the Law School are subject to, and are expected to familiar- 
ч » » А $ 
ize themselves with, the general University regulations stated on page 


53-64 and 77-82. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 
1 1 ; e c т 4 actions 
A student who takes a majority of his courses in the full-time sections 
709 Je Y. 28 t 
from 9.10 A.M. to I P.M., may, with the permission of the Dean, tà 


` e m 
ifteen hours a week. For such students the minimu 


work not exceec 
period of attendance is three academic years. » 
ЧУ ge. ; section 

A student who takes a majority of his courses in the afternoon sectio! 


; i ; e 
may not register for more than ten hours a week. For such students £ 


minimum period of attendance is four academic years. 
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The amount of work carried by any student may be restricted when, in 
the judgment of the Dean, the best interests of the student require it. 


ATTENDANCE 
No student will be allowed credit in any subject unless he has been 
regularly registered and in regular attendance and has done 
required in the course in that subject. 


wr ^ 
all the work 


GRADES 


The grade of a student in each subject is indicated by the letters 
P (55), pass, or F (below 55), failed. The meaning of these grades is 
as follows: 

P, pass, means that the work has been successfull 
credit given for the subject. 

F, failed, means that the work in the subject has | 
that no credit will be given. 


1 1 £41 
y completed and full 


ееп a failure and 
To obtain credit the student must repeat t 
subject; but a student who, in the work of the year, 
of F in one subject only and obtained a general ave 
the next regular examination in that subject, and if 
tion he obtains a passing grade he will be given cred 
the grade thus obtained. 


he 
has received a grade 
rage of C may take 
on such reexamina- 
it in the subject with 


At the end of each academic year each student is given an average 
numerical grade for his work for the year. These numerical grades rank 
as follows: 4 (85-100), excellent; B (75-84), 
good; D (60-64), poor; U (below 60), unsatisf 

The general average of a student shall include all the grades in all the 
subjects taken while he is in the Law School working for 
degree. Where a subject has been r 
been taken, both the first grad 


very good; C (65-74), 


actory. 


a particular 
epeated or a reexamination has 
e and the subsequent grade or 
be counted in the general average. 
shall also be counted. 


grades shall 


A failure in a nonrequired subject 


EXAMINATIONS 

Written examinations are held 
jects which are then compl 
all other subjects. 


at the close of the first semester in sub 
eted and at the close of the second semester in 
All students are required 
nations in the subjects pursued, 
who, with the consent of the 


in a subject with the class in 


to take the regular exami- 
unless excused by the Dean. A student 
Dean, does not take the final examination 


which he is enrolled may take the 
regular examination given in the subject. 
No student shall be given 


next 


an examination in, or permitted 


to receive 
credit in, less than an entire subject. 


In any case where a student is 
r only of a year su 


ner 
per 


ject, he may not take 


mitted to register for one semeste 
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the examination in that subject until the other semester has been com- 
pleted. 

No special examinations will be given; except that, upon written appli- 
cation to the Dean's Council, showing sufficient cause, a candidate for à 
degree at a convocation before the next regular examination, if he would 
be entitled to take a postponed examination, may, in the discretion of 
the Dean's Council, be given a special examination not less than sixty days 
after the date of the one which he failed to take. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


Any student who during an academic year fails in two or more full- 
year subjects or the equivalent in half-year subjects shall be excluded. 
Any student not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at 
the end of an academic year has failed to maintain a general average M 
all of his work of at least C, 65, will be on probation during the succeed- 
ing academic year. Students on probation may at the discretion of the Dean 
be required to reduce their programs of study. A student on probation WI 
be excluded at the end of his probationary year unless he has made 4f 
average grade sufficient to give him a general average of at least C ın 
all of the work since his admission to the School. 

No student shall be put on probation or excluded on the work © 
semester only or on the work of the Summer Sessions or as the result 
program of less than four hours a week during the academic year. 

A student who has been excluded from the School under the above 
rules may be readmitted by the Committee on Reinstatement upon suc 
conditions as that committee shall prescribe. Written application must 
be made to the committee setting forth the reasons for the reinstatement 
and the applicant will be accorded an oral hearing if he so desires. Rein- 
statement will be granted only in special cases. 

Students who have not applied to the Committee on Reinstatement, or 
who have been denied reinstatement by the committee, may be admitte 


EL i : -ncceeding the 
to the regular examinations during the academic year next succeeding 7 
in those subje 


f such students 


f one 
of a 


year upon the work of which they have been dropped, 
in which they have made a grade below passing, 55, and i ў 
receive а grade of passing іп all of these subjects with an average au 
students sha 
Students who 


to be register? 
h the 


cient to make their general average not less than 65, such 
be reinstated at the beginning of the next academic year. 
take these examinations for reinstatement are not eligible > 
in the Law School or to attend classes during the year in whic 
examinations are taken. 

CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
r-hours 
twenty- 


Students are divided into classes on the completion of semeste 
of credit as follows: First year, to twenty-seven; second year, 
eight to fifty-five; third year, fifty-six or more. 


The 


Law School 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction in Law are listed on pages 269-76. 


THE DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements 
School, the degree of Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or M 
is conferred. 


of the Law 
aster of Laws 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF LAWS 


To be recommended for this degree 


a student must satisfy the admission, 
residence, and scholarship require 


ments and must complete the prescribed 
number of credits and required subjects. 


RESIDENCE 


The residence requirement for this degree is three academic years 
for full-time students or four academic years for students with limited 
schedules. A year’s attendance in the late-afternoon cl 
with limited schedules is counted as residence for three fourths of a year. 
In the case of students admitted with advanced Standing, at least one 


full year of this residence requirement must be spent in The George 
Washington University. 
A student who at the end of 


asses for students 


any regular period of residence—the first 
, or the summer session—has completed 
subjects which equal in semester-hours the total number 
hours required for the degree for which he i 
failed to complete the full residence require 
be in residence during a 


semester, the second semester 


of semester- 
s a candidate, but who has 
ments for that degree, must 


dditional periods sufficient to satisfy 


completely 
the residence requirements. 


In all such cases the student must be in resi- 
dence during the entire period and must sat 


isfy the attendance require- 
ments of, 


and pass the examination in, at least one subject. 


CURRICULUM 


Che credit requirement is eighty semester-hours. 


The course in Moot 
Court, Law 335-36, must be successfully 


completed. 


PATENT LAW CURRICULUM 


To provide training for students who plan to specialize in Patent Law, 
the courses in Substantive Patent Law, Patent Office Practice, and 
Patent Moot Court are offered as third-year electives. They may be 
counted toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor, 


or they 
may be taken by qualified students not candidates for a degree, 
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ScHOLARSHIP 


A general average of at least C (65) must be attained in the entire 
course for the LL.B. degree. 


Honors 


. . . ' ” 
The degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris Doctor “with distinction 
will be awarded students who obtain a general average of 4 in the w ork 


for the degree. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF JURIS DOCTOR (J.D.) 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree before beginning 
the study of Law. He must have completed a residence period of three 
academic years for full-time students or four academic years for students 
with limited schedules. He must have completed eighty semester-hours 
with a general average of at least B (75). He must have comple sted the 
courses in Moot Court and in Roman Law and Principles of the 
Civil Law, must have been elected to the board of student editors of The 
George Washington Law Review in accordance with the requirements 
laid down by the Faculty for such election, and must have done acceptable 


work as a member of the board for one academic year. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF LAWS 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws must complete twenty 
semester-hours of work in subjects not counted toward the degree 9 
Bachelor of Laws. 

This degree will not be conferred until one academic year after the 
candidate receives the degree of Bachelor of Laws. All requirements 
must be completed in a period not exceeding two years after registra- 
tion for the work for the degree. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


All courses taken for the Master's degree must be completed with 4 
grade of at least C in each subject and a general average of not less than 
PLAN OF STUDY 


No student will be permitted to register for second-year subje 
less first-year subjects have been taken or are being taken, and no T 


cts un- 
egis- 

r 
tration for a third-year subject will be aie unless the second-ye4 


subjects have been taken or are being taken. 


$ 
Registration will not be approved for a subject unless the prerequisite 


for that subject as shown in the course of instruction have been met. 


The Law School 


Hours or Instruction 


The regular course for full-time students is 
I P.M. Employed students may take the reg 
held at 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


given from 9.10 A.M. to 
ular course in the classes 


SUMMER SESSIONS 

Work is conducted in the Law School during the Summer Se 
the University. This work is in two terms of six 
requirements for admission and the standard 
those of the two semesters of the regular academic year, Instruction is 
given by members of the regular Faculty and by teachers invited from 
other approved law schools. The Summer Sessions for 1938 will begin 
on June 13. The first term will end July 25. The second term will 
begin on July 26, and the Summer Sessions will end September 8. The 
following courses will be given: First term—Judicial Process, Contracts 
IT, Conflict of Laws, and Government Corporations (incl 
pal Corporations). In connection with the course in ( 
rations, there will be held during the last week 
on Government Corporations. 
but it may be attended by qu 
members of the bar. 


ssions of 
weeks each. The 


s of work are the same as 


uding Munici- 
jovernment Corpo- 
of the term a symposium 
This will be a regular part of the co irse, 
alified senior or graduate students 
Second term—Torts, Domestic Rel 
istrative Law, and Security Transactions. 
afternoon from 5.10 until 7 
for each subject completed. 


and by 
ations, Admin- 
Classes will meet in the 


late 
. Four semester-hours’ credit will 


be given 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


THE FACULTY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
John Raymond Lapham, M.S., Dean of the School 0j 


f Engineering. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


John Raymond Lapham, M.S., Professo 
Frank Artemas Hitchcock, M.S 
Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. 

Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 

Norman Bruce Ames, M.S.,E.E.,LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
Arthur Frederick Johnson, M.E., Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance. 


Merle Irving Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering. 


Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Associate Professor of English. 
Alfred Ennis, M.S., E.E 


^» Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
Charles Edward Cook, B.S. in C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 
Howard Henry Koster, M.S. in M.E., Assistant Professor of Me. 
Engineering. 

Reinier Beeuwkes, Jr., B.S. in E.E., Instructor in Civil Engineering. 
Joseph Carl Oleinik, M.S., Associate in Civil Engineering. 

Edgar Stover Walker, B.S. in C.E., Associate in Civil E 
Thomas Alvin O'Halloran, B.S. 


neering. 


r of Civil Engineering. 


» C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering. 


hanical 


ngineering. 


in E.E., Associate in Electrical Engi- 
William Hayward Dix, B.S. in E.E., Associate in Electrical Engineering. 


THE DEAN’S COUNCIL* 
1939 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks 
Charles Edward Cook 
1940 1941 
Frank Artemas Hitchcock 


Norman Bruce Ames 
Arthur Frederick Johnson Alfred Ennis 


„* Elected by the Faculty. The Presid 


s { ent of the University and the Dean of the 
-hgineering are members ex ‹ 
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icio. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 
The School of Engineering was organized in 1884 under the name of 
the Corcoran Scientific School. 
ADMISSION 
see 


For a statement of the regulations and procedure for admission, 


pages 53—57. 
REGISTRATION 
For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 
58-59. 
Before registration, schedules of new students must be approved by the 
Dean, and schedules of other students must be approved by the Executive 
Officer of the major Department. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 60-64- 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


` : . o Te : ` А t 
Scholarships are administered by the University Committee on Studen 


Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the Registrar g 
the University. 
For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and 


pages 66-76. 


loan funds, see 


GENERAL REGULATIONS i 

d ; ‚т : : А е 

Students in the School of Engineering are subject to, “a 
to familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations sta 


on pages 53 64 and 77-82. 


and are ех 


AMOUNT oF WORK 


The normal program of studies for full-time students is set forth e 
under "Curriculum Requirements". Students with limited schedu 
are not allowed to carry more than nine semester-hours except by P* 
mission of the Dean's Council. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 7 
; n 
and seniors; ! 


ges 155-59 


Students are classified as freshmen, sophomores, juniors, 


accordance with the curriculum requirements stated on pa 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION ‘ng ON 
l order, beginning 


The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetica 
page 201. 


The School of Engineering 155 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements 
of the School of Engineering, the degree of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, 
or Bachelor of Science is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 


residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. Particular attention 
is called to the statement of graduation requirements on pages 79-80. 


SCHOLARSHIP 

The system of grading and of computing sc 
detail on pages 78—79. 

In order to graduate, a student must have 
least 2.00. 

Delinquency in scholarship will render the student liable to 
on probation or suspended by the Dean’s Council. 
subject to approval by the Dean’s Council 
covering dismissal, page 82.) 


holarship is described in 
a quality-point index of at 
be placed 


Readmission will be 
. (See the University ruling 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Freshman Year in. Sophomore Year = 
“Chemistry 12x and 21x......... 8 Civil Engineering 1 and 102..... 7 
Economics 1-2 or modern language 6 Civil Engineering 25-26......... 4 
Сан Y E 6 Civil Engineering 130........... 2 
Mathematics 12x and ر‎ ATNA Civil Engineering уху man, 4 
Mechanical Engineering 3 and 4. 4 Economics electives.............. 6 
Physical Education............. 2 Electrical Engineering 9-10...... 6 
*Physcs 1$ and 13. ........].... 6 Mathematics 20x and Mathematics 
— elective...... INA TT EN 6 
dy RT RE 38 Physical Education.......... 2 
To re ése Aa AES 37 
Junior Year pev Senior Year Sess 
Civil Engineering 41 and 42...... 6 Civil Engineering tees ORE 2 
Civil Engineering б1-62......... 4 Civil Engineering 145-46........ 6 
Civil Engineering 71 and 72...... 6 Civil Engineering RB de 4 
Civil Engineering 131 and 132.... 6 Civil Engineering 149-50....... 6 
Mechanical Engineering 111-12.. 6 Civil Engineering 181-82....... 6 
o неви 2 Civil Engineering 185-86........ 4 
Electives У З УЫ» ө aS о. 6 Electives PEs rT RE s 5 
(oy Ue IESU RR E N dom ES SCIL 33 
* Students who begin Physics with Physics 13 or 12 y with Chemistry 12, are 
subject to a qualifying examination, 


سے 
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Approved work of an engineering nature through two summers or the 


equivalent is required in this curriculum. 
Total number of semester-hours for the four-year course, 144. 


BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


1 , ^ , Sem 
Freshman Year fom. Sophomore Year hrs. 
12x 8 Civil Engineering 25-26......... 
1-2 or moderr 6 Civil Engineering 130.... 
Р „зден 6 Electrical Engineering 9-10 
х and 19x. ...... 6 Mathematics 20x and 132. . 
"ngineering 3 and 4. 4 Mechanical Engineering 7-f 4 
BM Pate rectus 2 Mechanical Engineering 13-14... 4 
ERAS. v Ie. 6 "hysical Education.............« Ж 
ulis Physics 14 and Physics elective... 4 
(CU Mr p RE 38 3 
: , $ 
Junior Year ie 
Engineering I and 14...... 5 
gineering I31 and 132... 6 
Civil Engine 133-34........ 4 Electrical Engin 
Electrical Engineering 17-18 ..... 4 Electrical Eng 4 
Electrical Engineering 101 and 102 6 Electrical E 4 
Mechanical Engineering 111-12... € Electrical En j 
3 Or 141-42... 
4 J 2 
— Electives. . 2727. 477728 2238 oan 
м ү: 77 t c ore 4 37 Ж 
ГО „еее неч .... e e 


Approved work of an engineering nature through two summers OF 
the equivalent is required in this curriculum. 
Total number of semester-hours for the four-year course, 144. 


BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


fn. 

Freshman Year E Sophomore Year Are 

*Chemistry 12x and 21x......... 8 Civil Engineering 25-26......+* . 4 

11 1 language 6 Civil Engineering 130..... .. я 

English 1 and 2................ 6 Civil Engineering 133-34 { 
Mati S I2X 3 ( Electrical Engineering 9-10... ++* 

Mecl Engineer 4 Mathematics 20x and Mathematics 6 
Physical Education. ............ 2 elective... Дз» «6705 o RE RAM 

*Physics 13 and 12.............. 6 Mechanical Engineering 7-8...** 4 

— Mechanical Engineering 13-14. ** 4 

ZUM Ua ES yo rio. 38 Physical Education. ........ ML а 

Phy 14 and Physics elective: +s 4 

Elertives. 1.552522 99 9B r Le 

سے 

Fatal .. 38 

- Total... 5» „> еа ИШ E 


* Students who begin Physics with Physics 13 or 12, or Chemistry with Chemistry 12, 


subject to a qualifying examination. 


The School of Engineering 


А А Sem. 
Junior Year 


tive 


Approved work of an engine 
the equivalent is re 


Total number of seme 


Mechanical 
Mechanical 
Mechanical 
Mechanical 
Mechanical 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Sem. 


Freshman Year € 


Eléctives "Sion Gentes: Pinus. 6 
IMS re 30 
Junior Year fom 

Civil Engineering Mr ccu coss 2 


Total number of semes 

Electives in the freshm 
curriculum for the degre 
the following list: che 
language, geology, machine 
oratory, mechanism, physics, 
масс: 


* Students who be 


gin Physics with Physics 
subject to a qu i i 


alifying examination. 


13 or 


Sophomore Year 


Mathematics 20x 


Senior option 


ter-hours for the four-y 
an, sophomore, and junio 
e of Bachelor of Scienc 
mistry, economics, 
drawing, 


mathem 


12, or Che 


electrical laboratory, 


Senior Year pt 
fy eme 3 
ring 185-86........ 4 
ineering 115-16, . 4 
leering 127-2 4 
E I ing 129-30.. 6 
Engineering 131 and 
jv «VV келге ne 
Engir 2 
Er 3 
E: 3 
аЙ үн АНЕ, LU 33 


ering nature through two summers or 
quired in this curriculum. 


ster-hours for the four-year course, 144. 


Senior Year 


ear course, 124. 

r years of the foregoing 
€ should be taken from 
foreign 


atics, mechanical lab- 


surveying, and structures. 


mistry with Chemistry 12, are 
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No student whose quality-point index is below 2.00 will be admitted 
to the senior year of the curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. The purpose of the senior option in this curriculum is to allow à 
student who has demonstrated his ability to do better than passing work 
to center his attention upon a group of subjects in which he has special 
interest. Options may be elected in Business Administration, Chemistry; 
Economics, Geology, Mathematics, or Physics. The student’s choice of 
subjects for the entire senior year should be submitted to the Dean's 
Council for approval before the beginning of the junior year, and must 
be approved before the beginning of the senior year. The student must 
comply with such requirements as to subjects, schedules, and scholarship 
as the department concerned may prescribe. This work must be taken at 
The George Washington University. 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 


Professional degrees of Civil Engineer, Electrical Engineer, or Mechan- 
ical Engineer may be conferred upon graduates of the School of Engineer- 
ing who have demonstrated their professional ability. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 

1. Application may not be made sooner than three years after gradua- 
tion, and then only if the candidate has had responsible charge of en- 
gineering work. 

2. A detailed statement of the candidate's experience, references, the 
degree sought, and the title of the thesis must be filed with the Dean 
eight months before the Commencement at which the degree is to 
conferred. 

3. If his application is accepted, the candidate must prepare his the 
as required by the Executive Officer of the Department concerned. 2 

4. One typewritten original and two legible carbon copies of the thesis 
must be presented to the Dean not later than the date announced in the 
University calendar. Requirements regarding the form of the thesis aff 


stated on page 81. 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the U 


Iniversity. 
William Paul Briggs, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharm 


тасу. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. 
William Paul Briggs, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy. 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry. 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Profe 
James J. Durrett, M.D., Proj 
Evander Frank Kelly, M.D., 
Organizations. 
Carson Peter Frailey, Phar.D., 
Pharmacy. 
Merle Irving Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 
Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics. 
Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany. 
Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physiology. 
Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B Associate Professor of English. 
*DeWitt Clinton Knowles, Jr., M.S. 
Charles Owens Wilson, Ph.D., 
Chemistry. 

Lea Gene Gramling, M.S., Phar.G., 
and Pharma: ognosy. 
Asa Vernon Burdine, Lectur 
Alden Franklin Roe, 


ssor of Chemistry, 
fessorial Lecturer on Drug Control. 


Professorial Lecturer on Pharmaceutical 


Professorial Lecturer on Industrial 


» Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 


Assistant Professor of Pharmaceutical 


Assistant Professor of Pharma ology 


er on Pharmaceutical Economics. 
Sc.D., Instructor in Bacterio 
COMMITTEESt 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Louis Francis Bradley, Chairman 


logy. 


Howard Bradbury 
Malcolm Graeme Gibbs 


William P. Herbst 


Samuel Louis Hilton 
Paul Pearson 


Augustus Carrier Taylor 
* On leave 1938-39. 
t The President of the U 


T niversity and the Dean oí 
ex officio of the committees 


the School of Pharmacy 
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Tue DzaN's CouNciL* 
Merle Irving Protzman Paul William Bowman 
Charles Owens Wilson 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Paul William Bowman, Chairman 
Lea Gene Gramling Colin Mackenzie Mackall 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


In 1867 the foundation for the National College of Pharmacy was laid by 
the Apothecaries’ Association of the District of Columbia. The College 
was opened in 1872 and continued until 1906, when it became affiliated 
with The George Washington University. 

The School of Pharmacy is a member of the American Association 0 
Colleges of Pharmacy. 

Washington offers many opportunities for the study of Pharmacy. Not 
only are the facilities of Government laboratories and libraries open t9 
students, but the School of Pharmacy is located only a few blocks from 
the American Institute of Pharmacy building, in which have been estab- 
lished a pharmaceutical museum and library, and research laboratories 
which have brought to Washington the outstanding men of the profession. 


f 


ADMISSION 


For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for admission 


to the University, see pages 53—57. 

Candidates for admission to the School of Pharmacy must submit & 
Junior Certificate or its equivalent. 

Applicants for admission to the School of Pharmacy who present a 
baccalaureate degree from an accredited institution may satisfy the 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy in three 
years by completing the curriculum announced on page 164. 


REGISTRATION 
For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 
58-59. 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 60-64 


` * Elected by the Faculty. 


The School of Phar macy 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Scholarships are administered by the University 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be 
of the University. 


For particulars regarding scholarships, 
pages 66-76. 


Committee on Student 
made to the Registrar 


prizes, and loan funds, see 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 

Students in the School of Pharmacy are 

familiarize themselves with, the 
pages 53-64 and 77-82. 


subject to, and are expected to 
general University regulations stated on 


AMOUNT OF Work 


Normal work for any year is that outlined under the head of 
lum Requirements”, below. A student who wishes to take 
normal amount of work may do so only with the permission of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarship, the members of which shall be guided in their 
decision by his scholastic record and 


1 the extent to whi 
A student on probation shall be limited in the amount 
carry. 


“Curricu- 
more than the 


h he is employed. 


ot work he may 


ATTENDANCE 

Candidates for the degree 

all required instruction 
final examinations. 


must have attended at le 


ast 80 per cent of 
and must be pre 


Sent at the time specified for the 


EXAMINATIONS 
Examinations are held at the end of the course in each subject. 
who fail to appear at a regular examination will not be 
the next regular examination except by 
mittee on Scholarship of the Faculty. 
$5 will be charged for e 


Students 
examined until 
special permission of the Com 
For special examinations a fee of 
ach subject. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR EXAMINATION BEFORE STATE 

OF PHARMACY 

amination before most State 


d to present Satisfactory e 
addition must have ha 
experience in a pharmac 


are not encouraged to obtain this profession 
a full course of study. In the case 


BOARDS 


To be eligible for ex 
applicants are require 
tion and in 


boards of pharm су 
vidence of college gradua- 
1 from one to four ye 


ars of practical 
y where prescriptions 


are compounded. Students 
al experience while attempting 
of students who maintain a quality- 
Point index of 2,00 or higher, permission may be granted by the Dean to 
acquire a limited amount of this professional experience by work 
Pharmacy while carrying a full schedule. Students who fall be] 
quality-point index of 2.00 will be required to reduce their 
or to limit their professional-experience time to less th 
hours a week. 


in a 
OW a 
academic load 
an twenty-four 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order, beginning 


on page 201. 


THE DEGREE 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School 
of Pharmacy, the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. Particular attention 
is called to the statement of graduation requirements on pages 79-80. 

Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 
must be at least twenty-one years of age and of good character. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 78-79. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at 
least 2.00. 

Probation.—Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00, or they are placed on probation. Students remain on probation 4$ 
long as they fail to attain this index. 

Suspension.—Students having a quality-point index below 1.00 or who 
are placed on probation for a third semester, whether successive or aftef 
an interval, are suspended. 

Students suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after an interval of a calendar year. A student applying for readmission 
under this rule must submit evidence to the Dean of the School of Phat 
macy that during his absence from the University he has so conducte 
himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. Students sus- 
pended twice for poor scholarship are not readmitted. (See the University 
ruling covering dismissal, page 82.) 

For the purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are considered ® 
semester. : 

In the case of students with limited schedules, the foregoing scholarship 
rules are applied only when the student has undertaken fifteen semester 
hours or more. 

CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


re held 


The laboratory method of teaching is used. Recitation classes а 
in connection with each course in order to provide systematic drill in © 
subjects. Students in Pharmacy have the advantage of obtaining ЇЇ 
struction in any department of the University. 


The School of Pharmacy 


The curriculum requirements include at le 
credit. The following curricula lead to 
Science in Pharmacy. 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


Freshman and Sophomore Years 


Courses | Did. hrs. | 


103 


ast 124 semester-hours of 
the degree of Bachelor of 


Lab. hrs. Sem. hrs Clock hrs 
| | 
| | 
Courses in the Junior Col- 
lege (see page 98 and table} | 
facing page IOI)........ | 640 | 896 65 1536 
Junior Year: First Semester 
Chemistry 21.............. | 32 | 96 | 4 128 
Pharmacy to1............- 2 | 96 | 4 128 
Рһагшасу о НКЕ РА 32 аА 2 32 
harmacy 107............. 16 cs aN I 16 
Physiology MENU cet AL 48 КЭ a 3 48 
Physiology (Dr МИ Tr E a РЕТТЕЙ | 48 I 48 
| aS 
Toe oes. | 160 | 24¢ 15 40 
Junior Year: Second Semester 
Bacteriology 112.......... | 32 | 64 3 9 
IATIDACY 102.........,.. 32 96 4 128 
harmacy 106............ | 32 A fotum 2 32 
harmacy I10............ | 32 § | 3 80 
wayne. та | 32 | 32 3 64 
| = 
с Жаз» ame нды 1бо | 240 | 1$ 400 
Senior Year: First Semester 
i 2 =. = 
tBiochemistry ee 2 | 64 4 96 
Chemistry 121,,.........- | 16 | 144. 4 160 
Pharmacy WOO ui | 2 | 48 3 80 
Pharmacy aT YA PEST 48 БАРР we nai | 3 48 
I Ihe 21 1 = 4 
tPharmacy 171...........- 16 | 48 | 2 64 
di^ S Sivas 2 У 144 304 16 | 448 
* Physics 13 may be substituted 3 
t With permission of the D » Pharm 71—72 and Biochemistry 241-42 ced 
y other Courses, for purposes of specialization, y 


I 
| 
| 
{ 
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Senior Year: Second Semester 


Fra | | 
*Biochemistry 242......... | 32 | 64 | 4 | 96 
Pharmacy 166............ | 2 | 48 | 3 | 80 
еРһагтасу 172............ | 16 | 48 | 2 | 64 
Pharmacy 174.......555»*» 32 | 96 4 | 128 
Рһагтасу 178....... e» 48 Pins OUS 3 | 48 
| | ые 
—— | — SERA Á 
TUM,» eco TP ES 160 | 256 | 16 416 
Grand total....... 1264 1936 127 | 3200 
FOR STUDENTS WHO HOLD A BACCALAUREATE DEGREE FROM AN 
ACCREDITED INSTITUTION 
ge , S ` , Sem. 
First Year jeg Second Year hrs. 
БОЖИИ and Se roo оо ойон 6 Bacteriology 112... ....... «ees 3 
х 8 Chemistry 41-42......... ежей 8 
4 Pharmacy 23-24. ..... «eee? 6 
IO Pharmacy 101—2..............+* 8 
4 Pharmacy 105-6............+:+.• 4 


REM V Lupa d ndi enda 32 Tots. «к=» odoris ERG 29 


Chemistry 2 
Chemistry 
Pharmacy 


Pharmacy 110s. socedi o ê cio ahe oboe TSS 
REE S T N { 
Pharmacy 165-66. è.. css nese la cas honor nd ocio o o ЕЕ 
N PE онооно нео TOO егото 4 
Pharmacy 178.2... cee ccc eese eee oetossecoveevevesevessv ОЕ 3 
ysiology 115........ To dass SER. Lo iov vi ep RS 3 
Physiology 119.4: TOS аа ее оо ооо ао оноо бе ooo o ee I 
کے‎ 
NUL een ne ARTE ASSET» As AP DAE 32 
— 
Gil tro PIPER TET TTETTTTIEET LI TTC ecer TS 93 
* With permission of the Dean, Pharmacy 171-72 and Biochemistry 241-42 may be replaced 
by other cour rposes of specialization 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of E 


ducation. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages. 


Robert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 
Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph. 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. 
*William Cullen French, Ph.D., Pro 


D., Professor of Chemistry. 


fessor of Education. 
t James Ebenezer Pixlee, B.S., Pro 


James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., P 
Willard Hayes Yeager, A.M., 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Pr 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph. 


fessor of Physical Education for Men. 

rofessor of Mathematics. 

Depew Professor of Public Speaking. 

ofessor of Physical Education for IW omen. 

D., Professor of Statistics. 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance. 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology. 

Frank Washington Ballou, Ph.D., Adjunct P 

Carroll Dunham Champlin, Ph.D., 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., 
History. 


rofessor of Education. 
Visiting Professor of Education. 
Associate Pr ofessor of Hispani American 
Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Associate Professor of Home 


Courtland Darke Baker, A.M., Associate Professor of E 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Associate P 
Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., 


Economics. 
nglish. 
rofessor of Biology. 
Associate Professor of Botany. 


* On sabbatical lea 


t On sabbatical 


ve second semester 1938—4 
1 leave first sem 


19 
ester 1938 
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Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy. 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education 
for Men. 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Accounting and 
Business Administration. 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women. 

William Henry Myers, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
for Men. 

Steuart Henderson Britt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Mary Alice Adams, A.M., Visiting Assistant Professor of Education. 

Maude Nelson Parker, Lecturer in Physical Education for W omen. 

Birch Evans Bayh, A.M., Lecturer in Education. 

Harvey Arthur Smith, Ph.D., Lecturer in Education. 

Lennig Sweet, Ph.D., Lecturer in Education. 

Jenny Emsley Turnbull, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education for 
W omen. 

Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education for W omen. 

Helen Taylor Hanford, A.M., Associate in Physical Education for 
W omen. 

John Kerr Rose, A.B., Research Associate in Education. 

Agnes Kerr Tweedie, A.B., Ed.M., Associate in Education. 


COMMITTEES* 
Tue Dean’s COUNCIL 


1939 
Mit hell Dreese 
1941 
William Cullen French 
Steuart Henderson Britt 


e member® 


1940 
James Henry Taylor 
Claud Max Farrington 


of Education af 


* The President of the University and the Dean of the School 
ex officio of all committees. 
f Elected by the Faculty. 


| 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND 


Harold Griffith Sutton 
William Carl Ruediger 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Thelma Hunt 


Willard Hayes Yeager 
William Cullen French 


COMMI TTEE ON SCHOL ARSHIP 


William Cullen French, Chairman 
Frances Kirkpatrick Ruth Harriet Atwell 


COMMITTEE ON DISCIPLINARY RELATIONS 


N Titchell Dreese, Chairman 


William Henry Myers Kathryn Mildred Towne 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 

It is the purpose of the School of Educ 
visors, and administrators for the highe 
to offer opportunities to teachers of e 
The School embraces the 
tion, and Home Economics 
ments of the University 
offers both graduate 


ation to prepare teachers, super- 
r ranges of educational service and 
xperience to extend their education. 
Departments of Education, Physical Educa- 
, and it is affiliated with all the other depart- 
in which the student is likely to elect work. It 
and undergraduate work. 

The schedule of courses is arranged to meet the conve 
full-time and part-time students. By attending afte 


summer classes, teachers in the schools of Washing 
complete all the requirements 


nience of both 
rnoon, Saturday, and 
ton and vicinity may 
for a degree without givi 


ng up their posi- 
tions. 
ADMISSION 
For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for admission 
to the University, see pages 53-57. 


For THE BACHELoR’s DEGREES 


Admission to the undergraduate division of the School is b 


ased on (a) 
the Satisfactory comple 


tion of two years of approved college work, or 
(^) graduation from an approved two-year normal school or the equiva- 
lent. Students meeting these requirements are admitted as regular stu- 
dents. Others may be admitted to the Division of University Students 
on the presentation of evidence that they are qualified to pursue the work 
to advantage. 

Students transferring from other colle 


ges or from normal schools should 
request their high schools 


and their colleges or normal schools to transmit 
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their credentials of work to the Director of Admissions at least one month 
before the beginning of the session that they wish to enter. All credentials 
must be in hand before the student may register. Credentials are official 
and acceptable only when transmitted directly from school to school, 
without passing through the hands of the student. 


For THE HIGHER DEGREES 


To be admitted to graduate standing a candidate must hold a bacca- 
laureate degree from an accredited school or college or must have com- 
pleted a course of study that is judged by the Faculty to be the equivalent. 
Candidates holding degrees from unaccredited institutions, whose work is 
judged by the Faculty to be more than twelve semester-hours short of а 
standard baccalaureate degree, must register for a Bachelor’s degree; 
others may remove their deficiences while registered for the higher 
degree. 

REGISTRATION 

For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 

58—59. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 00-04. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 
Scholarships are administered by the University Committee on Student 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the Registrar 
of the University. 
For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, 
pages 66—76. 


sec 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 
A student of demonstrated capacity with special interest in a cou 
may, upon the approval of his project by the instructor in charge an 
by the Dean, be permitted to undertake independent study under the 
personal direction of the instructor. 


rse 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
Students in the School of Education are subject to, and are expected 10 
familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations stated оп 
pages 53-64 and 77-82. 
AMOUNT OF WORK 
en OF 


A normal program of work for undergraduate students is sixte 
seventeen hours a week. Students with a quality-point index of 3.00 or 
higher may, with the Dean’s permission, take nineteen hours. More than 
nineteen hours may not be taken except by special permission of the 
Committee on Scholarship. 
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For employed students ten hours’ work a week constitutes a normal 
program. Students with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher for the 


preceding semester may be permitted by the Dean to take twelve or 
thirteen hours. 


For graduate students twelve hours’ 
thesis, constitutes a normal program. 
more than nine hours a week. 


work a week, exclusive of the 
Employed students may not take 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The courses of instruction 


are listed in alphabetical order, beginning 
on page 201. The system of n 


umbering courses is explained on page 2 


203, 
THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 

Upon the satisfactory comple 
the School of Education, the degree of Bachelor of 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, or Bache 

ical Education is conferred. 
The program of work of each 
ance of a Faculty adviser. Since 
defined by his particular ne 
clear conception of his m 
familiar with the тег 


tion of the undergraduate requirements of 


Arts in Education, 
lor of Science in Phys- 
student will be planned with the assist- 
each student’s Program of work will be 


eds, it is important that the student have a 


ajor interest in Education, and also that he be 
iching-certificate 


requirements in the locality in which 
he expects to teach. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
residence, scholarship, and curriculur 


n requirements, Parti ular attention 
Statement of graduation reg 


is called to the quirements on pages 79-80. 


SCHOLARSHIP 

The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 78-79. 

In order to graduate 
least 2.00. 

Probation.—Students who f 
least 2.00 are placed 
long as they fail to 

Suspension.—Students who fail to pass (i.e. 
or F) in half or more of their work, b 
mester-hours, are suspended. 

À student who has been suspe 


days appeal his с 
If the case 


› a student must have a quality-point index of at 
ail to maintain a qu 
on probation. Stude 
attain this index. 


ality-point index of at 
nts remain on probation as 


, who receive a grade of E 
ased on a minimum of sixteen se- 


nded for poor schol 
ase to the Committe 
appears to be remediable 
Prove in his scho] 


arship may within ten 
e on Scholarship through the Dean. 
and the student appears likely to im 
arship thereafter, the committee may readmit him on 
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probation. A student who has been denied readmission on probation may 
petition the Committee on Scholarship through the Dean for readmission 
after the lapse of a calendar year. A student who has been suspended 
twice will not be readmitted. (See the University ruling covering dis- 
missal, page 82.) 
CuRRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 

In any of the following curricula at least thirty semester-hours of | 

work must consist of courses numbered above 100. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Students admitted with two years of approved college work are 


gree of Bachelor of Arts in Education upon the satisfac | 


granted the de 
This work must 


tory completion of sixty-six semester-hours of work. 


include: 


Sem. 
brs. | 
*Education (including Observation and Cadet Теасһіпв).............. 18 
+Educational Psychology ......... mmt 2 ог 3 
+Educational Sociology ...... py ae, МР iat ob «айе МУЗ 2 ог 3 
Subject-matter field ...... tn e PRA 24 to 36 
Electives ........ M ECL: BIST у ЛЕС УЛЛЫ... 6 to 20 | 

'To the extent that courses in the foregoing list are offered for admis | 
sion, the range of electives is increased. | 

Normal-School Students.—Students from approved normal schools | 
are granted such advanced standing as their credentials warrant. 7 heir 
unfinished requirements are determined by the Dean. 

Subject-Matter | Field.—Courses elected within the subject-mattef | 
field will depend upon the teaching certificate desired. Usually twenty” 
four to thirty-six semester-hours are required. The subject-matter pro- 
gram should be planned in consultation with, and must be approved by» | 
the Faculty adviser in the field selected. Relevant work completed m | 


normal school or junior college may be counted toward the subject 


matter requirements with the approval of the Faculty adviser. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


The program of work of each student will be planned with the 
assistance of a Faculty adviser in the Department of Home Economics 

The purpose of the general home-making course is to educate you 
women for the important responsibility of home-making and adequately 
to prepare them for modern living. 


* The choice of electives in Education and the r ber of semester-hours in excess of eigh 
will depend largely upon the certifi ion requirements that the student wishes tO ^ed 
; 1 on pages 243-44 as ' Departments” are acceP of 
ement of e the exception 
y and Edu 
ion to eighteer 


teen 


y Related Courses in Ot 
teen semester-hours in Education, with 
nal Sociology. 

ester-hours in Educati 
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Since there will be variation in the needs of each student, the general 
home-making program can be adapted with the 


assistance of the Faculty 
adviser to meet any special requirements. 


General Home-Making Course 


Junior Year fom. Senior Year € 
Biochemistry 154 or electives..... 4 Economics 3 
Home Economics 72. j Economics ; 
Home Economics 102........... 3 Econ 3 
Home Economics Р Ee 3 
Physiology 115 .. 3 
Electiv e PV 14 
xls 9 
Total 30 
т. ЫА seri 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 
Dual-Major Teacher's Course 
; Sem. : r Sem. 
Junior Year eg Senior Year En 
Education aa А; 2 Education 129-30. u,“ 
TE EN uou 3 Education elective ... choses’ B 
Education elective .............- 2 Physical Education 1 56 and 118 7 
Physical Education ro1 and I02.. 4 Physical Education electives...... 12 
Physical Education electives... ` 7 Electives. . 6 
OGIO E 3 v Жыш 
TS RE ee 12 RO 33 
o Ge POE AE FI 33 


The minimum requirements for the degree 
hours in Physical Education, eighteen semes 
group, and six semester-hours of electives. 


are twenty-four semester- 
ter-hours in a subject-matter 


Single-Major Teacher's Course 


B Sem. . 2 Sem. 

Junior Year € Senior Year = 

Education оу U : Education 129-30. AS Wh. 206 
Education LAETI TET TET EET Education el 


Education elective... Phy 
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The minimum requirements for the degree are thirty semester-hours in 
Physical Education, eighteen semester-hours in Education, and eighteen 


semester-hours of electives. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Junior Year uw Senior Year pv 

6 Education 129-30..............» 6 

3 У idary Education ........... 3 

I cal Education 111.......... 3 

6 al Education 112.......... 3 

) I al Education 113-14. .....- + 
Physiology 115.................. j al Education 116........ 2 
Sociology 120. ....... e ern 3 al Education 117.......... 2 
Su er field or electives. 10 Subject-matter field or electives. 10 
022 EE Oe 75А, у 33 "WORM vce dente we » «c D 


Students desiring to prepare themselves to teach another subject in 
addition to Physical Education may do so by choosing their elective hours 
Officer. 
his 


from one subject-matter field with the advice of the Executive 
Relevant work completed in the Junior College may be counted in t 
subject-matter field. 


THE HIGHER DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of 
the School of Education, the degree of Master of Arts or the degree 9 


Doctor of Education is conferred. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Courses ACCEPTABLE 


Fully qualified graduate courses are numbered 201 and above. Courses 
numbered 101-200 may be credited toward a higher degree when ap- 
proved by the student's committee and after the completion of addi- 
tional work in them has been certified by the instructors in charge 
Courses numbered 1-100 may not be credited toward a higher degree 


but may in certain instances be required as a basis for advanced work. 


TRANSFERRED WORK 


Graduate work completed in other accredited institutions of learning 
may be credited toward the Master’s degree, but a minimum of twenty” 
four semester-hours of work must be completed at The George Washing- 
ton University. 


: à e 
Advanced courses completed in excess of the requirements for th 


baccalaureate degree in The George Washington University may be 
credited toward the Master's degree to the extent of twelve semester 
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hours, provided the work fits in with the student’s plan of specialization 
and is approved in writing by the Dean before it is undertaken, 

Work completed more than three years prior to registration 
Master’s degree at The George Washington University will be 
only after the candidate has satisfied the dep 
is proficient in the subject matter of the 
Proficiency may be determined by ex 


for the 
credited 
artment concerned that he 
courses offered for credit. Such 
amination or by other means. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 
ADMISSION 

In addition to admission re 
for admission to candidacy 
accepted by the Committee 
general procedure 


quirements previously stated, the applicant 
for the degree of Master of Arts must be 
on Admission and Advanced Standing. The 
in meeting this requirement will usually include 
scholarship and personality ratings 
candidate has studied, 
scholastic-aptitude test. 


trom instructors under whom the 

a personal interview with the committee, and a 
PROGRAM or Sruptzs 

The degree of Master of Arts is 

prepare the student for some p 

Program of studies leading 

date and his Consultativ 


a professional degree, designed to 
articular type of educational service. 'The 
to the degree will be selected by the candi- 
€ Committee from the various related depart- 
ments of the University to give the student an adequate background in 
his chosen vocational field. For prospective high-school and 
school teachers this will ordinarily 
candidate is planning to teac 


junior-high- 
include study in the subject which the 


h as well as in the field of Education. 


RESIDENCE 
A candidate must pass 


in resident study at this University at least 
two semesters, or one seme 


ster and one nine-week summer term, or tl 


ree 
or four six-week summer terms. 


nine-week summer terms, 


AMOUNT or Worx 

A student whose 
adequate may 

minimum of thi 

take as many 


Previous preparation in } 
complete his requirements, including the thesis, by a 
rty semester-hours of work: others may be required to 
as twelve semester-hours additional. 


ns chosen field has been 


Tue Tuzsis 
The program of study will be r 


ounded out by a thesis, which will 
Count as six semester-hours of credit toward the degree. It may be of 


à research, expository, critical, or creative type 


, and is intended to demon- 
Strate the student's ability to make independent use of the information 
and training that he has acquired, 


and to furnish objective evidence of 
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سے 


his constructive powers in his chosen field. The thesis subject must 
be approved in writing by the candidate’s adviser and recorded in the 
Office of the Registrar by the date announced in the University calendar. 
One typewritten original and three legible carbon copies of the thesis in 
its final form must be presented to the Dean by the candidate not later 
than the date announced in the University calendar. Requirements re- 
garding the form of the thesis are stated on page 81. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis will entitle the candidate, during the 
academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 1$ 
unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted with- 
out further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
beyond the two-year period, it must be registered for again, and tuition 
paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a 
final examination on the thesis and its related fields. The examination 
may be either oral or written, or both. 

If the thesis is submitted more than three years after the course re- 
quirements have been completed, a written examination covering @6 


student's complete program of study will also be required. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


ation cannot be 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Educ А 
e Iu 


stated in semester-hours, but they consist in general of at least thre 
years of work beyond a standard Bachelor's degree. It is the function 0 
these requirements to prepare students for advanced teaching, adminis- 
trative, and supervisory positions, and to train them to investigate 40 
report the problems that arise in the varied phases of Education. 
work is given a practical rather than theoretical bent, and emphasizes 
the mastery and application of subject matter, both in the study requie 
ments and in the thesis. Special emphasis is placed on the candidate $ 
success as teacher, supervisor, administrator, or writer. 

Three basic purposes in planning the work for this degree a 
nized. These are (a) administration and supervision, (5) the te 
Education in normal school or college, and (c) the teaching of 
demic subject in school or college. 


re recog- 
aching © 
an аса“ 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE APPLICANT 


~ 5 А , m~ . ve 
The candidate for the degree of Doctor of Education must (1) d 
completed graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective zZ h 
ash- 


to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in The George 
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ington University and (2) have had at least three years of successful edu- 
cational experience. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


To be admitted to candidacy for the degree the applicant must be 
accepted by the Faculty of the School of Education on the basis of an 
examination conducted by a committee appointed by the Dean. This 
examination will usually include the following: (1) a written examination 
in one or more subjects selected from the applicant's previous back- 
ground; (2) a scholastic-aptitude test; (3) an oral examination. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


If the applicant is accepted as a candidate, his Consultative Committee 
shall counsel the candidate and guide his work. 
The Consultative Committee, in cooperation with the candidate, shall 
(1) determine the candidate’s fields of study, in each of which the candi- 
date must pass a written examination at least eight months before he 


Presents himself for the degree; (2) furnish the candidate a list of course 
requirements and of readings that w 
examinations; and (3) design 
needed by the candidate in the 


“ill assist him in Preparing for these 
ate the tools of investigation that will be 
Prosecution of his study. These tools may 
include one or more foreign languages, statistical methods, historical crit- 
icism, or any others considered essential by the committee. An examina- 
tion in the tools designated must be passed by the candidate before he 
takes his comprehensive examination. 


THESIS ADVISER 


After the candidate has satisfied the requireme 
preceding section, his committee is dissolved, 
member of the Faculty in whose fiel 
the duty of this person to se 
and in his field of specializ 
the final oral examin 
acceptable, 


nts enumerated in the 
and he is assigned to a 
d the topic of his thesis falls. It is 
rve as the candidate’s adviser on his thesis 
ation, and to recommend him to the Dean for 


ation when, in his judgment, the candidate’s thesis is 


Tue Docrorar Tu ESIS 


Not later than the date specified in the University calend 


date shall submit to the Dean of the School of Education t 
his thesis—one typewritten original, 
legible carbon copies— 
Consisting of not more than 2,500 words. 
form of the thesis are stated on page 81. 

he successful candidate is re 
Pay a fee to cover the expense of 


ar the candi- 
hree copies of 
on official thesis Paper, and two 
and also a typewritten summary of the thesis 
Requirements regarding the 


quired, before receiving his degree, to 
printing the summary of his thesis. 
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THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


At least three weeks before the degree is to be conferred the candidate 
must pass an oral examination on his thesis and on his field of specializa- 
tion before a committee of the Faculty appointed by the Dean, supple- 
mented by two experts from outside the University appointed by the 
President. This examination is open to the public, and all are privileged 
to question the candidate. The Dean, or a member of the Faculty desig- 
nated by him, will preside at this examination. 


THE EDUCATION GUILD 


To test methods of greater freedom in preparing for the doctoral 
examination and of correlating the doctoral work more closely with the 
candidate’s occupation, the University in 1935-36 entered upon an experi- 
ment. Persons already professionally employed in Washington and 
vicinity and known for their leadership in the classroom, in supervision, 
and in administration were invited to form a group for advanced study 
and discussion. Each member of this group is under the guidance of @ 
Consultative Committee and is required, in principle, to satisfy all the 
requirements laid down by the Faculty for the degree of Doctor 9 
Education. Attendance upon seminars is advised but is left optional, 
directed reading and personal conferences largely taking their place. 

This group has decided to call itself “The Education Guild of The 
George Washington University". It has its own officers and is largely 


under its own management. Membership is subject to invitation, is af 
present restricted to twenty, and includes both men and women. Meet 
ings, usually preceded by a dinner, are held from four to six times a yeat- 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 


- ‚Dean of the School of Government. 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Governmer 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant, Ph.D., Professor of English. 
Charles Sager Collier, A.B. ЕВ; S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
John Donaldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy. 
George Morton Churchill, Ph.D., Professor of English Histor, 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. 
*Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A. 7 

Business Administration. 
Willard Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking. 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of European History. 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics. 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Pro} 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., P 
Lowell Joseph Ragatz, P 
William Crane Jj 


Professor of Accounting and 


fessor of Political Scien: e. 
rofessor of Finance. 

h.D., Professor of European History. 
ohnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Political $ 


Cecil Knight Jones, Litt.B., Adjunct Professor 
Literature. 


of Spanish Ameri 


an 


Wilson Martindale Compton, LL.B., Ph.D., LL.D., Professorial Le: turer 
in Е, onomic 5. 

Colón Eloy Alfaro, Professorial Lec 

Merle Irving Protzman,A.M., 

Saul Chesterfiel 
Law. 

John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S.J.D., 


Political Science. 


Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate 
History. 


turer on Inter national Law. 
Associate Professor of Romance Langua 7 


d Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., 


Associate Professor of 
Associate Professor of 


Professor of Hispani American 


James Christopher Corliss, A.M. 
Economics. 


*( N 
On sabbatical leave second semester 1938-39 


» Associate Professor of Inter-American 


(177) 


11 
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Wood Gray, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History. 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., 4ssociate Professor of Accounting and 
Business Administration. 
John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law. 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 
Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 
Steuart Henderson Britt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 
Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 
James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 
John Ihlder, B.S., Lecturer on City Building. 


COMMITTEES* 
Tue Dgan’s Councırt 


1939 
Harold Griffith Sutton 


John Donaldson 


1940 1941 
Ralph Dale Kennedy Alva Curtis Wilgus 
Carl Douglas Wells Frank Mark Weida 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 
Harold Griffith Sutton, Secretary 


Ralph Dale Kennedy 'Thelma Hunt 
Donald Stevenson Watson John Albert Tillema 


Richard Norman Owens 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


The George Washington University School of Jurisprudence and 
Diplomacy existed from 1898 to 1913, when it was discontinued 8$ p 
separate school. The courses were given, however, in Columbian College 
ernment 


until September 1928, when training in foreign service and gov 
h undef 


theory and administration was reestablished as a separate branc 


the School of Government. 


a 
* The Pres ent are members 


Jniversity and the De f the School of Governrr 


t Elected by 0 
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It is the purpose of the School to give its students an understanding 
of the responsibilities under the Constitution of the United States 
the conduct of public office—domestic and foreign. 
plished not through any single course 


in 
This can be accom- 
but through a curriculum which 
correlates social, economic, political, historical, and psychological studies. 
The courses in domestic government tr 


ain in the theory of, and practice 
in, local, State, and national positions. 


The courses in Foreign Service 
train students for the many opportunities offered in the foreign fields to 
carry out the ideals for which America stands, not only in governmental 
Work but in the much wider field of foreign trade 
enterprise in all parts of the world. ” 
cially to assist American citizens who 
business abroad, to understand their reciprocal rights and duties, and to 
protect them in these rights without infringing upon the rights of others, 
as well as to collect and report information concerning commercial con- 
ditions and opportunities abroad. The student thus gains an insight into 
international affairs from both the American and the foreign point of view, 
With a resultant broader understanding of economic and political problems. 


as conducted by private 
This training fits the student espe- 
have occasion to travel or to do 


ADMISSION 


For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for admission 
to the University, see pages 53-57. 

Special students and auditors are referred to the Division of University 
Students. 


For THE BACHELoR’s DEGREE 


Applicants for admission to the School of Government must present 
Junior Certificate based on the proper curriculum in Government in 
he Junior College, or its equivalent. 


For THE MasrER's DEGREE 


Applicants for admission to the 
intention of becoming candidat 


Present a baccalaureate de 
ot 


School of Government having the 
es for the degree of Master of Arts must 
gree from an accredited institution, or evidence 
а course of study that is judged by the Faculty to be the equivalent 
and a transcript of the studies previously pursued. Students from un- 
accredited institutions may be admitted at the discretion of the Dean's 
Council, but such students are required to take such extra work ibove 
the as may be prescribed. 

The course of study pursued for the Bachelor's degree must be approved 


by the Dean as having provided the proper basic 
Tegistration for the highe 


inadequate, 


minimum requirements 


training to justify 
r degree. If this course of stud 


t study is deemed 
additional undergraduate work will be required liec wer 
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may permit deficiencies to be made up concurrently with work for the 
degree. 

Registration for the degree does not constitute formal candidacy. The 
further requirements for formal candidacy are stated on page 186. 


REGISTRATION 
For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 
58-59. 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 60-64. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 
Scholarships are administered by the University Committee on Student 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the Registrat 
of the University. 
For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, see 
pages 66-76. 
INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 
Under the independent study plan a student of demonstrated capacity 
with special interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted 
to undertake independent study under the personal direction of an 
instructor, in accordance with thc rules of the division in which the subject 
falls. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course-credits as 
designated in the list of courses of instruction in this CATALOGUE. 
GENERAL REGULATIONS 
Students in the School of Government are subject to, and are € 
to familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations state 
on pages 53-64 and 77-82. 


AMOUNT ОЕ WORK 


xpected 


Full-time students not on probation may take ordinarily not more than 
seventeen semester-hours. Students employed more than twenty-fouf 
hours a week, who are not on probation, may take not more than ten 
semester-hours. 

Full-time undergraduate students whose quality-point index is 3- 
higher may take not more than nineteen semester-hours. Undergradu 
students employed more than twenty-four hours a week, whose quality” 
point index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to twelve semester-hours- 

Exceptions to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


ATTENDANCE 

The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses 
he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the inst 
charge before provision is made for him to make up the wor 


in which 
ructor M 
k missed. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who holds a Junior Certificate from the Junior College 
or its equivalent from an accredited institution, 


and who has registered 
his choice of one of the prescri 


bed curricula at the Office of the Registrar 
is classed as a junior. A student who has compl 


eted thirty semester- 
hours in the School of Government 


is classed as a senior. A student 
work for the baccalaureate de: re 
and who has registered his choice of one of the 
at the Office of the Registrar 


who has satisfactorily completed the 


prescribed fields of study 
‚is classed as a master in course. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The courses of instruction are liste 


d in alphabetical order, beginning on 
page 201. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 

Upon the satisfactor 

of the School of Government, the degree of B 

ment, with a designation of the m 

major fields are Public Affairs, 

Public Administration, Business 
Public Accounting. 


luate requirements 
achelor of Arts in Govern- 
ajor field of study, is conferred. The 
Foreign Service, Foreign Commerce, 


Administration, Public Finance, and 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


To be recommended for a degree a student 


residence, scholarship, and curriculum require 
is called to the statement of 


must satisfy the admission, 
ments. Particular attention 
graduation requirements on pages 79-80. 
ScHOLARSHIP 

The system of grading 
detail on pages 78-79. 


In order to graduate, a student must attain the following: ( 


quality-point index in all of his work of at least 2.00 and (5) 
point index of at least 2.50 in thir 


in the work of the third 
Probation.—Students 
2.00, or they are pl 


long as their quality-point index on all v 

Suspension.—Students having a qu 
are placed on probation for 
an interval, are suspended. 


For the Purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are considered a 
Semester, 


Students Suspended for poor scholarship may 


after an interval of a calendar year. A student applying for readmission 
under this rule must submit evidence to the Committee on Ad 


Admission 
and Advanced Standing that during his absence from the University he 


and of computing scholarship is described in 


а) а 
a quality- 
ty semester-hours, excluding electives, 
and fourth years. 

must maintain a quality 


-point index of at least 
aced on probation. 


Students remain on probation as 
york taken is below 2.00. 

ality-point index below I.00 or who 
a third semester, whether successive or after 


apply for readmission 
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has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. 
Students suspended twice for poor scholarship are not readmitted. (See 
the University ruling covering dismissal, page 82.) 

In the case of students with limited schedules, the foregoing scholar- 
ship rules are applied only when the student has undertaken fifteen 
semester-hours or more. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 

For recommendation for graduation the School of Government requires, 
in addition to the appropriate Junior College work (see page 98 and 
table facing page 201), a minimum of sixty semester-hours during 
ricula. The third and fourth years of these seven curricula lead to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Government with a designation of the major 
field of study; the graduate years as here outlined lead to the degree 
of Master of Arts (see pages 185-87) in the respective fields. Electives 
as well as other subjects must be approved by the Dean. 


the two senior-college years, as set forth in one of the following cur 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


елү ; ; Sem. 
Third Year pe Fourth Year hrs. 
Political Science 121-22.......... 6 Economics 119—20............ oa ё 
Psychology 151....... P. Economics 125-26. ..... NUR 
Psychology 154. ...... — Political Science 117. .... s.s.s." 3 
Public Speaking 1.............. 3 Political Science 124......-++++** 3 
Public Speaking 2.......... Дз Electives. i.i osdo a SR 12 
Sociology 27 and 28........... m ` 4 a 
a inn ao emma VAR 6 “ROGGE, > i.p daie AAA «1 
ea ser nnd 30 
n . Sem. 
Graduate Year brt. 
al ocience 20 Mio «depo roit oo etin ns vno nein EM 4 
ElectjVGB...oooooccvccccooccosovceecsssccosesceteecoo oto co ИНИН 18 
(To be selected from Business Administration 115; Economics 105, 106, 
165, 166, 167; History 147; Political Science 111, 112, 151-52, 181-82.) 
IE ol on otk ans Dna haan ek Canes ДЫ е. 30 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
ce A Sem : : fer 
Third Year hrs. Fourth Year 
Bilbo? 110/2215. AV SELTENE. Economics 119-20......++++**** 5 
Economics 181-82.............. 6 History 174... ... e eee ee Ий » 
Economics 183.........- ee eee 3 Political Science 130..... .+ +3 pe 
UTER ETT 3 Political Science I171..++++***** 2 
КО TORO rea sox 66 ei 6 Political Science 181-82... **** 3 
Political Science 111............ 3 Political Science 194x.....****** é 
Political Science 127............ 3 Political Science 275-70..." E 
Political Science 191............ 3 30 
: [ “Ж 
—— Total...... «2» SS 


{ 
| 
| 
{ 
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Graduate Year 


87-88; History 147, 
; Statistics 108.) 


(To be selected from Economics 185-86, 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Th: , Sem. " h Va 
Third Year e Fourth Year 
Business Administration 171 3 


Economics II 


ustration 17 


Administrat 


S 


Economics 119-20. сепсе 13 


Economics 181-82 Science 181-82 


Economics 183. 
Economics хе: 
Political Science 127 
Political Science 128 


Total 


Economics 287-88 
esis... 
Electives 


Economics IOS, 
; History 174; Political Science 


Fourth Year 
Economics 119 
Economics 127 


өөө Te See ese ee 3 Psychology 131 
Political Science METAL ean 4 Psychology I41 
Psychology 1 Ope есы, Psychology 151 
Psychology 2 m 


Psycho TEEN 3 Electives..... 
Statistics 101-2. . А 3 Er 


NS oC ou are dese e. 30 


Political Science 209-10, or 
Psychology 201-2. . AE 


Science тїї, 


; Political 
112, 115, 116, 121-22: P 146.) 
EN o 
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BUSINESS 


Third Year БЕ Fourth Year hrs. 
Business Administration 101-2... 6 Business Administration 11$..... 3 
І Business Administration 111..... 3 Business Administration 140..... 3 
| Business Administration 127..... 2 3usiness Administration 185...-- 3 
| Business Administration 128..... 2 Business Administration 186....• 3 
| Business Administration 171..... 3j Political Science 127...........* 3 
{ Business Administration 181 2 Political Science 128..........** 3 
Economics айл» re Fe 6 Electives; 2. оге ось O 12 
Быз». йде» se v 6 — 
|! — Totale. 20.200.010 771 ЖШ 30 
ШТК ЭННИ П ЕЕЕ 30 
| 3 
I 
il A 
| Graduate Year hrs. 
| 
| Business Administration 118.... Н 
| „ “= жн сене ср н dA See 
| те Б» фт би дА М RETTEN 2 
і (То be selected from Business 
| 201-2; Economics 125-26; History 174.) 
Ig — 
PUERO NE iwesestéoscecevprotustecvetessvsssA as ess 30 
| 
I 
Y 
i PUBLIC FINANCE 
f 
if} 
i ^ а Sem. 
E Third Year = Fourth Year hrs. 
Economics 119-20............... 6 Jusiness Administration III..+++* ў 
Liz Economics 125-26............... 6 Business Administration 115.-++** 1 
{ Political Science 121-22.......... 6 Business Administration 118. .. «** 3 
(dd! Political Science 127............. 3 Business Administration 140. .++** 3 
ИЕ! Political Science 128.......... кута Economics 137............ cuuR8 3 
a ^ X - 
IM Electives. .... o eue» NER 6 Political Science 115..-.++++****" 4 
| — _FElecUvVés.............. E ' 


| MEI AEDs LS RGR осе ceva celad Vee FOS 
| (To be selected from Business Administration 127, 128, 151-52, 


Economics 146, 175.) — 


157, 181; 
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PUBLIC ACC OUNTING 


S > P oem. 
Third Year Ter Fourth Year I 
Business Administration ISI-52... 6 Business Ad i tration IOI-2.... 6 
Business Administration 161-62. Co Business / ration III...... 3 
Business Administration 181...... 2 Busine 3 
Economics КАША eae 6 Busin 3 
Political Science co DER TEE ГИР 3 Bu 3 
Political Science ig i 3 Bus 1 
Statistics 101-2................- 6 Pol 4 
— Ele 5 
Р ER od S 30 


Business Administration 251-5 


lcu Naas TEES Baa аа 
n n oan ee 6 
Electives.............— 18 
30 
EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
A student desiring to omit a required course may take such examination 
as the department prescribes, and, on passing sati 


sfactorily, he may be 
ject and may qualify 
"assing of this examination shall 
dit toward the degree. 


relieved of the curriculum requirement in that sul 


for registration in an advanced course. ] 
not entitle the student to 
desiring to take such e 

A fee of $5 for eac 
Comptroller 
Hall, 


at 


any hours of cre 
xaminations shoul 
h examination js 
and the receipt exhibited 
on September 24at2 P 
2 P.M. for the second se 
examination. 


Students 
d make the request of the Dean. 


to be paid at the 
at the door of roo 
-M. for the first se 
mester. 


Office of the 
m 27, Corcoran 
mester, and on Fel 
Two hours will be al 
lent wish to take 
made accordingly. 


›гцагу 4 
lowed for the 


Should а stuc more than one 


examination, 
arrangements will be 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 

Upon the s 

the Schoo] of Government, the degree of M 

With a designation of the major fiel 

fields are Public Affairs, 

Administration. Business 
Accounting. 


atisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of 
aster of Arts in Government, 
d of study, is conferred. The major 
Foreign Service, Foreign Commerce, Public 
Administration, Public Finance, and Public 
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CANDIDACY 

A student is formally recognized as a candidate for the Master's degree 
only when his application for candidacy has been approved by the Deal 
Applications are made on a form obtainable at the Office of the Registrati 
and such applications must be approved before the student becomes à 
formal candidate. 

Before being admitted to candidacy the student must show a reading 
knowledge (certified by the appropriate language department) of at least 
one modern foreign language, to be approved by the Dean. Examina- 
tions in modern foreign languages will be given on Saturday, October t 
Saturday, February 11, and Saturday, May 6, at 2 P.M. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


A minimum of thirty semester-hours of work, as outlined in the curricula | 
on pages 182-85, must be completed successfully. Variations from thes 
curricula require the permission of the Dean. 

Not more than twelve semester-hours of work may be taken in anothef 
professional School; and work so taken cannot be counted toward degr 
in both Schools. No part of the minimum requirement may be tà 
in any other institution. 

A second-group course (numbered 
the Master's degree only when registration for advanced credit 
approved at the beginning of the course by the Dean and by the 
of instruction, and provided that the student shall have done such € 
work in the course as may be prescribed by the instructor. de 

Work completed more than three years prior to registration for 
Master's degree will be counted only if the candidate successfully P' 
an examination on the subject matter of the work offered for credit. 

In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a 
eral final written examination in the major subject. 

Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) taken in the 
college may be counted toward the Master's degree, provided that at 
beginning of such courses the student shall obtain the approval o 
Dean and of the instructors in the courses, and provided that the se 
shall have done such extra work on the courses as may be prescr! 
the instructors. No work counted toward a baccalaureate degree "e 


be counted toward a Master's degree. A student working toware = 
= tt 
major must a ‘of 
f his m 


101-200) may be counted toward 
has bee# 
office 


f 
senior yeat ? 


by 


Master’s degree who is completing an undergraduate 
a grade of C or higher in each course undertaken as part 0 
program. Doctof 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree ОТ 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master's degree is strongly а ^" 
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to plan his program from the beginning that work for the 
may help to prepare him for the higher. 

Particular attention is called to the statement of 
ments on pages 79-80. 


lower degree 
graduation require- 


RESIDENCE 


A minimum of one year must | 


ove completed in residence. Summer 
Sessions work may be counted 


in residence, but in no case may the period 
of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven 

No credit is granted for work done in 
instruction, except for the thesis, whic 


weeks. 
absentia, i.e., without formal 


‘h may be completed in absentia with 
the permission of the department concerned. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Students whose scholarship is unsatisfac 


tory may be suspended by the 
Dean. Reg 


arding the system of grading, see pages 78 -79. 
Tue THESIS 


The thesis must be registered for not later than the beginning of the 
final year, unless the professor in charge of the thesis permits registra- 
tration at the beginning of the final semester. For this purpose the nine 
weeks’ term of the Summer Sessions is considered a semester. The choice 
of the thesis subject must be approved by the professor in charge and 
recorded in the Office of the Registrar by the date announced in the 
University calendar. The typewritte 
the approval of the professor in ch 
Dean by the student not | 
calendar. Require 
on page 81. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis will entitle the candidate, d 
academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the 
of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case 
is unfinished, an additional successive 
without further tuition payment. 
tends beyond the two-year period 
tuition paid on the same ba 


n thesis in its final form must have 
arge and must be presented to t 
ater than the date announced in the Uni 
ments in regard to the form of the t! 


he 
versity 
lesis are stated 


uring the 
member 
a thesis 
academic year may be granted 

If the preparation of the thesis ex- 
, it must be registered for again, and 
sis as for a repeated course, 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Dean of University Students. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


The Division of University Students w 
make the work of the University 
cessible to mature students and to provide for the offering of 
Courses to meet special demands as they might 
Students registered in this Division are de 
as distinguished from regul 
students. 


: А : s 
as organized in 1930 in order to 
in its several divisions more fully ac- 


special 
arise from time to time. 
signated “university” students, 


arly matriculated undergraduate and graduate 


ADMISSION 


Men and women Over twenty-one years of age may apply for admission 
as university students, to pursue courses for which they h 


ave had adequate 
Preparation. In each case the approv 


al of the instructor concerned must 


be obtained. Applicants for 


may be registered as an 


will be allowed for such 


UNIVERSITY STUDEN 


A limited numbe 
degree in Law, 
cause of their maturity, 
seem qualified to pursue 
sity students upon the 

Candidates for admission 
fle written appli 
letters 
Cation and experience. 


be counted toward a degree. 


admission must present 
of the work previously pursued, on the Unive 
is found unable to Pursue with advant 
tered, such student may be dropped 
the recommendation of the instructor 

In special instances, with the pe 
“auditor” in 
to take active part in the exercises or to Pass examinat 
attendance, 


r of persons who cannot ¢ 
over twenty-five 
educational training, 
the study of Law, 
approval of the F 


but who are 


as university students in the I 
cations, setting forth the 


and certificates to prove the facts stated therein 


Work done by such university s 


a complete statement 
rsity form. Where a student 
age a course for which he 
from the rolls of that course upon 
and with the approva] of the Dean. 
rmission of the instructor, a person 
a class without being 


is regis- 


required 
ions, but no credit 


TS IN THE Law Scnuoor 


jualify as candidates for a 
years of age and who be- 
and practical experience 
may be admitted as univer- 
aculty of the Law S hool. 


saw School must 


ir qualifications in detail, and 
as to their edu- 


tudents will not 
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REGISTRATION 


For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 60-64. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
Students in the Division of University Students are subject to, and art 
expected to familiarize themselves with, the general University regula: 


tions stated on pages 53-64 and 77-82. 


SCHOLARSHIP 

The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 78-79. 

Probation.—Students must maintain a quality-point index of at le 
2.00, or they are placed on probation. ‘The cases of students having & 
quality-point index between 1.50 and 2.00, however, will be considere 
individually. A student remains on probation as long as his quality- 
point index is below 2.00, or until his probation is removed. 

Dismissal—A student who has a total quality-point index below 1.50 
will be dropped. The cases of students having a total quality-point index 
between 1.35 and 1.50, however, will be considered individually. 

A student who receives a grade of E or F in two courses in any tW 


ast 


o out 


of three successive semesters will be dropped. 
Students who fall under probation for the third semester, whether suc 
cessive or after an interval, will be dropped. 


~ s ; . T 
Students dropped for poor scholarship may apply for readmission afte 


an interval of a calendar year. A student applying for readmission undef 
this rule must submit evidence that during his absence from the University 
he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmi$ 


sion. Students dropped twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitte 
(See the University ruling covering dismissal, page 82.) 

For the purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are considered $ 
semester. 

Warnings.—At stated intervals during the academic year 
shall file in the Office of the Registrar the names of those students W 
are doing work of D grade or lower. These “warnings” shall be trans- 
mitted to the students concerned and copies forwarded to their respective 
advisers. Upon request a parent or guardian may receive a CODY of з 
warning notice sent to a student. A warning constitutes notice tO 
student that he must consult the Dean within a reasonable time pe 
in any case not later than two weeks after receipt of the warning. “ware 
ing periods” are established as follows: First semester—November ї v 
I5. Second semester—March 15 to 30. Summer Sessions—six-W* 


instructor 
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Courses, third to fourth week; nine-week courses, 

In the case of students with limited schedules 
rules are applied only when the stuc 
hours or multiples thereof, unle 
courses in any two out of three 


fourth to fifth week. 
, the foregoing scholarship 
lent has undertaken fifteen semester- 
ss he receives a grade of E or F in two 
successive semesters. 


TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 

University students may be transferred, 
Colleges, Schools, and Divisions of the 
with the regulations of the specific College, School, or Division to which 
they wish to transfer. Students should familiarize themselves with the 
regulations printed in the University CATALOGUE concerning admission, 
residence, amount and quality of work. Specifically, they should note 
that in some cases not more than thirty (30) semester-hours of credit 
may be transferred from this Division; tl 
semester-hours must | 


at their request, to other 
University only upon complying 


lat at least the last thirty (30) 
e spent in residence in the School, College, or 
Division granting the degree; and that a gene 


ral quality-point index of 
2.00 must be maintained, with 


an index of 2.50 in the major. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order, beginning 

on page 201. 
EXTENSION COURSES 

Special courses may be offe 
University whenever the dem 
furnish proper f 


red at the University or 
and exists and tl 
acilities for instruction. 
noncredit courses, according 
credit, the work will be of the 
by the University 


away from the 
le University is able to 
Such Courses may be 
to University regulations. 
same character and 
in its regular courses, 
Extramural classes may be formed 
determine, upon consultation with 
izing the type of extramural work which they desire. 
will generally be arranged to meet in one pe 
minutes weekly, for fifteen weeks, 
fifty minutes each and, whe 
ter-hours’ credit. 


credit or 
If they are for 
standard as that offered 


by local groups. 


Such groups may 
the Dean, the 


Possibility of organ- 
Extramural courses 
riod for one hour and forty 
This constitutes two class-hours of 
n credit is granted, will count for two semes- 
Such courses must be approved in advance by the 
department concerned. Tuition will be charged at the rate of $8 a semes- 
ter-hour, plus the University fee for extension students. 
of extension courses will be issued from time to time 
upon application at the Office of the Registrar. 


Announcements 
and may be obtained 


THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


The Division of Library Science was or 
the development of the courses offered in the Department 
Science in Columbian College. It has as its objective the 


library assistants for service in public, college, high-school, 
governmental libraries, 


ganized in 1927 as a result of 
of Library 
training of 
special, and 


ADMISSION 


For a statement of th 


е general regulations and procedure for admission 
to the University, 


see pages 53-57. 


For тне BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


The Junior Certificate from the 


Junior College, 
will be accepted for 


admission to the Division of L 
recommended that students expecting to enter the Division have at least 
two years of French and of German in order to meet the required read- 


ing examinations, courses in general psychology and social history, and a 
knowledge of typewriting. 


Careful consideration 
qualifications for libr 
not be credited tow 
professional experier 
in connection with c 


or its equivalent, 
ibrary Science. It is 


will be given to the aptitude and 
ary work of all applicants. Library experience will 
ard graduation. However, students with adequate 


ice may be released from the practice work required 
lassroom instruction. 


personal 


REGISTRATION 


For information 


58-59. 


and regulations regarding registration, see pages 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 60-64. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Scholarships are administered by the University Committee on Student 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the Registrar 
of the University. 

For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, see 
pages 66-76. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS 

Students in the Division of Library Science are subject to, and are 
expected to familiarize themselves with, the general University regula- 
tions stated on pages 53-64 and 77-82. 


AMOUNT or WORK 


The normal program of studies for full-time students is set forth below 
under “Curriculum Requirements”. Nine hours a week constitute # 
normal program of work for students with limited schedules. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order, beginning 
on page 201. 

PRACTICE AND EXPERIENCE 

Practice and experience in the University Library go with the periods 
of classroom instruction and discussion and constitute integral parts 0 
the course. 

Students who have had adequate library experience will be 
from this requirement. A limited number of students, who have the 
qualifications and personality necessary for that service, will gain t eif 
experience in the Public Library of the District of Columbia, and à few 
others in special libraries, both governmental and institutional. 


released 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the 
of Library Science, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Library Sc 
conferred. 


Division 
jence 15 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admissiofh 


: . . М ; tion 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. Particular atten 
is called to the statement of graduation requirements on pages 79^ 0. 


ScHOLARSHIP x 
ribed in 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is desc 
detail on pages 78-79. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a quality 
at least 2.00. 


^ . 0 
-point index 


The Division of Library 


Probation.—Students must maintain 
2.00, or they are placed on probation. 
as long as they fail to attain this index. 

Suspension.—Students who receive 


in two successive semesters are 


cessive or after an interval, 

Students suspended for 
after an interval of 
under this rule must submit evi« 
during his absence from the 
indicate that he will profit by 
poor scholarship will 
covering dismissal, page 82.) 

For the purpose of these rule 
semester. 

In the case of students with 
rules are applied only 
hours or multiples the 
courses in tw 


poor scholarship may 
a calendar year. 
lence to the Director of the 
University he 
' readmission, 
not be readmitted. 


limited schedules, 
when the student has und 
reof, unless he receives 
о successive semesters, 
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a quality-point index of at least 
Students remain on probation 


a grade of E or F in two courses 


suspended. 
Students who fall under probation for the 


third semester, whether suc- 


are suspended, 


apply for readmission 
A student applying for admission 
Division that 
has so conducted himself as to 

Students suspended twice for 


(See the University ruling 


s, the Summer Sessions are considered a 


the foregoing scholarship 
ertaken fifteen semester- 
a grade of E or F in two 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


This curriculum is pl 


librarian must have, 
ments based on de 
be trained in the m 
and science. The curriculum 
the technical subjects. 


Rise Mavis Rr ice 6 
Ibrary Science 101-2........ 6 

Library Science Jig namens 6 
Library Science 131-32.........— 4 
МЧК O OE e 8 
MN Sa 30 


In addition to the major 
students choose as electives c 


constitute a Secondary major. 


If a student Presents satisf 
tive, subject to th 


anned to 


give students Professional 
that will Prepare them to enter 


in addition to executive traini 
ep cultural interests and 
odern languages and 


» as outlined, соті 


in Library Science, it is r 
Ourses in some one fiel 


actory credit for 
€ approval of the Director, 


training 
upon active library service. A 
ng, scholarly attain- 
sympathies. He should 
in history, sociology, literature, 


dines these features with 


Senior Year IT 
Library Science 141 
Library Science 142 
Library Science 185-86 


„ Ary Science 185-86.......... 4 
Library Science 6 
Кс е ИИГЕ У 16 

ЖОЙ, ыс ARSE 30 


ecommended that 
d of study which shall 


a required course, 


an elec- 
may be substituted. 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., Presi. 
George Howland Cox, Director of the 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Prof 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph. 
Elmer Louis Kayser, P 


William Crane J 


guages. 


James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Associate P 


Economics. 


Because of its situ 
George W 
Work and to promote 
which profit especi 
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THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
1938 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, RD. ILLI. President of the University. 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Dean of the 


Summer Sessions. 


GENERAL IN FORMATION 
'The Summer Sessions are an int 
courses given are similar to the 


terms. Academic credit for Courses satisfactorily completed may be 
applied toward the appropriate degrees in the various Colleges, Schools, 
and Divisions of the University. The complete educational equipment 
and facilities of the University are available to students in the Summer 
Sessions, including libraries, laboratories, feld equipment, etc. All 
departments of the University are open to men and women. 

The Summer Sessions offer an opportunity to continue university work 
during the summer period. The educational value of a term of study in 
Washington is of great importance; it forms a background for both intelli- 
gent and appreciative citizenship. History, political science 
literature, and current events are all vivified by a first-h 
of our national institutions. The schedule of classes 
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all offer a wide 


and dances are and other student 


Parties are organized, all students in attend- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages of this CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically ar- 
ranged names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses of 
instruction offered by the University in the summer of 1938 and in the 
academic year 1938-39. The courses as here listed are subject to some 
slight change. The University reserves the right to withdraw any course 
announced. 

The system of numbers and symbols used in connection with these 
announcements of courses is explained in the following paragraphs. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


In all departments of instruction the number which precedes the name 
of a course indicates the semester in which that course is offered. An 
odd number indicates that the course is offered in the first semester; an 
even number, that it is offered in the second semester; and a double num- 
ber (e.g., 157-58), that it begins in the first semester and continues in the 
second. This rule has no application, however, to courses offered only in 
the Summer Sessions. In a few cases, where a course numbered for one 
semester and normally given in that semester is offered this year in the 
Opposite semester, such exception to the foregoing rule is clearly noted in 
the statement following the name of the course, and in each such case 
the course number is followed by the letter x (e.g., 21x). 

In the Department of Law, first-year courses are numbered from 101 
to 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 
301 to 400; and graduate courses, from 401 to 500. 

In the departments of the School of Medicine, first-year courses are 
numbered from 101 to 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third- 
year courses, from 301 to 400; and fourth-year courses, from 401 to 500. 

In all other departments the following system of numbering is used: 

Ч First-group courses, numbered from 1 to 100, аге planned for students 
in the freshman and sophomore years. 

Second-group courses, numbered from 101 to 200, are planned for 
Students in the junior and senior years. They may be credited toward 
higher degrees only when registration for graduate credit has been ap- 
Proved at the beginning of the course by the Dean responsible for the 
Graduate work and by the officer of instruction, and when the completion 
of additional work has been certified by the officer of instruction. 

Third-group courses, numbered from 201 to 300, are planned primarily 
for gräduate students. They are open to seniors only with the approval 
of the officer of instruction. 
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INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


The number of semester-hours of credit given for the satisfactory 
completion of a course is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the 
name of the course. Thus, a year course giving three hours of credit 
each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester course giving three hours 
of credit is marked (3). A semester-hour of credit usually consists of the 


completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of one laboratory 


period a week for one semester. 

A dagger (+) preceding the number of a year course indicates that the 
course may not be entered in the second semester and that credit will not 
be given until the work of both semesters has been completed. 


ANATOMY 


George Bain Jenkins, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, Executive Officer. 
Ralph Waldo Barris, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy. 


^, Instructor in Anatomy. 


101 Gross Anatomy Jenkins and Staff 
This course consists of instruction in osteology, followed by the 
careful dissection and study of the entire body. Eighteen hours 
a week, 

103 Histology and Embryology Barris and Staff 
This course includes the histogenesis and microscopic structure 
of the tissues and organs of the human body. Fifteen hours 
a week, 

104 Regional Anatomy Jenkins and Staff 
A correlation course in which cross sections, prepared speci- 
mens, and models are employed to study the developmental, 
gross, and microscopic details of body structure. Six hours a 
week. 

201 Functional and Surgical Anatomy The Staff 


A course in applied anatomy taught in conjunction with the 
clinical staff. Two hours a week. 


203-4 Research Jenkins and Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 
205 Micros. opic Tei hnique (elec tive) The Staff 
One hour a week. 
336 Surgical Anatomy (elective)* Jenkins 
Two hours a week. 
————í 
*This cour 


Зе is given in collalx ration with the Department of Surgery. 


Norris Ir 
Donald € 
Eugen W 


ART 


igersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art, Executive Officer. 
'henoweth Kline, B.Arch., Assistant Professor of Art. 


'eisz, Lecturer and Critic in Art. 


Myrta Dutton Williams, A.B., B.F.A., Associate in Art. 


Minimu 
or 7-8, 9- 


€ 


111-12 


i 121-22 


131-32 


141-42 


i 
| 
|| 


m requirements for the major.—Prerequisi Art 1-2, 5-6, and 25-26, 
1 J 1 < 


10, and 11-12; History 39-40; Ph s 3-4; hol т and 2. Major 
ppreciation—Art 111-12, 121-22 3 | 1 151-52. Major 
—requirements as for Art Appreciation, plus two year of Design, and 
ach of Lif and Major in ting—requirements as 
preciation, plus Art 1 30, 139-4 
"or a statement of drawing-room and other fees, see page 61. 
APPRECIATION 
First Group 
Artistic Environments (3-3) Crandall 


The development of the home: home furnishing and decoration. 
(Not offered in 1938-39) 


Art Criticism (3-3) Crandall 
An introduction to the appreciation of the fine arts and to 
the interpretation of the paintings of the old and modern mas- 
ters. Tues., Wed., and Thurs., 12.10 P.M. 


SECOND GROUP 


Current Criticism (2-2) Crandall 
The history of art criticism; reports on the current criticisms of 
art critics. "Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 
History of Art in Europe (3-3) Weisz 
Painting and sculpture: their development from ancient sources, 
their relation to architecture, and their place in European civili- 
zation. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 
History of American Fine Arts (3-3) Kline 
A survey of architecture, furniture, decoration, sculpture, paint- 
ing, folk arts, and crafts in America from the early colonies to 
the present. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 to 6.25 P.M. 
History of Ancient and European Architecture and Decoration 
(3-3) Kline 
A survey of the architecture and decorative arts of the ancient 
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ISI 


5 


16 


and modern civi 
and Europe. 


The interpretation of the contemporary arts in 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


America. 


6 Desion I (3-3) 


Commercial art: color, composition, letterin 
free-hand drawing; 


] 


m 


DESIGN 
First Group 


6, 


mentary problems in charcoal, pencil, 


terior decoration: 
ment of furniture. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
P.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri.. 7 
De sign I: Pr oblems (3 


For sti 


rently with Art 


Design II (3 


3) 
Commercial t 


ar 


) 


3) 


3 


1 
a 
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lizations of the Mediterranean, the Far East, 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M. 
A Survey of Modern Art (3-3) 


Crandall 
Europe and 


The Staff 
g, perspective, and 


or illustration: conventional design and ele- 


and pen and ink; or in- 
composition and layout of rooms and arrange 


/ 


ents of the two-year course; may be taken 


I.40 to 4 


.30 to IO P.M. 


The Staff 


concur- 


$-6. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri, 9.30 
A.M. to 12 M.; section B: Tues. anc 


1 Thurs., 7.10 to 10.30 P.M. 


ecorative, costume, and industrial desi 


The Staff 


с 


п; 


ог 


in 


125-26 


135-36 


illustration: monoch rome 


and tempera; or interior decoration: peri 


dering techniques. 


and Fri., 1.40 to 4 Р.м.; section B: Mon., Wed 


to IO P.M. 


For students of the two-year course; 


rently with Art 


Mon., Wed., and 


and 


two-color 
] 


od 


llustration 


in wash 


decoration and ren- 


Prerequisite: Art 6. Section A: Mon., Wed.. 


De sign 11: Problems (3-3) 


i9 ў 


25-20. 


Fri., 9.30 


and Thurs., 7.10 to 10.30 P.M. 


Design ПІ (6-6) 
Commercial art: 
illustration: 
in full color: 
accessories, 

and Fri., 9.30 А.М. 
except Sat., 


Design IV (6-6) 


SECOND Group 


layouts for 


to I2 M. 


7.10 to IO P.M. 


may 


Prerequisite: Art 
A.M. to I2 M.; section B: Tues. 


reproduction and advertising; 


„ and Fri., 7.30 


The Staff 
taken concur- 
Section A: 


be 


16. 


The Staff 


g; or 


book-jacket design, book and magazine illustration 
or interior decoration: textiles, lights, fixtures, and 
Prerequisite: Art 26. 


Section A: Mon., Wed., 


and 1.40 to 4 P.M.; section B: daily 


The Staff 


Practical problems in commercial art, illustration, or interior 
Section A: Mon., Wed., 


decoration. 
and Fri., 9.« 


Prere 


26. 


quisite: Art 1 


30 A.M. to 12 M. and 1.40 to 4 P.M.; section B: daily 
except Sat., 7.10 to 10 P.M. 
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185-86 


107-8 


9-10 


I 19-20 


129-30 


139-40 


149-50 


Courses of Instruction 


Seminar in Design The Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


DRAWING 

First GROUP 
Drawing (3-3) Williams 
Free-hand studies from antique cast, life, and landscape. Sec- 
tion A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.30 A.M. to 12 M.; section B: 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7.30 to 10 P.M. 


SECOND GROUP 
Life Class (3-3) Williams 
Drawing in various mediums from the nude and costumed model 
and the study of anatomy. Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 
9.30 A.M. to 12 M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7.30 to 
10 P.M. 
Pencil and Pen-and-Ink Drawing (2-2) Weisz 
Use of these mediums in rendering and illustration. Section A: 
Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4 P.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 
7.30 to 10 P.M. 

PAINTING 

First GROUP 
Painting I (3-3) Weisz 
Portrait, still life, and landscape. Section A: Tues and Thurs., 
1.40 to 4 P.M., and Sat., 9.30 to 12 M.; section B: Tues., Thurs., 


and Fri., 7.30 to 10 P.M. 


SECOND GROUP 
Painting II (2-2) Weisz 
Portrait, still life, and landscape. For majors in Design and 
special students. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4 P.M.; 
section B: Tues. and Thurs., 7.30 to 10 P.M. 
Painting III (3-3) Williams 
From the nude and costumed model. Prerequisite: Art 108. 
Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.30 A.M. to 12 M.; section 
B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7.30 to 10 P.M. 
Painting IV (6-6) Weisz 
Practical problems in composition, mural painting, and portrai- 
ture. Prerequisite: Art 130. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
9.30 A.M. to I2 M. and 1.40 to 4 P.M.; section B: daily except 
Sat., 7.10 to 10.30 P.M. 
Advanced Painting and Composition The Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Earl Baldwin McKinley, A.B., M.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive 
Officer. 


Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology. 


John Harold Hanks, Ph.D., 


Alden | 


Ellen Gray Ac 


112 General Bacteriology (3) 


114 


209 


214 


303-4 


309-10 


101 


i i Me А 
Associate Professor of Bacteriology. 


"ranklin Roe, Sc.D., Instructor in Bac teriology. 


Fees.—For a statement of m; 


A study of t 
discussions of tl 
Science. 


ree, A.B., Research Associate in Bacteriology. 


iterial fees, see page 61. 


Roe 


he fundamental facts of bacteriology, including 
ле industrial and hygienic applications of the 
Several groups of bacteria, yeasts, and molds are 


studied in the laboratory. Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 A.M. to I2 M. 


Bacteriology and Immunology 


hensive study of 
The cour 


McKinley, Parr, Hanks 


A thorough grounding in bacteriological technique and a compre- 


all the important pathogenic micro-organisms. 
rse stresses those phases of bacteriology and immuno- 


logy directly related to medical problems concerning infectious 


diseases 


and their pathology, diagnosis, and treatment. Practical 


immunological and serological technique, certain of the hel- 


minths 


and protozoan parasites, the filterable viruses, and 


rickettsiae are also considered. Eleven hours a week. 


Immunology and Serology (elective) 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


Filterable Viruses 


Hanks 


McKinley 


A survey of methods for the study of filterable viruses and of 


the 


Principal virus diseases. 


Prerequisite: 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


> ‘ : 
Research in Bacteriology 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


Staff Seminar 


Biweekly, 


Bacteriology 112. 


The Staff 


The Staff 


{ 
| 
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HYGIENE AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 

Roscoe Roy Spencer, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine, Coordinating Officer. 

Charles Armstrong, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine. 

Selwyn DeWitt Collins, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Sanitary Science. 

Warren Fales Draper, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Public 
Health Administration. 

Rollo Eugene Dyer, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive 
Medicine. 

Edward Francis, B.S., M.D., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive 
Medicine. 

Leslie Carl Frank, C.E., Professorial Lecturer on Sanitary Science. 

George Walter McCoy, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive 
Medi ine. 

Robert Olesen, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine. 

Royd Ray Say ers, A.M., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Industrial Hygiene. 

Ralph Edwin Tarbett, B.S., Professorial Lecturer on Sanitary Science. 

Walter Lewis Treadway, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive 
Medicine. 

Raymond Aloysius Vonderlehr, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preven- 
tive Medicine. 

Estella Ford Warner, M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Child Hygiene. 

William Charles White, M.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on T uber- 
culosis. 

Louis Laval Williams, Jr, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive 
Medicine. 


110 Introduction to Community Health and Sanitation (1) The Staff 
Modern sanitation, the safeguarding of public water and milk 
supplies, industrial hygiene, and public and community health 
measures. The broad obligations of the general practitioner in 
matters of public health and his relationship to Federal, States 
municipal, county, and nonofficial health agencies are stressed. 


One hour a week. 


212 Hygiene (2) Spencer and Staff 
The student is familiarized with the rapid present-day transition 
from curative to preventive medicine, the problems that are 
arising in the fields of medical ethics and medical economics, а0 
the social aspects of medical practice or the ever-expanding 
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duties of the general practitioner and of the profession as an 


integral group in our social structure. Two hours a week. 


301 Preventive Medicine* 'The Staff 
The methods employed in the study of epidemics of the more 
important communicable and reportable diseases; analysis of 
the epidemiological data upon which are based our modern 
methods of prevention and control; and exposition of the general 
and specific measures of control usually employed by modern 
health units. Two hours a week. 

488 Public-Health Aspects of Clinical Medicine and Surgery TheStaft 
The course is conducted by the forum method, in which the 
clinical departments and the Staff in Hygiene and Preventive 
Medicine take part. Eight periods. 

ы 


“Supplemented for exceptional students by summer field work in various health departments. 


| 
| 
4 


ВІОСНЕМІЅТКҮ 


Vincent du Vigneaud, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, Executive Officer. 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry. 
Arnold Kent Balls, Ph.D., 4djunct Professor of Enzymology. 
Oliver John Irish, A.M., Instructor in Biochemistry. 

Helen Marie Dyer, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry. 

Gail Lorenz Miller, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry. 


— — ‚ Instructor in Biochemistry. 


144 


146 


л 
+ 


1241-42 


248 


251 


Fees—For a statement of material fees, see page 61. 


Biochemistry du Vigneaud and Staff 
Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of proteins, fats, 
and carbohydrates; digestion, tissues, intestinal putrefaction, 
and feces; blood, milk, and urine. Physical-chemical topics 
such as osmosis, colloids, and enzyme kinetics are brought out 
in their relationship to the above-named subjects. Attention is 
also given to various phases of intermediary metabolism, to the 
endocrines, and to the so-called deficiency diseases. Two hours 
a week. 


Biochemistry Seminar (elective) du Vigneaud and Staff 
Seminar course for freshmen amplifying the lectures in Bio- 
chemistry 144 and taking up in greater detail certain aspects 
of the field. One hour a week. 


Biochemistry of Foods and Nutrition (4) Dyer 
Lecture and laboratory course designed particularly for students 
of the Department of Home Economics. Tues. and Thurs. 
2 to 5 P.M. 

Biochemistry (4-4) Roe, Dyer 
Lecture and laboratory course for nonmedical students, similar 
in general content to Biochemistry 144 and 251. Mon. and 
Wed., 9 A.M. to I2 M. 


Biochemistry of the Enzymes (elective) Balls 
Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of the enzymes 
and enzyme reactions. Open to medical and nonmedica 
students by arrangement. Wed., 4.45 P.M. One hour а week. 


Advanced Biochemistry du Vigneaud and Staff 
Laboratory and conference course continuing the work of Bio- 
chemistry 144. The chemistry of proteins, fats, and carbo- 
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hydrates; digestion; tissue chemistry; hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration; and methods of quantitative analysis are studied in the 
laboratory. Methods of analysis of urine, blood, gastric con- 
tents, and feces which are aids in the diagnosis of diseases and 
metabolic disturbances are particularly stressed in the labora- 
tory, and the interpretation of the findings by these methods 
is thoroughly dealt with in the conferences. The conferences 
are also designed to correlate the laboratory work with the 
previous semester's lecture work and to present advanced bio- 
chemical material. Two hours of conferences and nine hours 


of laboratory work a week. 
Chemistry of the Vitamins (elective) Roe 


One hour a week. 


zs . 
Biochemical Preparations 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


The Staff 


Biochemical Literature (1-1) du Vigneaud 
Seminar course on the current literature in the field of biochem- 
istry, mainly for graduate students, but open to a limited number 
of specially qualified medical students. 
Staff Seminar 

Biweekly. 


Research in Biochemistry 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


Hours to be arranged. 


The Staff 


du Vigneaud and Staff 


BIOLOGY* 


Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology, Executive 


Officer. 


The major—Prerequisite: Biology 1-2; two of the following three courses: 
Botany 1-2, Geology 21-22, and Zoology 1-2. The stu | 
Biology will be required to demonstrate in a comprehensive examination а геа- 
sonable knowledge and understanding of the following subjects: classification of 
plants and an s and their life histories, geology, ecology, evolution, heredity, 
the physical and cultural development of man, the biological problems of the 
community and the nation, the historical development of biology, and the great 

i ists of the p: present. S of this information he will obtain by 
taking courses offere ese fields and some by reading and observation under 
ice of his adviser. 
the adviser. 

"or a statement of material fees, see page 62. 


1 


е 


па 
{ 
t 


€ 
For further details, see the pamphlet on this subject 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 Survey in Biology (3-3) Bowman 
A systematic study of the plant and animal kingdoms with 
emphasis upon the interdependence of living things, followed by 
a review of work done in evolution, heredity, public health, and 
conservation. Section A: Tues., 11.10 A.M.; section B: Thurs., 
11.10 A.M.; section C: Wed., 6.10 P.M. Laboratory—section A: 
Mon., 1.40 to 3.30 P.M.; section B: Tues., 1.40 to 3.30 Р.М.; 
section C: Mon., 6.10 to 8 P.M. Tripf—section A: Wed., 1.40 
to 4.30 P.M.; section B: Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section C: 
Sat., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M. 

SECOND GROUP 
107-8 Evolution (3-3) Griggs 
A survey of the whole field of biology with attention focused on 
the data which have led to the larger generalizations of the 
science, followed by the derivation and discussion of theories 
based largely on these data. Prerequisite for 107: one year of 
college work in Biology, Botany, Geology, or Zoology; pre- 
requisite for 108, Biology 107. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M- 


(Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years at 11.10 A.M.) 


1115-16 Principles of Cytology (3-3) Bowman 
A study of plant and animal cells based on Sharp's Introduction 
to Cytology, with training in preparation of slides and use Of 


* See also the De of Botany and Zoology, pages 216-18 and 347-49. cal 
, $ Excursions int f-doors and visits to museums and other places of biologica 
E interest. 
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laboratory equipment. Prerequisite: one year of college work 

in Biology, Botany, or Zoology. Fri., 10.10 A.M. 

Mon. and Wed., 9.10 to 11 AM. (Offered in 
5 


alternate years on Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M.) 


Laboratory— 
1939-40 and 
1127 28 Introduction to Genetics (3-3) 


3-3 
A study of the principles of herec 


lity and their application, with 
| experimental work in the breeding of fruit-flies. Prerequisite: 
one year of college work in Biology, Botany, or Zoology. Tues. 


and Thurs., 5.10 to 7 P.M. 


131-32 Histor; of Biology (2 2) Young 
(Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 
1137-38 General Physiology (3-3) Yocum 


The fundamental physiology of protoplasm as applicable to both 


animals and plants. Prerequisite: one year of college work in 
Botany or Zoology. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M. (Offered 
in 1938-39 and alternate years) 
172 Teaching of Science (2) Yocum 
The course aims to assist the student to apply the theories of 


Education to the presentation of the principles of science. 


Hours to be arranged. 


199-200 Proseminar in Biology (3-3) Bowman 
Individually planned and directed work by means of which 
majors in Biology may learn something of those branches not 
Studied in regular courses and may organize and coordinate 


their knowledge of the field. Hours to be arranged. 


THIRD Group 


) ; y 
201—2 Prosemina: : Cytology (3-3) 


3-3 Bowman 
Individu; 


il problems for advanced students. Prerequisite: Biol- 
BY 115-16. Hours to be arranged. 

211-12 Research in Cytology Bowman 

Hours and credits to be arranged. 


BOTANY * 


Robert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany, Executive Officer. 


William Webster Diehl, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Mycology. 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany. 


First GROUP 


I Structure and Functions of the Flowering Plantt (3) The Staff 


The typical plant as a working mechanism: study of cells, tis- 


sues, leaves, stems, roots, flowers, and fruits, with the emphasis 
on the general biological significance of plant physiology. Text: 
Holman and Robbins. Section A: Mon. and Wed., 9.10 A.M.; 
section B: Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 A.M.; section C: Tues. and 
Thurs., 5.10 Р.м. Laboratory—section A: Fri., 1.40 to 3.30 
р.м.; section B: Thurs., 1.40 to 3.30 P.M.; section C: Tues., 
6.30 to 8.30 P.M. 


2 Survey of the Plant Kingdom (3) The Staff 
Study of the different kinds of plants—algae, bacteria, fungi, 
mosses, liverworts, fernworts, conifers, and flowering plants— 
with emphasis on the evolution of the plant kingdom; practice 
in identifying flowering plants. Section A: Mon. and Wed., 
9.10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 A.M.; section C: 
Tues. and Thurs, 5.10 Р.м. Laboratory—section A: Fri., 


1.40 to 3.30 P.M.; section B: Thurs., 1.40 to 3.30 P.M.; section 
C: Tues., 6.30 to 8.30 P.M. 
5 Field Botany (6) Griggs 
Field trips to neighboring localities of botanical interest, with 
| classroom study. 
Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 5.10 to 7 P.M. and 
Sat. afternoon, nine weeks’ term. 
SECOND GROUP 
121 Monocots: Grasses (3) Griggs 
The taxonomy, morphology, phylogeny, and economics of the 
Poaceae. The student makes his own collection, and determines 


also a series of representative grasses not available in the 


47—49 
from the representa” 


Vicinity, suc 


hours to be 


> 
Bota ny 


h as bamboo. 


arranged. 


122 Monocots (3) 


Survey 


ales > 
indic ated, w 


species. 


A.M.; section B: Mon., 6.10 p.m. 


and Fri., ho 


of monocotyledonous orders except 


Arales, Palmales, Liliales, Amaryllid 


study of flower morphol gy 


ith the 


determinat 


irs to be arranged. 


123-24 Dicots (3-3) 


Survey 


of selected dicotyledonous 


trom year to year, chosen to gi 


eral principle 


Pool, Flowers 


and 2, 


5 Of taxonomy; 


Section A: Mon., толо A.M. 
Laboratory—Mon.. Wed., and 


(Offered in 1938-39 and altern: 


131-32 M ycology (3 


Prerequisite: 


-3) 


Botany 1 and a. 


Mon. and Wed., hours to be a 
and alternate years) 


133-34 Plant Pathology (3-3) 


E- $9 
I rerequisite: 


Mon. and Ww 


and alternate 


135 Plant Phy siology : 


Prerequisite: 
Wed., 


ranged. 


136 Plant Ph 
Prerequisite: 
Wed., 5.10 P. 
arranged, 


Prérequisite : 


hours to be arr 


M. 


anged. 


Botany 1 and 2. 
ed., hours to be a 
years) 


Botany 


Botany 1 and 2; 


(3-3) 


and Flowering Plant 


Section A: 


lon of 


Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 


boratory—Mon. 


217 


Text: Hitchcock, Manual of Grasses. 
Prerequisite: Botany ı and 2 3 


Mon., 10.10 A.M. ; 
section B: Mon., 6.10 Р.М. I 


‚ Wed., and Fri., 


Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 
+ J 


Griggs 


Poales, especially 
ales, Marantales, Orchid- 


id evolutionary 


tendencies 


a series of representative 


d 2. Section A: Mon., 10.10 


orders, the s 


Laboratory —Mon., Wed.. 


Griggs 


election varying 


ve an understanding of the gen- 


anis. 
; section B: 
Fri., 
ite years) 


Wed., 6.10 р.м. 


rranged. 


Wed., 6.10 Р.м. 


rranged. 


I and 2; Chemistry 11-12. 
5.10 P.M. Laboratory- Mon. and Wed,, 
(Offered in 1939-40 and alternate 


ysiology: Organic Syntheses and Growth 
Chemistry 11-12. 
Laboratory—Mon. and Wed., hours to be 
(Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 

141-42 Plant Ecology 


Botany 1 and 2. Fri., 6.10 Р.м. 
(Offered in 1938-39 and alternate years) 


hours to be 


practice in naming unknowns. Text: 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 


Mon., 6.10 р.м. 
arranged. 


Diehl 


Laboratory— 


(Offered in 1938-39 


Diehl 
Laboratory— 


(Offered in 1939-40 


Mineral and W ater Relations of Plants (3) 


Yocum 
Mon. and 


hours to be ar- 
years) 


(3) Yocum 
Mon. and 


Griggs 


Laboratory— 


144 


219-20 


221-22 


261-62 


Courses of Instruction 


Floristic Plant Geography (3) Griggs 
The distribution of plants is studied with especial reference to 
the United States and Canada. The biological relationships of 
eastern America with eastern Asia and of the lands in the 
Southern Hemisphere are stressed, and their bearing on biolog 
ical and geological history discussed. Prerequisite: Botany 1 
and 2. Fri, 6.10 P.M. Laboratory—hours to be arranged. 
(Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 

Ecological Plant Geography (3) Griggs 
Seminar on the areas and characteristics of the principal types 
of vegetation in the United States. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 
2. Fri, 6.10 Р.м. Laboratory—hours to be arranged. (( )ffered 
in 1939-40 and alternate years) 


THIRD GROUP 


Proseminar: Morphology (3-3) The Staff 
Hours to be arranged. 

Proseminar: Taxonomy (3-3) Griggs 
Hours to be arranged. 

Proseminar: Physiology (3-3) Yocum 
The subject for 1938-39 is the physiology of growth. Wed., 
7.10 to 9 P.M. 


Proseminar: Ecology (3-3) Griggs 
Hours to be arranged. 
Seminar (3-3) The Staff 


Discussions of current advances in plant science by persons 
especially competent to present them—partly by the Staff and 
advanced students, partly by authorities invited from neigh- 
boring laboratories. Open to advanced students, who partici- 
pate; and on a noncredit basis to all others interested. Thurs., 
7.10 P.M. 

The Staff 


Research 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 
Summer Sessions 1938—Botany 261 (3), hours to be arranged, 


nine weeks’ term (Griggs). 


SPECIAL METHOD COURSE 


Biology 172, Teaching of Science. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


*Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of A unting and 
Busine ss Administr ition, 

Nathanael Howard Engle, Ph.D., Professorial Le turer on Marketing. 

Wilford Lenfestey White, M.B.A.. D.C.S., Professorial Lecturer on 
Marketing. 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Asso 


Business Ad 


p j / ina nd 
tate Professor of Accounting and 


ministration, Ext cutive Off,» ә 
Orton Wells Boyd, A.M., C.P.A.. Lecturer in Business Administration 
Ernest Ferguson Randall, A.M., Lecturer on Accounting. 

William Welling Werntz, A.B.. LL.B., Lecturer on Ai 
Eugene Willard Burgess, Ph.D., Lecturer 


counting. 


) . > ss . 
Busin $5 Ad ministration. 


Minimum requirements for the m ajor.—See page 184. 


First Group 
51-52 Principles of Accounting (3-3) Kennedy and Staff 


Section A: Tues 


Thurs., and S: 


4 Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Tues., 
O A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
6.10 P.M.; section D: Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 
Business i m 
tion 51, but offered second semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
6.10 P.M. 


as Business Administra- 


Business Administration 52x same as Business Administra- 


tion 52, but offered 


first semester. Prerequisite: Business A 
ministration 51 or the approval of the instructor. Tues. and 
Fhurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 


Sun mer Sessions 1938 1—3 )— ly except Sat., 6.10 to 8 P.M., 


nine weeks’ term (Kennedy ); Business Administration 51 (3), 


daily except Sat., 11.30 A.M., nine weeks’ term (Kennedy). 


SECOND Group 


101-2 Business Organization and Management (3-3) 


Owens, —————— 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 Р.М. 
Summer Sessions 1938—Business Administration ror, Busi- 


ness Organization (3), daily except Sat., 6.10 P.M., nine weeks 


term; Business Administration 102, Business Management (3), 


term. 


daily except Sat., 5.10 P.M., nine week 


D 
N 


of Instruction 


Courses 


III 


115 


116 


118 


161-62 


| 
j 
|| 
[| 


104 


Analysis of Financial Statements (3) Kennedy 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 51-52. Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 

Business Finance (3) Sutton 


1-2; Business Administration 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—daily except Sat., 5.10 P.M., nine 
weeks’ term (Burgess). 


Prerequisite: Economics 51-52. 


Mon., Wed., and 


Corporation Financial Problems (3) 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 115. 
Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


Sutton 
Mon., Wed., and 


Investments (3) 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 115. 
Fri., 10.10 A.M. 


Speculation and Business Forecasting (2) Kennedy 

Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. (Not offered in 1938-39) 

Principles of Insurance (2 Kennedy 
Р 

Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 

Federal Taxation (3) Boyd 


Mon., Wed., and 


Prerequisite: Business Administration 51-52. 
Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


Owens, ———— 


Mon., Wed., and 


Advanced Accounting (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 51—52. 
Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


Governmental Accounting and Budgets (3) Boyd 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 151-52. Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


Cost Accounting (2-2) Boyd 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 51-52. Tues. and Thurs. 
6.10 P.M. 


Auditing (3) Owens 


Business 


Prerequisite: Administration 151-52. (Offered m 
1939-40 and alternate years) 

Accounting Theory and Problems (3) 

Prerequisite: Business Administration 151-52. Tues. and 


Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 


Principles of Marketing (3) Engle, White 


Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues, and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M- 


bs ; E 
Business Administration 2 


N 


172 Marketing Problems (3) Engle, White 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 171. Tues. and Thurs. 
6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 


, 


174 Exporting and Importing (3) Engle, White 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. (Offered in 1939-40 and alter- 
nate years) 

181 Public Utilities (2) Kennedy 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. 

185 Principles of Railroad Transportation (3) Kennedy 


Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 A.M. 


186 Principles of Motor, Air, and W ater Transportation (3) 

Kennedy 

Prerequisite: Business Administration 185. Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat., 10.10 A.M. 


THIRD Group 


201-2 Problems in Retail Management and Control (3-3) 
Owens, — тз 
Mon., 8 to 10.30 P.M. 
251-52 Accounting Problems (3-3) Kennedy 


(Not offered in 1938-39) 


CHEMISTRY 


Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Ch 
Officer 

Ralph Edward Gibson, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Chemistry. 

LeRoy Samuel Weatherby, Ph.D., Visiting Professor of Che mistry. 

*DeWitt Clinton Knowles, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 


stry, Executive 


Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
Joseph Alfred Ambler, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry. 

Stephen Brunauer, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry. 

James Irvin Hoffman, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry. 

Walter Bramble Kunz, A.M., Instructor in Chemistry. 

Maurice Hart Van Horn, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

+ Mathematics 19 and 
121, and 191. The 
rtment. For 
, Mathe- 


con Де 
iguage 18 


чаек уйе for the Master's degree. itl 
elor’s degree: Chemistry 131-32, 141-42, 211-12, 


seme 


295-96, and 


re c tration for courses in which there are 
tions, eacl obtain from the esentative of the 
1 gnme to à borat« cti 
a statement of laboratory fees and deposits, see page 62 


First GROUP 


+3-4 Introductory Survey in Physical Science (3-3) Seeger, Naeser 
A study of energy and matter, their re lation to each other, and 


their significance to man. Mon., Wed., and Fri, 10.10 А.М. 
(Same as Physics 3-4) 


411-12 General Chemistry (4-4) Van Evera, Naeser, and Assistants 
Section A: Mon. and Wed., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Mon. and 
Wed. 6.10 P.M. Laboratory—section M: Mon. and Wed., 
1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section N: Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 


* On leave 1938-39 


21 


141-42 


Chemistry 223 


P.M.; section O: Mon. and Wed., 7.10 to IO P.M.; section P: 
Tues. and Thurs., 7.10 to 10 P.M. 

Chemistry 11x—same as Chemistry ir, but offered second 
semester. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 A.M.; section B: 
Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 Р.М. Laboratory—section N : Tues. and 
Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section P: Tues. and Thurs., 7.10 to 
IO P.M. 

Chemistry 12x—same as Chemistry 12, but offered first 
semester. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 A.M.: section B: 
Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. Laboratory—section N : Tues and 
Thurs. 1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section P: Tues, and Thurs., 7.10 
to IO P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (4-4)—daily except Sat., 8.40 to 9.45 
A.M. and 9.55 A.M. to 1.30 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Van Evera 
and Naeser). 


Inorganic Qualitative Analysis (4) Van Horn and Assistants 
Theoretical and practical study of methods of separating and 
identifying the more common cations and anions. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 12. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 A.M. ; section 
B: Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. Laboratory—section M: Mon. 
and Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section N: Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 
to 4.30 P.M.; section P: Tues. and Thurs., 7.10 to IO P.M. 

Chemistry 21x—same as Chemistry 21, but offered second 
Semester. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 A.M.: section B: 
Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. Laboratory—section N: Tues. and 
Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section P: Tues. and Thurs., 7.10 
to IO P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (4)—daily except Sat., 9.30 A.M. to 
12.20 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Knowles). 


Organic Chemistry (4-4) Mackall, Wrenn, and Assistants 
41: Chemistry of the acyclic carbon compounds. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 12. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; 
section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri, 5.10 P.M. Laboratory—sec- 
tion M: Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section N: Tues., 1.40 to 4.30 
P.M.; section P: Tues., 7.10 to 10 P.M. 42: Chemistry of the 
cyclic carbon compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 41. Section 
A: Mon. and Wed., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Mon. and Wed., 
5.10 P.M, Laboratory—section M: Mon. and Wed., 1.40 to 
4.30 P.M.; section N : Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M. ; section 
P: Tues. and Thurs., 7.10 to 10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (4-4)—daily except Sat., 8.40 to 9.45 
А.М. and 9.55 A.M. to 1.30 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Weatherby 


and Wrenn) 


| 
| 


224 Courses of Instruction 


SECOND GROUP 


+111-12 Physical Chemistry (4-4) 
Study of physical laws as applied to chemical problems. 


Kunz 
Pre- 


requisite: Chemistry 121; Mathematics 20; Physics 14. Section 
A: Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 
5.10 P.M. Laboratory—section N: Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 
4.30 P.M.; section O: Mon. and Wed., 7.10 to 10 P.M.; section 


P; Tues. and Thurs., 7.10 to 10 P.M. 


121 Quantitative Inorganic Analysis (4) Van Horn and Assistants 


The principles of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. 


Pre- 


requisite: Chemistry 21. Section A: Fri., 11.10 A.M.; section B: 
Fri, 6.10 P.M. Laboratory—section M: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section O: Mon., Wed., and Fri, 7.10 to 


IO P.M. 


Chemistry 121x—same as Chemistry 121, but offered second 
semester. Wed., 5.10 P.M. Laboratory—section M: Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section O: Mon., Wed., and 


4 


Fri., 7.10 to 10 P.M. 


122 Advanced Quantitative Analysis (4) Van Horn and Assistants 


Application of the fundamental principles of analysis to more 


dificult separations and determinations. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
121. Section A: Fri, 11.10 A.M.; section B: Fri, 6.10 Р.М. 
Laboratory—section M: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 


p.M.: section O: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7.10 to IO P.M. 


N 
دی‎ 


Qualitative Inorganic Microanalysis (3) —— 


سے 


The microtechnique of Emich and others applied to inorganic 


qualitative analysis. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


+ 

Ww 
уу 
N 


Inorganic Chemistry (2-2) Naeser 


Study of chemistry and its theories from the standpoint of the 


periodic table, with major emphasis on the more common ele- 


ments. Prerequisite: Chemistry 42. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Chemistry 111-12. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 


135-36 Ino rganic Chemistry: Preparations (2- 2) 


Application of the technique of inorg 


ration and purification of a selected list of substances. 


requisite: Chemistry 42. Prerequisite or concurrent reg 


Naeser 


anic chemistry to the prepa- 


Pre- 
istra- 


tion: Chemistry 111-12. Laboratory— Tues. and Thurs., 7.10 


to IO P.M. 


1141-42 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3 


An introduction to the literature of organic chemistry ; 


(3-3) Wrenn 


the 


study of the syntheses, reactions, and properties of carbon com- 
pounds; the fundamental theories of organic chemistry. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 42. Prerequisite or concurrent registra 


tion: Chemistry 111-12. Mon.. Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


146 Advanced Organic Chemistry (2) Wrenn 


The preparation of represent ative types of carbon compoun is. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 42 and 121. Laboratory—Tues. and 


Thurs., 7.10 to 10 Р.М. 


191 History of Chemistry (2) Mackall 


A study of the development of chemistry, and of the biographies 


of nent contributors to the science. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
42. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 121. 


' 


Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 Р.м. 

Chemistry 191x—same as Chemistry 191, but offered second 
semester. Wed. and Fri., 9.10 A.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (1-1) -daily except Sat, 5.10 Р.М., 


sıx weeks’ term (Weatherby). 


THIRD Group 
| , í p « 
203-4 Contact Catalysis (2-2) 
(Not offered in 193 


I 


7 


35-39) 
205-6 Colloid and Surfa e Chem istry | } 


„ы boisses adoi 
(Not offered in 1938 39) 


{211-12 Advanced Physical Chemistry (2-2) Van Evera 


Development and application of the principl 


es of thermodynam- 
ics and the kinetic theory to chemical problems. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 112. Mon. and Wed., s.10 P.M. 


215-16 Physical Chemistry of Solids, Liquids, and Solutions (2-2) 


Gibson 
A brief account of the theories of the solid state, a more 
detailed discussion of the nature of liquids and theories of 
solutions of nonelectrolytes and their applications. 216: Appli- 
Cation of thermodynamics and statistical mechanics to the 
theories of solutions of nonelectrolytes and electrolytes. Pre- 
requisite for 215: Chemistry 212; for 216: Chemistry 215. 


Mon. and Wed., s.10 P.M. 


215: 


226 Advanced Quantitative Analysis (3) = 


11 


ite: Chemistry 42 and 
21; permission of the instructor. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


Quantitative organic analysis. Prereqı 
1 


N 
+- 
N 


N 
+. 
л 


240 


291-92 


295-96 


297-98 


Courses of Instruction 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (2-2) 
The chemistry of the less familiar elements. 


Hoffman 


Prerequisite: 


Chemistry 42 and 132. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 


Advanced Organic Chemistry (2) 


Ambler 


A study of the structure and properties of the carbohydrates. 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 142. Tues. and Thurs., 


Advanced Organic Chemistry (2) 


6.10 P.M. 


Ambler 


A study of the structure and classification of polypeptides, dyes, 
and organic medicinals. Prerequisite: Chemistry 142. Tues. 


and Thurs., 6.10 P.M. 


Advanced Organic Chemistry (2) 


Wrenn 


A critical study of synthetic methods. Prerequisite: Chemistry 


142. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 


Advanced Organic Chemistry (2) 


Mackall 


The structure of organic molecules. Prerequisite: Chemistry 


142. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 


Advanced Organic Chemistry (3) 


The identification of organic compounds and th 


Mackall 


e separation of 


mixtures. Prerequisite: Chemistry 121 and 142; permission 


of the instructor. Laboratory—Mon. and Wed. 


Advanced Organic Chemistry (3) 


Application of the technique of organic chemistry 


, 6.10 to IO P.M. 


Mackall 
to the prepara- 


tion, isolation, and purification of carbon compounds. Pre- 


requisite: Chemistry 112 and 245; permission of the instructor. 


Mon. and Wed., 6.10 to 10 P.M. 


Seminar (1-1) 


Prerequisite: the Bachelor’s degree in Chemistry 


Research (3-3) 
Research and thesis for the Master’s degree. 
to be arranged. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3-3)—hours and fees 
nine weeks’ term. 


Research 
Research and thesis for the Doctor’s degree. 


and fees to be arranged. 


The Staff 
. Fri., 5.10 P.M. 
The Staff 


Hours and fees 


to be arranged, 


The Staff 


Hours, credits; 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


John Raymond Lapham, M.S., Professor of Civil Engineering. 


Frank Artemas Hitchcock, M.S., CE Prof: ssor of Civil Engineering, 


Executive Officer. 
Charles Edward Cook, B.S. in C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil En- 
gineering. 
Reinier Beeuwkes, Jr., B.S. in E.E., Instructor in Civil Engineering. 
Joseph Carl Oleinik, M.S., Associate in Civil Engineering. 
Edgar Stover Walker, B.S. in C.E., Associate in Civil Engineering. 


Minimum requirements for the maj w—See page 


Fee —For a а 


First Group 


I Surveying (3) Cook, Walker 
The principles, methods, and instruments used in surveying, 
with field work. Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. Section A: 
Tues. and Thurs., 12.10 P.M.: section B: Mon. and Fri., 6.10 
P.M. Field work—section A: Tues., 1.40 P.M.; section B: Sat., 
9.10 A.M. and 1.40 P.M. 


14 Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory (2) Beeuwkes 
Determination of the properties of materials by mechanical 
tests, and a study of the flow of fluids. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 25. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil 
Engineering 132 and 134. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 
P.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 7.30 P.M. 

Civil Engineering 14x—same as Civil Engineering 14, but 
offered first semester. 
15-16 Navigation (2-2) 

Theory and use of instruments of navigation. Prerequisite: 
Trigonometry. (Not offered in 1938-39) 

| 25-26 Materials of Construction (2-2) Lapham 
Nonmetallic materials, with emphasis on cement; metallic 
materials, with emphasis on iron and steel. Prerequisite or 
Concurrent registration: Chemistry’ 12. Section A: Mon. and 
Fri., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Mon. and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 

41 Graphic Statics (3) Hitchcock, Walker 
Fundamental principles; analyses of beams; determination of 
Stresses in roof trusses and framed bents. Prerequisite or con- 


(227) 


N 


ч 
N 


102 


Courses of Instruction 


current registration: Civil Engineering 131. Section A: Tues. 
and Thurs., 11.10 A.M., and Wed., 1.40 P.M.; se tion B: Tues. 


and Thurs., 6.10 P.M., and Tues., 7.30 P.M. 

Bridge Stresses ( 3) Hitchcock 
Determination of stresses in modern types ot bridge trusses. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 41. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Civil Engineering 132. Section A: Tues. and 
Thurs., 11.10 A.M., and Wed., 1.40 P.M.; se tion B: Tues. and 


and Thurs., 6.10 P.M., and Tues., 7.30 P.M. 


N 


Highways and Pavements (2-2 Cook 
Highway economics, location, construction, and maintenance. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration : Civil Engineering 25 


and 71. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 P.M. 


Route Surveying (3) Cook 
Curves and earthwork, and methods of location as used on 


railroads and highways. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering I. 


hi ay location. Section A: Tues. and 


hig 


Field work: complete 
Thurs., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 Р.М. 
Field work—Sat., 9.10 A.M. and 1.40 P.M. 

Railroad Engineering (3) Cook 
Track construction and requirements, rolling stock, cost and 
14 work. Prerequisite: Civil 


operation of railroads, with 
Engineering 71. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 A.M.; Sec- 
tion B: Tues and Thurs, 5.10 P.M. Field work—Sat., 9.10 


A.M. and 1.40 P.M. 


SECOND GROUP 
Higher Surveying (4) Cook, Walker 
The elements of geodesy, triangulation, topography, hydrog- 
raphy, and precise and trigonometric leveling, with field work. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 1. Section A: Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 Р.М. 
Field work—Sat., 9.10 A.M. and 1.40 P.M. 


Analytical Mechanics: Statics (2) Beeuwkes 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20; Physics 12 and 13. Section A: 
Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 


5.10 P.M. 


Analytical Mechanics: Kinematics and Kinetics (3) Beeuwkes 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 130. section A: Mon., W ed., 


and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.M- 


Civil Engineering 2 


29 


145-46 


149-50 


181- 


185-86 


Elasticity and Resistance of Materials (3) Beeuwkes 
Tension, compression, shear, and torsion ; deflection ; combined 
and working stresses. Prerequisite: 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; section B: 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., s.10 Р.М. 


ud mii: : E 
Civil Engineering 25 and 
I 30. 


H ydraulics (2—2) 
Prerequisite: Mathema 
9.10 A.M.; section B: ” 


Beeuwkes 
Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 
ues. and Thurs., 6.10 P.M. 


20. 


Higher Struc tures (3-3) Hitchcock 


ing and stresses in the 


] 


Determination of the positions of load 


more complicated structures. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 


42. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


Structural Design ( 
Computations 


2-2) Hitchcock 
and drawings for the design of steel structures. 


Prerequisite: Civil Engineerin Tues. and Thurs., 7.30 P.M. 


Hitchcock, Oleinik 
and theory of reinforced 
walls. Prerequisite: Civil 
Tues. and Thurs, 5.10 P.M., and 


g 42. 
Concrete and Masonry Construction (3-3) 
Plain concrete; general properties 
concrete; foundations and retaining 
Engineering 25 and 1 


Mon., 


Water Supply and Sewerage (3-3) 


ication, 


32. 


7.30 P.M. 


Lapham 


Collection, storage, purif and distribution of water; 


sewe rage systems 


and treatment of Prerequisite: 
Civil Engineering 


134; Chemistry 12 and 21. First semester. 
Mon. and 


sewerage. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 р.м. Second semester. 
Fri., 6.10 p.m., and Wed., 7.30 P.M. 


Engineering Seminar (2-2) 
Hours to be arranged 


The Staff 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Classical Languages 
and Literatures. 
Donald Armstrong, A.M., Lieutenant Colonel, United States Army, 


Lecturer in Latin. 


j 1.—Prerequisite: Latin 5-6 (for tudents entering with only 
; of high-school Latin); History 39. Required: twenty-lour semester- 


O ( R on: at icast onc 
c; a reading knowledge of Frer n ilosophy 
jor in Greek.—Prerequi History 39. renty-four semester- 
hours, exclusive of Greek 1-2. Recomme 1 ear 
school Latin or one year of college Latin; a г iding knowledge of French г 
German; Philosophy 111-12. 
LATIN 
First GROUP 
41-2 First-Year Latin (3-3) Latimer 


Essentials of Latin grammar; reading selections; composition ; 
progress tests. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 A.M.; 
section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


+3-4 Second-Year Latin (3-3) Latimer 
Review of grammar; wide variety of reading selections; com- 
position; progress tests. Section A: Mon. and Wed., 11.10 А.М. 
to 12.25 P.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 to 6.25 Р.М. 


s-6 Introduction to Latin Poetry (3-3) Armstrong 
Selections from Ovid and Vergil; prose composition. Tues. 
and Thurs., 5.10 to 6.25 P.M. 


SECOND GROUP 
101 Survey of Latin Literature to 43 B.C. Prose and Poetry (3) 
Latimer 
Prerequisite: four years of high-school Latin or Latin 5-6. 
(Not offered in 1938-39) 


102 Survey of Latin Literature, 43 B.C. to 125 A.D. Prose and 
Poetry (3) Latimer 
(Not offered in 1938-39) 


103 Lyric Poetry (3) 
Selections from Horace and Catullus. (Not offered in 1938-39) 
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104 


IOS 


109 


201 


204 


206 


207 


208 


11-2 


Classi 


al Languages and Literatures 


Ele gia Poetry (3) 

Selections from Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. (Not 
offered in 1938-39) 

Roman Biographical Writers (3) 

Selections from Nepos, Tacitus, and Suetonius. (Not offered 
in 1938-39) 

Roman Comedy (3) 

Plautus and Terence: selected plays. (Not offered in 1938-39) 
Roman Satirical Writers (3) 

Horace, Martial, and Juvenal. (Not offered in 1938-39) 
Roman Historians (3) 

Livy, Tacitus, Sallust, and Vitruvius. (Not offered in 1938-39) 
Advanced Prose Composition (1) 

(Not offered in 1938-39) 


THIRD Group 
The Roman Novel (3) 
Petronius, Apuleius, or Alexandrian Tales. (Not offered in 
1938-39) 
Roman Philosophy. Prose (3) 
Selections from Cicero's philosophical writings, and from Sen- 
eca's Epistulae Morales. (Not offered in 1938-39) 
Roman Philosophy. Poetry (3) 
Selections from Lucretius! De Rerum Natura; Boethius. (Not 
offered in 1938-39) 
Medieval or Renaissance Latin (3) У 
Prerequisite: four years of high-school Latin, or the equivalent. 
(Not offered in 1938 39) 
Caesar (2 or 3) Armstrong 
Caesar as military and political leader; The Gallic War. 
Thurs., 7.10 to 9 P.M. 
Caesar (2 or 3) Armstrong 
Caesar as military and political leader; The Civil War. 
Thurs., 7.10 to 9 P.M. 

GREEK 

First Group 
I irst-Y ear Gre € k ( 3-3) Latimer 
Essentials of Greek grammar; reading selections; composition. 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


IOI 


102 


103 


104 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Courses of Instruction 


Second-Year Greek (3-3) Latimer 
Review of grammar; selections from the New Testament, 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Plato, and Lucian; composition. Tues. 
and Thurs., 11.10 A.M. to 12.25 P.M. 

SECOND GROUP 
Greek Epic Poetry (3) Latimer 


Selections from Homer. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7.10 P.M. 


Greek Tragedy (3) 
Selections from Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; history of 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7.10 P.M. 


Latimer 


Greek drama. 
Greek History and Oratory (3) 
Selections from Herodotus, Thucydides, Lysias, and Demos- 


thenes. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


Greek Comedy (3) 
Aristophanes and Menander; selections from Lucian. (Not 


offered in 1938-39) 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


Charles Augustus Simpson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syph- 
ilology, Executive Officer. 

Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Associate Professor of Dermatology and 
Syphilology. 

George William Creswell, A.B., M.D., Associate in Dermatology and 
Syphilology. 

l'heodore Claremont Chen Fong, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Derma- 
tology and Syphilology. 

Russell Joseph Fields, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
and Syphilology. 


386 Clinic 


The Staff 
Children's 


Hospital, one section, one hour a week for five 
weeks; Emergency Hospital, one section, one and one-half hours 
twice a week; University Hospital, one section, one hour a 
week. 

Dermatology and Syphilology Simpson 

Didactic lectures and demonstrations of the most common skin 

diseases in all their manifestations, and of general and cutaneous 

syphilis, with special emphasis on its treatment. Two hours 

a week. 

389 Congenital Syphilis Simpson, Fields 
Lectures and demonstrations of eye, bone, teeth, and skin 
changes caused by congenital syphilis, with its treatment. One 
hour a week for eight weeks. 

390 Neurosyphilis Fong 

Didactic lectures on the subject of syphilis of the brain and 
spinal cord, emphasizing especially paresis and tabes, and in- 
cluding treatment. Venereal therapy is also thoroughly dis- 
cussed. One hour a week for eight weeks. 
391 Syphilis Fields 
Gallinger Hospital, one section, two hours a week. 
" , ar ^ 
477-78 Dermatology and Syphilology Fong 
The clinical application of Dermatology and Syphilology 390. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, one section, two hours a week. 
, ғ 
479-89 Dermatology Clinic Fields 
Gallinger Hospital, two sections, two hours a week. 
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ECONOMICS 


Tohn Donaldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy. 


Harold Gri 
Wilson Martindale Compton, LL.B., Ph.D., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer 


і 


h Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance. 


in Economics. 
*Edward Campion Acheson, A.B., Prof. ssorial Lecturer in Economics. 


Edward Berman, Ph.D., Profe ssorial Lecturer in Economics. 
Gustav Seidler, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics. 
liss, A.M., Associate Professor of Inter-American 


James Christopher Cor 
Economics. 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics, Execu- 
| tive Officer. 
Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 
Allen Buchanan, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics. 
L. Laszlé Ecker-Racz, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics. 


John Ihlder, B.S., Lecturer on City Building. 


Economics 1-2. Required: Economics 105 and 
nomi least fifteen semester- 


nts— Business 


The major.—Prerequisi 


elected Irom t 
У, t e Stati tics. Recom- 
147 and 174 $ 101-2 
First GROUP 
1—2 Introductory Е, onomics (3 3) Burns and Staff 


Survey of the major economic institutions and economic prob- 


lems in contemporary society. Lecture—section A: Tues. and 


| Thurs., 9.10 A.M.; section В: Mon. and Wed., 11.10 A.M.; SeC- 
tion C: Mon. and Wed., 5.10 P.M.; section D: Tues. and Thurs» 

| <.10 P.M. Third-hour discussion class to be arranged. 

N Summer Sessions 1938 (3-3) —section A: daily except Sat» 
9.30 to 11.20 A.M., nine weeks’ term (Watson) ; section B: daily 
except Sat., 6.10 to 8 P.M., nine w eeks’ term (Buchanan). 

' SECOND GROUP 

| 105 Economic Theory (3) Burns, Watson 

f - : : \ х 

| Analysis of several major types of contemporary economic 

.. ` . " . 7 
N theory. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Section A: Mon., Wed., 
{ * On leave first semester 1938-39. 
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100 


108 


110 


119-20 


122 


N 
~w 
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and Fri., 10.10 a.m. (Burns) ; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
5.10 P.M. ( Watson). 


History of F 


Е опоті 


Thought (3) Burns 
doctrines since the mercantilist writers; the develop- 
ajor schools of thought; influence of changing prob- 


thought. 


onomi 


ment of n 


lems on Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. ‘Tues. and 


Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 


Devel 


Generalize« 


of Modern Industrialism (3) Watson 
historical study of the nature, origins, growth, and 


torms of modern industrialism. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 Р.М. 


Acheson 
raw materials; staple 


Economic Geography (3) 
The natural 
crops; and location of industry. 


(Not offered in 1938-39) 


economics of resources: 


Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 


Money and Banking Systems (3-3) Sutton 
Nature of banking operations; organization and structure of 
banking systems in the United States and foreign countries. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
II.IO A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


Monetary Reform and Central Banking (3) Watson 
Principal monetary theories; money and prices; consideration of 


reform proposals and of possibilities of credit control. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 1-2. (Not offered in 1938-39) 
The Federal Reserve System (3) Burns 


Its growth and function, together with major problems and 


policies. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 


Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 5.10 P.M., nine weeks’ 
term. 


Public Finance and Taxation (3-3) Watson 
General survey of government expenditures, sources and meth- 
ods of taxation, economic effects of expenditures and taxes, and 
of government debt policies. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 Р.м. 


Recent Problems in Public Finance (3) Ecker-Racz 
Critical analysis of recent trends in taxation, government ex- 
penditures, and the public debt. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 
Summer Sessions 1938— daily except Sat., 7.30 A.M., nine weeks’ 


term. 


-I 
7 


Courses of Instruction 


Agricultural Economics (3) — 
Economics of farm production, marketing and credit; analysis 
of Federal agricultural policies and programs. Prerequisite: 
Economics 1-2. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


Labor Economics (3) Buchanan 


ges, hours, and working conditions; growth 


Labor problems: w 


of labor organization; types of unions; union tactics and pro- 


grams. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
5.10 P.M. 


Government and Labor Problems (3) Buchanan 
Labor legislation; labor and the courts; Federal regulation of 
capital-labor relations; the work of Federal labor boards. Pre- 


requisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


Economic Security and Unemployment Insurance (3) Burns 
Economic and social problems of unemployment and destitution ; 
analysis of the Federal Social Security program. Prerequisite: 
Economics 1-2. Section A: Моп., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 А.М.; 
section B: Tues. and Thurs, 5.10 P.M. Third hour to be 
arranged. 


Economic Factors of City Planning (3) Ihlder 
Problems of zoning, housing, transportation, and industry in the 
modern city. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Hours to be ar- 


ranged. 


Trends in Government Control of Economic Activity (3) 

Watson 
Changing role of government in promoting and regulating есо- 
nomic activity; types and spheres of control. Prerequisite: Eco- 


nomics 1-2. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 A.M. 


Fascism, National Socialism, and Communism (3) Watson 
Critical analysis of the major theories of economic and social 
reform, with special attention to their origins and backgrounds. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 А.М. 
Economics of Planning (3) Watson 
Analytical comparison of economic systems coordinated by 
4 : : : s 
market price with those coordinated by central authority. Pre 
requisite: Economics 1-2 and 105. (Not offered in 1938-39) 
Economic Fluctuations: Business Cycles (3) Burns 


Analysis of strategic factors in economic instability; survey of 
-2. 


recent business-cycle theories. Prerequisite: Economics ! 
'Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 


—— 


181 


177 


184 


Economics 


Advanced Economic Theory (3) 
Analysis of the theory of monopolistic 


Burns 
competition and other 
Prerequisite: 
Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. Third 


recent developments in general economic theory. 


Economics 1-2 and 


IOS. 
hour to be arranged. 
Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—daily except S 


weeks' term (Watson). 


at., 6.10 P.M., nine 


International Economic Relations (3-3) Donaldson 


basic factors and ‘concepts; struc- 


] industrial, 


Survey of world economics: 
ture of national and world economy; internationa 
1, 


Deraranıne: ` . ry "T x 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7 


policies. 
.25 P.M. 


commercial, and processes, problems, and 


monetary 


Tariffs and Commercial Treaties (3) Donaldson 
Origins and types of modern foreign commercial policy, in the 
light of evolving doctrines and regimes; exploration of forms, 
devices, and defects of tariffs and international commercial ac- 
cords. Prerequisite: Economics 1 Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 
II.IO A.M. 


> 


The New International Commercial and Financial Policies (3) 

Donaldson 
The new types of foreign trade and exchange controls and agree- 
ments; their causes, growth, techniques, and significance in rela- 
tion to economic nationalism and internationalism. Prerequisite: 
Economics 1-2. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 A.M. 


Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) 

Corliss 
Economic development of Latin America; recent trade and 
financial problems and government policies. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 1—2. P.M. 


4 


Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 


For eign Ex: hange and International Finance (3) Acheson 
Theory and practice of foreign exchange; types of exchange; the 
gold standard and international finance during the nineteenth 
century; World War exchange problems. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 1-2. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


1 
3 


Recent World Monetary Problems (3) Acheson 
Post-war monetary stabilization; monetary crises of the 1930's; 
recent trends in the world monetary systems; stabilization-fund 
technique. Prereq: Tues., Thurs., and 


Sat., 5.10 P.M. 


ite: Economics 1-2. 
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241-42 


276 


281-82 


Courses of Instruction 


THIRD Group 


History of Economic Thought (3-3) Burns 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development and the 
literature of economic thought; origins and problems of the 
major types of theory; their relation to present problems and 
policies. Mon., 7.10 to 9 P.M. 


Currency, Credit, and Banking: Theory and Problems (3) 

Watson 
Study of efforts to control economic activity through the bank- 
ing and monetary system, with particular attention to central 
banking controls. Tues., 7.30 to 9.30 P.M. Third hour to be 
arranged. 


Public Finance (3) Watson 
Study of special problems such as deficit financing, current tax 
problems, and Federal-State-and-local financial relationships. 
(Not offered in 1938-39) 


Government Control and Industry Planning (3) Compton 
Problems of Government in relation to business; the work of 
Federal agencies in the regulation and stimulation of business; 
activities of business in dealing with Government. Hours to be 
arranged. 


Labor and Social Economics (3-3) Berman 
Analysis of labor problems, with special reference to labor 
organization; intensive study of Federal regulation and par- 
ticipation in capital-labor relations. Wed., 7.30 to 9.30 Р.М. 
(Economics 242 not offered in 1938-39) 


Business Cycles: Theory and Problems (3) Burns 
Analysis of several types of current business-cycle theories. 
Summer Sessions 1938—days to be arranged, 8.10 P.M., nine 
weeks’ term. 


Recent Monetary and Business-Cycle Theory (3) Seidler 
Monopolistic price policies and economic instability; monetary 
and credit policies of government; recent works of Keynes 
Hayek, and others on business-cycle theory. Wed., 7.30 ® 
9.30 P.M. 


Public and Private Finance in Latin America (3-3) Corliss 
Corporate finance, banking, and capital movements in Latin 
America; fiscal problems; public debt, deficit financing, taxation, 
public expenditures; foreign exchange controls and problems: 


283 84 


285 


286 


287-88 


293-94 


299-300 
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A reading knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese is required. 
Hours to be arranged. 


Economic Problems of Latin America (3-3) Corliss 
Foreign trade and foreign commercial policy; growth of indus- 
try and agriculture; government control of economic activity; 
recent economic trends and problems. Hours to be arranged. 


Donaldson 
Examination and critique of classical international equilibrium 


analysis and other schools of world economic thought. Tues. 


Theories of International Economics (3) 


and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. Third hour to be arranged. 


International Monetary Relations and the Balance of Pay- 

ments (3) Donaldson 
International monetary systems; dynamics of the behavior of 
goods, gold, and capital flows and of other transactions com- 
prising the balance of international payments. Tues. and 
Thurs., 5.10 P.M. Third hour to be arranged. 


Research in International Economic Relations (3-3) Donaldson 
Original investigations, analyses, and seminar discussions of 
special problems and concepts in world economics. Thurs., 
8.10 р.м. 


Contemporary Economic Theory (3-3) Watson 
Intensive analysis of the recent literature in economic theory. 
( Economics 293 not offered in 1938-39) 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


EDUCATION 


William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 

*William Cullen French, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 

Frank Washington Ballou, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Education. 

Carroll Dunham Champlin, Ph.D., Visiting Professor of Education. 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education, 
Executive Officer. 

Mary Alice Adams, A.M., Visiting Assistant Professor of Education. 

Birch Evans Bayh, A.M., Lecturer in Education. 

Harvey Arthur Smith, Ph.D., Lecturer in Education. 

Lennig Sweet, Ph.D., Lecturer in Education. 

John Kerr Rose, A.B., Research Associate in Education. 


Agnes Kerr Tweedie, A.B., Ed.M., Associate in Education. 
Minimum requirements for the major—See page 170. 
SECOND GROUP 


112 History of Education (3) Ruediger 
The development of Western culture and its transmission. 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


113 American Education (2) 
(Not offered in 1938-39) 

115 Methods of Teaching in the Junior High School} (2) — 7 
Practical problems of the junior-high-school teacher: construc 
tion of units of work; questioning; assignments; discipline; 
classroom procedures. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 
A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 

Sweet 


119 Leadership in Recreational Groups (2) 
For those working with recreational groups in connection with 
schools, playgrounds, boys' clubs, etc. Molding individuals 


through group life, organizing groups, building programs 
evaluating results. 


. ba" 
Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 7.30 A.M., SIX weeks 


term. 
129-30 Observation and Cadet Teachingt§ (2 to 6) 

Hours and credits to be arranged individually. 
* On sabbatical leave second semester 1938—39. 


f Educational Psychology is prerequisite to a^ с urses in m 
$ May not be taken for credit by students registered in Col 
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an College 


143 Children’s Literature* (2) 


147 
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nal P n : 
tonal Psychology is prerequisite to all irses 


Education 241 


Adams 
Children's interests in literature; representative types of literary 
content—traditional and modern; guidance of children's reac- 
tions; creative expression. 


я " 


Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 10.30 A.M., six weeks’ 


term. 


Teaching of Reading* (2) Adams 
Reading motives; activities and goals; the development of spe- 
cialized reading skills at various levels; phonetic analysis; 
recreational reading; care of individual needs. 

Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 11.30 A.M., six weeks’ 
term. 


Secondary Education: The Junior and Senior High School (3) 

Fox 
Development; purposes; relationship to elementary education; 
Organization and administration; guidance; program of studies; 
community relationships. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
II.IO A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


Secondary Education: The Junior High School* (2) Fox 
Development; purposes; organization and administration; guid- 
ance; program of studies; extracurricular activities. 

Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 7.30 A.M., six weeks’ 
term. 


Teaching of English* (2) Tweedie 
A practical course in specific methods for the teaching of the 
various phases of secondary-school English, combined with a 
Survey of recent professional publications in the field. Lectures, 
book reviews, and weekly papers. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 


Teaching of Science* (2) Fox 
Objectives; selection and organization of subject matter; meth- 
ods in the classroom and laboratory; measurement; texts; 
laboratory equipment. { 
Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 9.30 A.M., six weeks 
term. 


The Social Studies* (2) 

Developments in the teaching of the social studies: aims and 

methods; classroom and library equipment; evaluation of text- 

books; testing. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 
Summer Sessions 1938 (2)—daily except Sat., 8.30 A.M., six 

weeks’ term (Adams). 


in methods. 
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213 


216 


219 
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Courses of Instruction 


Proseminar: Methods and Materials in Health Instruction* (3) 
Bayh 
Primarily for persons who will teach, supervise, or administer 
health teaching. What to te ich, when to teach it, and how to 
teach in elementary, junior high, and senior high schools. The 
class will be organized to permit members to work on the 
problems in their own situations. Mon., 7.30 Р.М. 
Proseminar: The Organization of the School Health Pro- 
Bayh 


gram* (3) 


For administrators in the general field, for teachers of health and 
physical education, and for classroom teachers in other fields 
who desire to become familiar with this phase of the educa- 
tional program. The place of the school health program in 
school organization ; general philosophy; techniques for OF” 
ganizing the modern school health program; its principal divi- 
sions. Mon., 7.30 Р.М. 


THIRD GROUP} 
Seminar: Educational Classics (3-3) Ruediger 
Educational writings trom Plato to Spencer; special topics: 


Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 Р.М. 


Seminar: Origins of American Education (3) French 
Historical research in American education. Tues., 7.30 P.M 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—daily except Sat., 9.30 A.M., SIX 
weeks’ term. 
Seminar: Teaching Procedures (3) Ruediger 
Basic principles; current practices; recent literature. lues. 
and Thurs., 6.10 P.M. 
Seminar: Philosophy of Education (3) Ruediger 
Basic concepts; leading men and their systems. 'Tues. and 
'Thurs., 6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3) daily except Sat., 10.30 A.M. six 
weeks’ term (Champlin). 
In-Service Research (3-3) The Staff 
Individual research under the guidance of a member of the 
Staff. Program and conferences arranged with an instructor. 
Seminar: The Curriculum (3) French 
Basic principles; outstanding achievements. Sat., 11-10 A-M: to 
I P.M. 

Psychology is prerequisite t nethod 
sisite for each third-group course t plet f the appropriate under- 


Education 


Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—daily except Sat., 8.30 A.M., six 

weeks' term. 
251-52 Seminar: Secondary Education (3-3) Fox 
Methods; principles; objectives; activities; current problems. 


Tues., 7.30 P.M. 


‚ducation 251, The Senior High 
School (3), daily except Sat., 7.30 A.M., six weeks' term (Smith). 


Summer Sessions 1938 


259-60 Seminar: Administration and Supervision of Second iry Educa 


tion (3-3) Fox 


Admission, « 


tion, promotion, and control of pupi 


cial problems; scheduling of classes; administrative routine; 


staff organization; building standards; philosophy and organiza- 


>} 
tion of supervision; democratic prox edures in supervision. Sat., 
9.10 to II A.M. 
= Y 2 ’ > i 
279 Seminar: Comparative Education (3) Champlin 


he school systems of the leading European countries. 
Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 11.30 A.M., six weeks’ 
term. 


283 84 Research Problems (2-2) Ballou 
ы! 


Investigations in public-school education. Admission by per- 


mission of the instructor. Hours to be arranged. 


o0. . 
286 Seminar : Administration (3) Fox 


3 


effective human 
relationships in administration; the control of public education— 
local, State, and Federal. Thurs., 7.30 P.M. 


Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—daily except Sat., 10.30 A.M., six 


Administrative problems affecting te: 


weeks' term. 


291-92 Thesis (3 3) Consultative Committee 
Program of research arranged with the committee. 
Summer Sessions 1938 (3 3)—hours to be arranged, six 
weeks’ term. 


293 Research Studies (3) French 


Admission by permission of the instructor. 
Summer Sessions 1938—hours to be arranged, six weeks' term. 


CLOSELY RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Biology 172, Teaching of 
English 193, 4n Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 


Physical Education for Men 112, Methods in Health Education. 
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Courses of Instruction 


Physical Education for Women 105, School Health Administra- 
tion. 

Psychology 22, Introdu« tion to Educational Psychology. 

Psychology 121, Educ ational Psychology. 

Psychology 125, Child Psy: hology. 

Psychology 128, Psy ‹ hology of A doles ence. 

Psychology 134, Educ ational M easurements. 

Psychology 151, Social Psy hology. 

Psychology 221-22, Seminar : Educational Psychology. 

Romance Languages 176, T'eaching of Romance Languages. 

Sociology 120, Educational Sociology. 

Statistics 131-32, Statistics in Psychology and Education. 


-~ 


= 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Norman Bruce Ames, 


E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering, Executive Officer. 
Alfred Ennis, M.S., E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 


Thomas Alvin O’Halloran, B.S. in E.E., Associate in Electrical Engi- 


neering. 
William Hayward Dix, B.S. in E.E., Associate in Electrical Engineering. 


Minimum re quirements 


: for the major.—See page 156. 
Fees — For 


a statement of fees, see page 62 


First Group 


9-10 Elements of Electrical Engineering (3-3) Ames 
First semester: magnetic and electric circuits, and direct-current 


instruments and ma nes: se ond semester: alternating-current 
circuits, instruments, and machines. Prerequisite: Physics 12. 
istration: Mathematics 20. Sec- 
tion A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


“Ws . 
Prerequisite or concurrent re 


13-14. Direct- and Alternating-Current Laboratory (2-2) 
Ames, Ennis, O’ Halloran 
For students not majoring in Electrical Engineering. Experi- 
ments in direct and alternating currents and direct- and alter- 
nating-current machinery. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineer- 
ing 10. Section A: Mon., 1.40 p.M.; section B: Fri., 1.40 P.M.; 
section C: Mon., 7.30 P.M.; section D: Fri., 7.30 P.M. 


, | 


17-18 Direct-Current Laboratory (2-2) Ames, Ennis, O'Halloran 
For students majoring in Electrical Engineering. A course in 
measurements and direct-current dynamo laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 9-10. Section A: Mon., 1.40 
P.M.; section B: Fri, 1.40 P.M.; section C: Mon., 7.30 P.M.; 


section D: Fri., 7.30 P.M. 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Electric Circuits (3 Ennis 
1 . ; ° 1 . 

Alternating-current-circuit theory, open only to students major- 

ing in Electrical Engineering. Extensive consideration is given to 


(245) 


246 Courses of Instruction 


harmonic analysis and to the study of harmonics in both single 
phase and polyphase circuits. Prerequisite: Physics 12. Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


102 Alternating-Current Machinery (3) Ennis 
Particular attention is given to synchronous generators and 
motors, and to transformers. Prerequisite : Electrical Engi- 
neering 101. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. ) 
103 Alternating-Current Machinery (3) Ames 


A continuation of Electrical Engineering 102, covering con- 
verters, induction motors, and single-phase motors. Prerequi- 
site: Electrical Engineering 102. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


125-26 Principles of Electric Power Transmission (2-2) Ennis 
Mechanical and electrical characteristics ot transmission lines; 
approximate and rigorous solutions by means of hyperbolic func- 
tions; steady-state and elementary transient considerations; the 
more important phases of distribution of electrical energy. Pre- 


requisite: Electrical Engineering 101. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 P.M- 


133-34 Alternating-Current Laboratory (2-2) 
Ames, Ennis, O’ Halloran 
A continuation of Electrical Engineering 17-18, with experi- 
ments on alternating-current circuits, instruments, and ma- 
chinery. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 18 and 103. Sec- 
tion A: Mon., 1.40 P.M.; section B: Fri., 1.40 Р.М.; section C: 
Mon., 7.30 P.M.; section D: Fri., 7.30 P.M. 
136 H ydro-electri Engineering (2) Ames 
Present-day theory and practice in hydro-electric engineering. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 10; Civil Engineering 134 
'Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 


137 Electric Traction (2) Ames 
Theory and practice of modern direct- and alternating-current 
railways. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 10. Tues. an 
Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 


140 Electrical Design (3) Ame 
Principles of design, with reference to materials of construction 
and electrical equipment. Practical exercises are assigned 1n 

Electrical En- 

7.30 P.M- 


connection with classroom work. Prerequisite: 
gineering 103. Mon. and Fri, 5.10 P.M., and Tues., 


Electrical Engineering 


141-42 Communication Engineering (2-2) Ennis 
A study of resonate circuits, long lines, filters, coupled circuits, 
impedance, matching circuits, and of phenomena occurring at 
communication frequencies. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineer- 


ing 10. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 


ENGLISH 


DeWitt Clinton Croissant, Ph.D., Professor of English, Executive Officer. 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature. 

Joseph Quincy Adams, Ph.D., Litt.D., Adjunct Professor of English. 
Anna Pearl Cooper, A.M., Associate Professor of English. j 
Courtland Darke Baker, A.M., Associate Professor of English. 
Audley Lawrence Smith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 
Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Associate Professor of English. 

*Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 

Martha Gibbon, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 

George Winchester Stone, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 
Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Charles Roberts Anderson, Ph.D., Visiting Assistant Professor of English. 
Charles William Cole, A.M., Associate in English. 


Frank Smith, A.M., Associate in English. 


bit in the 
s senior 


The maj 
h liter- 


Or in 


ore rite (a cer- 
= knowledge of 
2 as it bears 


‚ckgrounds and 
hat students 
istorical and 
see the 


1 | 
jur letails, 


the adviser. 


First GROUP 


1 Freshman Englisht (3) Bement 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; section B: 
Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 A.M. ; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fris 


and Staff 
' Tues. 


5.10 P.M.; section D: 'Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 P.M. ( 
English 1x—same as English 1, but offered second semester. 

Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Tues» 

Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 


< то P.M.: section D: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 P.M. 
freshman English course unless enroll- 


ients may be certified by the English 
1 nroll in another first-grouP 


1 are requi 
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Summer Sessions 1938 (3) -June 20-July 19—section A: 
daily except Sat., 9.30 to 11.20 A.M.: section B: daily except 
Sat., 6.10 to 8 р.м. (Gibbon). 


N 


Freshman English (3) Bement and Staff 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri.. 10.10 A.M.; section B: Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
5.10 P.M. ; section D: Tues., Thurs., and S 


English 2x—same as English 2, but off 


5.10 P.M. 
ed fi semester. 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
5-10 P.M.; section D: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 P.M. 
Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—July 20-August 19—section A: 
daily except Sat., 9.30 to 11.20 A.M.; section B: daily except Sat., 
6.10 to 8 p.m. (Gibbon). 


st 


9 Sophomore Composition ( 
A Study o 


3) Gibbon and Staff 
f the contemporary essay, with weekly exercises in ex- 
pository writing. Prerequisite: English 1 and 2. Section A: 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and 


Fri., 5.10 Р.м.; section C: Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 


10 Sophomore Composition (3) Gibbon and Staff 
A study of the modern short story, with exercises in narrative 
Writing. Prerequisite: English 1 and 2. Section A: Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
5-10 P.M.; section C: Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 


7.25 P.M. 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) ^ Croissant and Staff 
A historical survey. Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 
A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 Р.М. 

Summer Sessions 1938—English 51 (3), daily except Sat., 

8.30 A.M., nine weeks’ term (Smith); English 52 (3), daily 
except Sat., 11.30 A.M., nine weeks’ term (Smith). 

71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) Bolwell, Cole 
A historical survey. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M. 

х * ` . 

91-92 Introduction to European Literature (3-3) 


( 
Shepard, Stone, and Staff 
A historical survey. Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 
A.M.; section B: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 P.M. 
Summer Sessions 1938—English 91 (3), daily except Sat., 6.10 
P.M., nine weeks’ term (Shepard) ; English 92 (3), daily except 
Sat., 7.10 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Shepard). 
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{115-16 
117-18 
123-24 
129-30 
135-36 
139-40 
141—42 
151-52 
161-62 


Courses of Instruction 


SECOND GROUP 


The Short Story (3-3) Bement 
The philosophy and technique of the short story from the 
writer’s point of view. Prerequisite: English 10 with honor 


grade, or permission of the instructor after submission of a 


specimen of original composition. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


Creative Writing (3-3) Bement 
A selected seminar group for the writing of fiction. Prerequi- 
site: English 115-16, or permission of the instructor after sub- 
mission of a specimen of imaginative writing. Mon., 8.15 Р.М. 
Old English (3-3) Stone 
English language and literature before 1100. Prerequisite: 
English 51—52, 71—72, or 91-92. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 
Renaissance and Elizabethan Literature (2-2) Cooper 
Nondramatic literature from 1400 to 1603. Prerequisite: Eng- 
lish 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 A.M. 


Shakespeare (3 3) Tupper 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 A.M. 
The Seventeenth Century (2-2) Baker 


English literature from 1603 to 1660. Prerequisite: English 
-72, or 91-92. Tues. and 'Thurs., 6.10 P.M. 


The Neoclassical Movement (2-2) Croissant 
Poetry and prose from 1660 through the mid-eighteenth century- 
Prerequisite: English 51—52, 71-72, or 91—92. Tues. and Thurs. 
5.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938—English 142 (3). Chief writers from 

Swift to Dr. Johnson. Daily except Sat., 6.10 P.M., nine weeks 
term. 
The Romantic Movement (3-3) A. Smith 
From the mid-eighteenth century through Shelley and Keats. 
Prerequisite: English 51-52, 71, or 91-92. Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., 10.10 A.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938—English 152 (3). Emphasis of 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Daily except Sat., 5.10 P.M., nine 


weeks’ term. 


Victorian Literature (3-3) Shepard, Gibbon 
Poetry and prose from 1830 to 1890. Prerequisite: 
51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 А.М. 

Summer Sessions 1938—English 161 (2). Major prose 
writers from Carlyle to Huxley. Daily except Sat., 9.30 А.М» 
six weeks’ term (Gibbon). 


English 


| 


English 251 


165 Contemporary British Literature (3) Baker 
A survey of British literature since 1890. Prerequisite: Eng- 
lish 51—52, 71-72, or 91-92. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 

166 Ameri an Literature Since 1012 (3) Baker 


Prerequisite: English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., 6.10 р.м. 


- І er Slo 
171-72 Studies in American Literature ( 3-3) Bolwell, Cole 
Major factors in the national cultural tradition as shown by 
Outstanding writers. Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 71-72. 

Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 
174 Chief American Romanticists (3) Anderson 


Various aspects of romanticism in mid-nineteenth-century cul- 
ture, 


Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 6.10 P.M., nine weeks 
| term. 


176 The American Novel (3) Bolwell 
American fiction, including the short story, from its beginnings 
to the present day. Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 71-72. 
Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 5.10 P.M., nine weeks’ 
term, 

178 Modern American Poetry (2) Anderson 

Contemporary writers and literary movements. 


Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 10.30 A.M., six weeks 
term. 
179-80 Proseminar: Readings for American Civilization Major (3-3) 
Bolwell, Cole 
Conferences and group discussions. Hours to be arranged. 


181-82 The English Novel (3-3) 2 саа 
Prerequisite: English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., 11.10 A.M. 


183 The English Drama before 1642 (3) Tupper 


Deals primarily with Shakespeare's contemporaries. (Offered 
in 1939-40 and alternate years) я 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—daily except Sat., 6.10 P.M., nine 
weeks’ term. 


184. The English Drama since 1660 (3) Croissant 
(Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 


193 


199-200 


201-2 


1239-40 


1241-42 


1251-52 


1271-72 


276 


295-96 


Courses of Instruction 


An Introduction to the Study of Poetry (2) Tupper 
Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 8.30 A.M., six weeks’ 
term. 


Proseminar: Readings for English Literature Major (3-3) 
Stone, Baker 


Conferences and group discussions. Hours to be arranged. 


THIRD GROUP 


Methods and Materials in Elizabethan Research (3-3) Adams 
Open only to graduate students. Admission by permission of 
the instructor. Mon., 7.30 P.M. 

Seminar: Elizabethan Criticism (3-3) Cooper 
Prerequisite: English 129-30. Tues., 7.30 P.M. 

Seminar in Shakespeare (3-3) Tupper 
Prerequisite: English 135-36. 'Thurs., 7.30 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938—English 235 (3). Investigation of 
special problems. Days to be arranged, 8.10 P.M., nine weeks' 
term. 

Studies in Early-Seventeenth-Century Literature (3-3) Baker 
(Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 

Studies in Neoclassical Literature (3-3) Croissant 
Prerequisite: English 141 or 142. Fri., 7.30 Р.М. 

Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) A. Smith 
(Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 


Seminar: American Literature (3-3) Bolwell 
Prerequisite: English 171-72 or the equivalent. Mon., 7.30 Р.М. 


Melville and Hawthorne (3) Anderson 
Special studies for graduate students. 
Summer Sessions 1938—days to be arranged, 8.10 P.M., nine 


weeks’ term. 

History of English Literary Criticism (3-3) A. Smith 
Open to undergraduates by permission of the instructor. Tues. 
and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education 170, Teaching of English. 
Germanic Languages 125-26, Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Lit- 


erature. 


EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 


| 
| 
Edward Bright Vedder, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Experimental | | 
Medicine, Executive Officer. 


| 216 Clinical Microscopy Vedder 
Lectures and laboratory work covering aspects of diagnosis, 
including the study of urinalysis, blood-counting, blood diseases, Mi 
feces, spinal fluids, Wassermanns, and parasitology. Three | 
hours a week. | 


320 Tropical Medicine (elective) Vedder 
This course consists of didactic lectures and demonstrations of | 
the more common tropical diseases, with emphasis on their | 


| practical application to general medical practice. One hour а | 
week, | 


401-2 Problems and Methods in Experimental Medicine Vedder 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


GEOLOGY 


Ray Smith Bassler, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Geology, Executive Officer. 


Minimum requirements for the major — Twenty-four semester-hours of Geology 


beyond the first-group course 


21-22 
121-22 
123-24 
125-26 
215-16 
227-28 


First GROUP 


Physical and Histori al Geology (3-3) Bassler 
Survey course covering the principles of phy siography, geology, 
and mineralogy, introductory to all work in the Department. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. Field work—hours to be ar- 
ranged. 


SECOND GROUP 


Paleontology (3-3) Bassler 
Lectures and laboratory work on classification and structure of 
fossil invertebrates, vertebrates, and plants, including their use 
as guide fossils in stratigraphic geology. Fri., 7.10 to 9.30 P.M» 
other hours to be arranged. (Not offered in 1938-39) 

Regional Geology of North and South America (3-3) Bassler 
Lectures and map work on the physiographic regions of the 
Western Hemisphere, stressing the relationship between geology 
and geography and culture. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


Regional Geology of the Eastern Hemisphere (3-3) Bassler 
Alternating with Geology 123-24 and with it completing а suf- 
vey of the world. Mon., 7.10 to 9.30 Р.М., other hours to be 


arranged. 


THIRD GROUP 

Seminar (3-3) Bassler 

Detailed study and presentation by the class and instructor of 
М . . . 7 

some phase of geology, with review of current literature. Wed., 

7.10 to 9.30 P.M. 

Bassler 


est of the 


Research 
Original work on individual problems, including a dig 


published record. Hours and credits to be arranged. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German, Executive Officer. 
Gretchen Louisa Rogers, A.M., Instructor in German. 


Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Instructor in German. 


Minimum requirementss for the major —Twenty-four semester-hours of Ger- 
1 ^ 1 x Я 
man beyond hrst-group courses. 


First Group 


11-2 First-Year German (3-3) Rogers, Legner 
The essentials of German grammar; translation of easy prose. 
Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 
Wed., and Fri. 11.10 A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
11.10 A.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M.; section 
E: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3-3)—section А: daily except Sat., 
9.30 to 11.20 A.M.; section B: daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 P.M., 
nine weeks' term (Sehrt and Legner). 


15-6 Second-Year German (3-3) Rogers, Legner 
Selections from modern German prose; review of grammar. 
Prerequisite: German 1-2 or two years of high-school German. 
Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
5.10 P.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3-3)—daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 P.M., 
nine weeks' term (Sehrt). 


7-8 Scientific German (3-3) Legner 
Prerequisite: German 5-6. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 to 6.25 P.M. 
SECOND Group* 


1101-2 Rapid Readings in Modern German Prose (3-3) Sehrt 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


1103-4 Goethe’s "Faust" (3-3) Sehrt 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 

1105-6 German Classicism (3-3) Sehrt 
Particularly the works of Goethe and Schiller. Hours to be 
arranged. 


‚„* Not*more than two courses from the second group and two from the third group will be 
given in 1938—39, 
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1107-8 


111-12 


+119-20 


213-14 


221 


222 


Courses of Instruction 


Advanced Prose Composition (1-1) Rogers 
Hours to be arranged. 


1800 (3-3 Sehrt 


German Drama sinc: 
Dramas of Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, and Hauptmann. Hours 
to be arranged. 

The German Romantic Movement (3 3) Sehrt 
Hours to be arranged. 

Survey of German Literature (3-3) Sehrt 


Hours to be arranged. 


Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Literature (3-3) Sehrt 
Hours to be arranged. 
THIRD Group* 
Middle High German (3-3) Sehrt 
Hours to be arranged. 
Sehrt 


Gothic (3-3) 
Introduction to the comparative study of the Germanic lan- 


guages. Hours to be arranged. 


Old High German (3-3) Sehrt 
Hours to be arranged. 
Old Norse (3 3) Sehrt 
Hours to be arranged. 

Sehrt 


Introduction to Linguistics 
Admission by permission ot the instructor. Hours and credits 


to be arranged. 


Indo-European Languages Sehrt 
Application of the laws of sound change in language; origin and 
development of suffixes and inflections; syntax. Hours and 
credits to be arranged. 

Sanskrit (3-3) Sehrt 
Introduction to comparative Indo-European grammar. Hours 
to be arranged. 

c two courses from the second group and two from the third group will be 
38 9 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., University Surgeon, Director. 
Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., Consulting University Physician. 
Robert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., University Physician. 

Francis George Speidel, M.D., Associate University Physician. 

Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Associate University Physician. 

Mervin Wilbur Glover, M.D., Associate University Physician. 

Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician. 


The payment of the University fee entitles students to health servi 


after described. Throu the University « 4 
University attempts to К ep informe t ses its students. 
Medical privileges include: (1) tl ‹ ents entering 


from secondary schools;* ( 
office or home, in any one 
laboratory, or X-ray examination; pitaliz 3 1g board, medicine, 
and nursing in the University Hospital for not re than two weeks during a 
school year—the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Adminis- 
tration. The duration of hospitalization period ( 
be determined by the Director of Health Admir 
This medical benefit does not include treatment for 
m to the University term or 
ee. 


ıysician or surgeon, 
surgical operation, 


imum, two wecks) is also to 


ration. 
ess or disability incurred 
he University registration 


pr 


Students are allowed, if they so desire, to engage physicians and nurses of their 
own choice, but when they do so they will be responsible for the fees charged. 
? Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to limit or 
deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his miscon- 
duct or breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the 
Director of Health Administration has authority to determine the necessity and 
ength of hospitalization; (3) students who have severed their connection with 
the University are ineligible for medical benefits; (4) students intending to train 
tor athletic teams are required to pass a thorough examination at the beginning 
of each semester; (5) the above regulations apply also during the Summer Ses- 
sions of the University. 


. hare 1 i i i i 
‚ А charge of $2 is made if a student fails to appear for a physical examination during the 
period set for this purpose. 


HISTORY 


George Morton Churchill, Ph.D., Professor of English History. 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of European History. 

Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Professor of European History. 

George Howland Cox, Adjunct Professor of Hispanic American History. 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hispanic American 
History. 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History, Executive 
Officer. 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American 
History. 


The major—Prerequisite: History 39-40 апа 71-72. Required: twenty-four 
. hoi і па third \ incl : one six-hour prosem- 


mics; International Law; 


nar. | Recomn el 


History of Phik " 


First GROUP 


39-40 The Development of European Civilization (3-3) 
Kayser, Ragatz 
First semester: the political, social, economic, and cultural his- 
tory of the Old World from ancient times to 1789; second 
semester: from 1789 to the present. Primarily for freshmen. 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Tues 
Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 P.M. 
Summer Sessions 1938— History 39 (3), daily except Sat., 
11.30 A.M., nine weeks' term (Kayser); History 40 (3), daily 
except Sat., 8.30 A.M., nine weeks' term (Ragatz). 


71-72 The Development of American Civilization (3-3) 
Gray, Merriman 
A survey of the economic, social, political, and cultural forces 


and occurrences of the United States in their world setting: 


» А hes 
First semester: the background of modern America, 1492-1865; 


second semester: the emergence and problems of modern Amer- 
ica, 1865 to the present. Primarily for sophomores. Section A: 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Tues. 1 һит, 


and Sat., 5.10 P.M. 
Summer Sessions 1938—History 71 (3), daily except er 
«.10 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Gray); History 72 (3), daty 


except Sat., 6.10 P.M., nine W eeks’ term (Merriman). 


(258) 


110 


143 


140 


B 149 


* Either 


History 


SECOND GROUP 


The Civilization of the Later Middle Ages (3) Kayser 
A study of the intellectual history of Europe in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


Intellectual Aspects of the Renaissance and Reformation (3) 
Kayser 

A study of the cultural history of early modern Europe. 
(Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—daily except Sat., 5.10 P.M., nine 
weeks' term. 
Nationalism (3) Kayser 
The historical evolution of modern nationalism. Prerequisite: 
History 39-40 or 151-52. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M. 


Summer Sessions 1938 (2)—daily except Sat., 10.30 A.M., six 


weeks’ term. 

Iberian Civilization (2) Wilgus 
A survey of the civilization of Spain and Portugal. Prerequisite: 
History 39-40. Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 A.M. 

The Diplomatic History of Europe, 1815-1914 (3) Ragatz 
A survey of international relations from the Congress of Vienna 
to the outbreak of the World War. Prerequisite: History 39-40 
or 151-52. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 

Europe Since 1914* (3) Ragatz 
The World War and its aftermath. (Offered in 1939-40 and 
alternate years) 


Modern Imperialism (3) Ragatz 
International rivalries in Africa, Asia, and the Pacific basin. 
Prerequisite: History 39-40 or 151-52. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
5-10 P.M. 

Economic History of Europe (3) Ragatz 


A survey from ancient times to the present day. Prerequisite: 
History 39-40 or 151-52. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 A.M. 

"т H » > 

The Contemporary IW orld* (3) Ragatz 
The post-war era in its political, social, economic, and cultural 
aspects. 

Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 7.30 A.M., nine weeks 
term. 

English History (3-3) Churchill 


1] development. 


А : E 
A general survey course with emphasis on poli 


History 143 or 1 


| 


T 


Юю 
153 
154 
en cR 
57-52 
101-02 
103 
104 
105 
167-68 
171-72 


Courses of Instruction 


First semester: to 1603; second semester: trom 1603 to the 


present. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 A.M. 


The British Empire (3) Churchill 
The growth of the British Empire, with particular reference to 
geographical factors and to the political development of the Em- 
pire and the Dominions. Pre requisite: History 39-40, 71-72, 
151-52. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 A.M. 


The History of Canada (3) Churchill 
Canada and its history as a connecting link between Great 
Britain and the British Empire, and the United States. Pre- 
requisite: History 39-40, 71-72, or 151-52. Tues., Thurs., and 


Sat., 9.10 A.M. 


English Constitutional History (3-3) Churchill 
The development of the English Constitution, from its Saxon 
and feudal origins, in its historical setting. First semester: to 
1399; second semester: 1399 to the prest nt time. Prerequisite: 
History 39 40, 71-72, 01 151-52 Tues 6.10 to 7 P.M. and 


Thurs., 6.10 to 8 P.M 


Hispanic American Civilization (3-3) Wilgus 
A survey of = political, economic, social, and institutional 
affairs of the American colonies of Spain and Portugal in the 


Colonial Pun first semester) and in the Period of Independ- 
ence (second semester). Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M. 


The Pan American Movement (2 Wilgus 
A survey of the relations of the l nited States with Hispanic 
America, emphasizing especially Pan Americanism. Prerequi- 
site: History 71-72 or 161-62. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 Р.М. 

The Great States of Hispanic America (2) Wilgus 


A survey of the history and civilization of Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile since independence. Prerequisite: History 


71-72 or 161-62. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 

Hispanic American Constitutional History (2) Wilgus 
A survey of the political institutions of the nations of Hispanic 
America since independence. (Not offered in 1938-39) 
Current Hispanic American Problems (2-2) Cox 
(Not oftered in 1939-39) 

Social History of the United States (3-3) Gray 
The development of the mind and character of the American 
sople as revealed in their daily life, institutions and relation- 


and intellectual and artistic achievements. First semester: 


181 


174 


82 


183 


186 


History 261 


the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861; second semester: the Urban- 
Industrial Era, 1861 to the present time. Prerequisite: History 
71-72. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


Economic History of the United States (3) Gray 
Main trends in the development of American agriculture, in- 
dustry, and trade since 1607, with emphasis on tendencies and 
problems since the Civil War. (Offered in 1939-40 and alter- 


nate years) 


Representative Americans: A Biographical Approach to Na- 

tional History (3) Gray 
A study of some forty or fifty significant and pivotal personali- 
ties in the development of the United States in government, 
business, science, education, religion, journalism, the arts, and 
social reform, from 1636 to the present time. Prerequisite: 


History 71-72. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M. 
aily except Sat., 6.10 P.M., nine 


Summer Sessions 1938 (3 


weeks' term. 


History of the Foreign Relations of the United State s* (3-3) 

Merriman 
A survey of American diplomatic problems from the period of 
the American Revolution to the present, with special emphasis 
on tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; on 
disputes with foreign countries and their settlement; and on the 
activities of American Secretaries of State and diplomatic agents. 
First semester: to the Civil War; second semester: since the 
Civil War. Prerequisite: History 39-40, 71-72, or 151-52. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


The American Empire: Possessions and Areas of Special Inter- 
est to the United States (3) Merriman 
A survey of the political, economic, social, and cultural life of 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Samoa, Alaska, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Panama, and Nicaragua, 
with special stress on their relations with the United States. 
Prerequisite: History 71-72 or 181-82. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
10.10 A.M. 
Recent American Foreign Policy* (2) Merriman 
A study of the dominant tendencies in the diplomatic history 


of the United States from 1898 to the present, covering in detail 


History 182 or 186 may be taken for credit, but not botl 


| 


191-92 


203 


243 


245-46 


1251-52 


1261-62 


Courses of Instruction 


the Theodore Roosevelt era, the World War and post-war 

periods, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt era. 

Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 11.30 A.M., six weeks’ 

term. 

Current History (1-1) Merriman 

Contemporary events in their world setting. Sat., 11.10 A.M. 
Summer Sessions 1938—History 192 (2), daily except Sat., 

9.30 A.M., Six weeks' term (Kayser and Merriman). 


THIRD GROUP 
Proseminar: History and Historians (3) The Staff 
History generally considered, as distinguished from the history 
of a special country or topic: its nature, relations, methods, 
inter pretations, and history. Required of all graduate students 
specializing in History. Open by pe rmission to other graduate 
students and to properly qualified undergraduate History ma- 
jors. A reading knowledge of one modern foreign language is 
assumed. Mon., 8 to 10 P.M. 
The Intellectual History of Europe (3-3) Kayser 
Select readings and group 02520806 0 of the principal phases of 
the cultural history of Europe. For graduate students. Hours 
to be arranged. 
Proseminar in Modern European History (3-3) Ragatz, Kayser 
Studies in social and economic transition. Prerequisite: History 
39-40 or 151-52. Thurs., 8 to 10 P.M. 
Proseminar in Modern European History (3) Ragatz 


Contemporary European dicté itorships. 
Summer Sessions 1938— Tues. and Thurs., 8.10 to 10 P.M», 


nine weeks' term. 

The New Europe (3-3) Ragatz 
Select readings and group discussion of the transformation of 
Old World institutions since the late war. For graduate 


students. Hours to be arranged. 
Proseminar: The Later Stuarts (3 3) Churchill 
First semester: topics and problems relating to the Stuart 
tyranny and the Revolution of 1688; second semester: topics 
and problems relating to the reign of Queen Anne. Prerequi- 
site: History 39-40 or 151-52. Tues., 8 to 10 P.M. 
Proseminar: Studies in Hispanic American Leadership (3-3) 
Wilgus 


A detailed study of selected leading Hispanic Americans of the 


205-06 


1271-72 
7 
275-76 


1299-300 


History 203 


nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Prerequisite: History 
71-72 or 161-62. Thurs., 8 to 10 P.M. 


The Age of Dictators in Hispanic America (3-3 Wilgus 
Select readings and group discussion of selected Hispanic Amer- 
ican executives. For graduate students. Hours to be arranged. 


Proseminar: Sectional Forces in American History (3-3) 

Merriman, Gray 
A study of regional influences upon the outlook and problems 
of the United States. First semester: the Frontier; second 
semester: the Old South. Prerequisite: History 71-72. Tues. 
8 to IO P.M. 


American Industrial Society (3-3) Gray 
Select readings and group discussion covering the leading 
phases of the economic and social growth of the United States. 
For graduate students. Hours to be arranged. 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
Required of all graduate students specializing in History. 
Hours to be arranged. 


Frances 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Kirkpatrick, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economics, 


Executive Officer. 


Kathryn 


Mildred Towne, A.M., Assistant Professor of Home Eco- 


nomics. 


I 


N 
N 


51 


52 


54. 


61 


Minimum requirements for the major.—oce pages 170-71 


Fees.—For a statement of material fees, see page 02 


First GROUP 


Food Selection and Preparation (3) Kirkpatrick 
Composition, selection, and preparation of food; factors in- 
volved in cooking; analyses of recipes; standard products; 
fundamental principles of planning, preparing, serving, and 
estimating the cost of single meals. Section A: Mon. and 
Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section B: Mon. and Wed., 5.10 to 
8 P.M. 


Clothing: Its Selection, Cost, a nd Care (3) Towne 
Clothing selection—the economic, aesthetic, and hygienic aspects; 
the application of the principles of color and design to individual 
selection; the care of clothing. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 А.М. 


Family Meals (3) Kirkpatrick 
The choice, purchase, preparation, and service of food; dietary 
standards, food habits, and the nutritional needs of the family; 
marketing and food preservation; problems of purchasing; care 
and use by the consumer. Mon. and Wed., 11.10 A.M. Labora- 
tory—Fri., 11.10 A.M. to I P.M. 


Food Problems (3) Kirkpatrick 
Factors affecting the preparation of standard products from 
the experimental viewpoint; principles of food demonstrations. 
(Not offered in 1938 39) 


Family Health and Household Sanitation (3) Kirkpatrick 
Home hygiene and home care of the sick; the principles 0 
household sanitation in relation to health and disease. Mon. 


and Wed., 11.10 A.M. to I2 M. Laboratory -Fri, 11.10 AM: 


Towne 
and silk 
» altera- 


Clothing Construction (3) 


Techniques of construction suitable for cotton, wool, 


fabrics; the use of commercial patterns and their simple 


{ 204) 


70 


102 


143 


171 


Home 


Е, onomics 
tion; the proper selection of color, design, and fabric. Mon. 
and Wed., 10.10 A.M. to I P.M. 


Fashion Economics and Costume Design (3) Towne 
Factors determining fashions and their effects on the cost of 
clothing; present problems confronting the consumer of textiles 
and clothing; the textile and clothing industries; standardiza- 
tion of fabrics and legislation; a brief study of historic costume 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 


and its relation to modern dress. 
10,10 A.M. 


Household Textiles (3) 
Study of standard fabrics from the standpoint of the consumer 
for the purpose of developing good judgment in buying clothing 
and house-furnishing materials; properties and uses of the differ- 


Towne 


ent textile fibers and fabrics studied. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 to 


7 P.M. 


SECOND Group 


Advanced Food Preparation (3) Kirkpatrick 
The application of the fundamental processes of food prepara- 
tion to a wider range of food materials; practice in home 
cooking and fancy cooking; serving of formal and informal 
meals; refreshments for special functions. Tues. and Thurs., 
9.10 A.M. to I2 M. 


Household Finance and Problems of the Consumer (3) Towne 
Economic problems ot the family in modern industrial society ; 
family income; income apportionment and household expendi 
tures; laws affecting the home; investments; consumer buying 


'Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 to 6.25 P.M. 


Advanced Clothing Construction (3) Towne 
including renovation, flat 


Mon. and Wed., 


Problems of clothing construction, 
pattern, designing, and tailoring processes. 
5.10 to 8 P.M. 

Nutrition and Dietetics (3) Kirkpatrick 
Principles of normal human nutrition; solution of practical and 
abnormal feeding problems of the family in relation to health 


and disease; calculation and preparation of dietaries. Mon. 
and Wed., 5.10 to 7 P.M. 
House Furnishing (3) Towne 


Home planning and furnishing: historic, artistic, economic, and 
sanitary viewpoints; application of the principles of design and 


color to the problems of selection and arrangement of house- 


1 
} 
| 
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200 


197 


192 


98 


Courses of Instruction 


hold furnishings; home furnishings such as linens, dishes, floor 
coverings, mattresses, etc. Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 3.30 P.M. 


The Home, Its Management and Equipment (3) Kirkpatrick 
The home as it is influenced by training and by expenditure of 
time, energy, and money; problems in the selection, arrange- 
ment, and care of equipment and household utensils. Tues. 


and Thurs., 1.40 to 3.30 P.M. 


Proseminar (3-3) The Staff 
'The study of the most recent materials and problems in the 
various phases of home economics. First semester. Thurs., 


7.10 to 9 P.M. Second semester. Tues., 7.10 to 9 P.M. 


JOURNALISM 


Edward Joseph Duffy, A.B., Lecturer in Journalism. 


Nathan Robertson, A.B., Lecturer in Journalism. 


£ ^ " 
SECOND GROUP 


101-2 Journalism Survey (3-3) 
An introduction to the opportunities and t 
paper reporting, feature writing, and copy re 
in the perspective of the history of journal 
methods of gathering and presenting news. 


5.10 to 6.25 P.M. 


103-4 Advanced Reporting (3-3 
Training in the coverage and writing of 


national news, with special consideration giv 


Duffy 
echniques of news- 
ading; examination, 
ism, of the modern 

Mon. and Wed., 


Robertson 
national and inter- 
ren to the qualifica- 


tions necessary for Washington correspondence and press-asso- 


ciation reporting. Prerequisite: a survey с‹ 


or the equivalent. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 t« 


THIRD GROUP 


201-2 News Values (3-3) 
A discussion course dealing with contempor 
portrayed in the newspapers, magazines, a 


yurse in Journalism 


) 6.25 P.M. 


Duffy 
ary public issues as 
nd over the radio, 


designed to acquaint the student with the functions and respon- 


sibilities of the press and to equip him wit 
understanding of how to read the newspape 
8 to 9.30 P.M. 


h a more thorough 
rs. Mon. or Wed., 


LAW 


John Wilmer Latimer, LL.B., Professor of Law. 


William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., 
Executive Officer. 
Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., 


LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law, 


S.J.D., Professor of Law. 


Hector Galloway Spaulding, B.S., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
Walter Lewis Moll, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
Joseph Winston Cox, LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 

Loyd Hall Sutton, B.S., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 
Spencer Gordon, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 

Conway Peyton Coe, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 

Levi Russell Alden, A.M., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 
Gilbert Lewis Hall, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 


*William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Associate Professor of Law. 
Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Associate Professor 


of Law. 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr., A.B., LL.B., S.].D., Associate Professor 


of Law. 


James Forrester Davison, A B., LL.M., S.J.D., Associate Professor of 


Law. 

John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL B., Associate Professor of Law. 
of Law. 

Chester Charles Ward, B.S., LL.M., Assistant Professor of Law. 

Clarence Altha Miller, LL.M., Lecturer in Law. 

James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 

James Robert Kirkland, A.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Law. 

Frank Lawrence Mechem, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 


Justin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B., Associate in Law; Clerk of the 


Moot Court. 
Moor Court or APPEALS 


Brainard Warner Parker, LL.B., Chief Justice. 


George Francis Williams, LL.M., Associate Justice 
Paul Edgar Lesh, LL.M., Asso tate Justi е. 


Minimum requirements for the degre See ages 149-50. 


William Randall Compton, M.B.A., LL.B., J.S.D., Assistant Professor 


Lau 269 


105-6 Civil Procedure (2-2) Fryer, Mechem 


The function and composition of pleadings; the relation of 


pleadings to proof. Emphasis will be placed upon reforms of 
pleading, as exemplified by modern code provisions and court 
rules, including the new Federal rules of procedure. Clark, 


Cases on Pleading and Procedure, one-vol. ed., 1934. Section A: 


Wed., 10.10 A.M., and Thurs., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Tues., 5.10 | | 
s and 6.10 P.M. | | 
NI 
111-12 Contracts I (2-2) McIntire, Ward Wa 
Promissory obligations covering the formalities of offer and 
acceptance, consideration, statute of frauds, formal instruments, 
rights of third parties, assignments, and joint obligations. Wil- | 
liston, Cases on Contracts, 4th ed. Section A: Mon., 9.10 | 
A.M., and Fri., 12.10 P.M.; section B: Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M.; 
section C: Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 
114. Contracts I Special (4) Ward 
Content same as Law 111-12. Mon. and Tues, 5.10 and | 
б.ло р.м. 
123-24 Criminal Law and Procedure (2-2) Compton, Kirkland 


Criminal act and intent; motive; mistake; criminal negligence; 
statutory crimes; solicitation, attempt; assault and battery; 
mayhem; false imprisonment; homicide; rape; larceny and 
related offenses; burglary; arson; parties in crime; constitu- 
tional provisions; criminal procedure; evidence. Harno, Cases 
and Other Materials on Criminal Law and Procedure. Section 
A: Thurs., 11.10 A.M., and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Thurs., 


5.10 and 6.10 P.M.; section C: Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


126 Criminal Law Special (4) Kirkland 
Content same as Law 123-24. Thurs. and Fri., 5.10 and 
6.10 P.M. 


129-30 Judicial Process and the Use of Legal Materials (2-2) Benson 
Introduction to the study of law; development of English 
courts, procedure, legal profession, and law books; organiza- 
tion of American courts and legal profession; use of law books; 
study of trial procedure. Benson and Fryer, Readings on the 
Study of Law and the Anglo-American Legal System; Arnold 
and James, Cases on Trials, Judgments, and Appeals. Section 
A: Tues. and Wed., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 

P.M.; section C: Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 


P.M., first term. 


| 


133-34 


137-38 


141-42 


201-2 


209-10 


213-14 


Courses of Instruction 


Property I (2-2) Fryer, ———— 
Actions concerning chattels and documentary intangibles; the 
concepts of property, possession, and ownership; bailments; 
liens, pledges, fixtures, and emblements. Bohlen, Appendix to 
Cases on Conversion, 3d ed., 1933, with supplementary mate- 
rials; Fryer, Readings on Personal Property, 3d ed., 1938; 
Bigelow, Cases on Personal Property, 2d ed., 1931. Section A: 
Wed., 12.10 P.M., and Fri., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Fri., 5.10 and 


6.10 P.M.; section C: Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M 


Property II (2-2) Spaulding 
Real property; introduction; estates ; seisin ; landlord and tenant; 
future interests at common law and under the statutes of uses 
and wills; merger; elementary study of remoteness and powers; 
adverse possession ; prescription ; natural rights. Fraser, Cases 
on Property, vols. I and II. Section A: Tues., 11.10 A.M. and 
Thurs., 12.10 P.M.; section B: Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Torts (2-2) Van Vleck, Ward 


Civil liability for harms to legally protected interests. 'Topics 
include assault, battery, imprisonment, trespass, conversion, 


deceit, defamation, malicious prosecution, strict liability, negli- 
gence, affirmative duties, privilege, and legal causation. Section 
A: Mon., 11.10 A.M. and 12.10 P.M. (Beale's edition of Ames 
and Smith, Ca on Torts) ; section B: Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 
p.m. (Bohlen, Cases on Torts) ; section C: Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 
р.м. (Bohlen, Cases on Torts). 

Summer Sessions 1938 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6,10 


P.M., second term (Ward). 


Agency (2-2) Compton 
gency in the conduct of business; partnerships. 


Problems of 
Steffen, Cases on Agency. Section A: Mon. and Fri., 9.10 A.M; 
section B: Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Bills and Notes (2-2) Oppenheim 
Bills of exchange, promissory notes and checks, especially under 
negotiable-instruments law; form and inception; principles of 
negotiability; indorsemen holders in due course; banker- 
depositor relationships; liability of maker and acceptor, drawer 
and indorser; discharge. Britton, Cases on Bills and Notes, 
2d ed. Section A: Tues. and Wed., 9.10 A.M.; section В: Моп» 
5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Collier 


Constitutional Law I (2-2) е 
у: judi- 


Historical introduction to American Constitutional Lav 


221-22 
231-32 
241-42 
251-52 

303-4 


cial approach and methods in dealing with questions of consti- 
tutional law; nature of justiciable controversies; doctrine of the 
separation of powers; powers ot the National Government 
separately considered; the Federal system; relation of the State 
courts and the Federal courts. Dodd, Cases on Constitutional 
Law, 2d ed., 1937. Section A: Wed. and Fri., 11.10 A.M.; sec- 


tion B: Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Contracts II (2-2) Moll 
Performance; conditions express and implied; effect of plain- 
tiff’s failure to perform his promise; impossibility; illegality ; 
quasi-contractual recovery in contract cases. Williston, Cases 
on Contracts, 4th ed.; Thurston, Cases on Quasi-Contracts. 
Section A: Thurs. and Fri., 12.10 P.M.; section B: Thurs., 5.10 
and 6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (4)—daily except Sat. 5.10 and 6.10 
P.M., first term. 


Equity I (2-2) Spaulding 
Specific performance of contracts; equitable conversion, rights 
of third parties; statute of frauds; part pertormance with com- 
pensation; mutuality; conditions; fraud; mistake, hardship; 
equitable servitudes; powers of a court of equity; effect and 
enforceability elsewhere of its decrees. Chafee and Simpson, 
Cases on Equity. Section A: Mon., 10.10 A.M., and Wed., 12.10 


P.M.; section B: Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Evidence (2-2) Latimer, Fryer 
Functions of court and jury; witnesses; hearsay, opinion and 
circumstantial evidence, proof of authenticity, and contents of 
writings. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 A.M. (Morgan 
and Maguire, Cases on Evidence, reprint, 1937); section B: 
Mon., s.10 and 6.10 р.м. (Hinton, Cases on Evidence, 2d ed., 


1931). 

Property III (2-2) Benson 
Conveyances, rents, easements, profits, licenses, covenants run- 
ning with the land, and recording; formation and revocation of 
wills; testate and intestate succession. Kirkwood, Cases on 
Conveyances; Mechem and Atkinson, Cases on Wills and Ad- 
ministration. Section A: Mon., 12.10 P.M., and Thurs., 9.10 
A.M.; section B: Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


$ 


Administrative Law (2-2) Davison 


Separation of powers of modern governments; legislative setting 
for administrative bodies; judicial control of administrative 


, 
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Courses of Instruction 


action, public utilities, taxation, alien laws, Federal trade 
commission, workmen’s compensation, etc. Frankfurter and 
Davison, Cases on Administrative Law. Section A: Mon. and 
Tues., 11.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 


P.M., second term. 


Business Associations 1 (2-2) Davison 
Forms of associations used by modern industry, finance, and 
general business; legal requirements as to contributions of cap- 
ital; powers and rights of corporations, corporate officials, and 
shareholders; meetings and other forms of joint action. Frey, 
Cases on Business Associations. Section A: Thurs. and Fri., 


11.10 A.M.; section B: Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Conflict of Laws (2-2) Van Vleck 
Study of cases involving foreign elements; principles of juris- 
diction and limitations upon its exert ise; procedure, torts, work- 
men’s compensation, contracts, property, family law, adminis- 
tration of estates, business associations. Cheatham, Dowling, 
and Goodrich, Cases on Conflict of Laws. Section A: Wed. 
10.10 and 11.10 A.M.; section B: Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 Р.М. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (4)—daily except Sat., "5.10 and 6.10 
P.M., first term. 


Current Decisions (2-2) McIntire 


Required of, and limited to, members of the student staff of the 
Law Review. 


Equity II (2) Spaulding 
Equitable remedies in general; interpleader; bills of peace; 
removal of cloud; cancellation; reformation; mistake; injunc- 
tions against torts; defenses to specific relief. When given as 
a year course, it includes defamation and material on protection 
of public and social interests. Chafee, Cases on Equitable Re- 


lief against Torts; Chafee, Cases on Equitable Remedies. Моп» 
5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 

Federal Jurisdiction (2) Davison 
Constitutional origins and powers of courts in the Federal 


judicial system ; sources ot law applicable to disputes in Federal 
Federal courts: 


courts: business and extent of jurisdiction of 
Jurisdiction. 


Frankfurter and Shulman, Cases on Federal | 
Thurs., 5.10 to 6.10 P.M. 
Ward 


9 Insurance (2) 
ns € 
to insurance 


з а s : ; 
Current problems of insurance law in relation 


31 
335-36 
345-406 
349-50 


A 
N 


л 
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institutions and business practices, including historical develop- 
ment but emphasizing especially technical analysis of legal 
doctrines. Subjects include insurance carrier; interests pro- 
tected by insurance; selection and control of risks; distribution 
of coverage. Patterson, Cases on Insurance. Tues., 5.10 and 


6.10 P.M. 


Labor Law (2) Spaulding 
Legality of collective action, of ends sought thereby and of 
means used in labor controversies; strike, picketing, boycott, 
union label, anti-union contracts, lockout, blacklist, trade agree- 
ments; limitations on labor injunctions; scope and validity of 
Federal jurisdiction in labor controversies. Landis, Cases on 
Labor Law. Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Moot Court (2-2) Latimer, Cox, Hall, Gordon, Edgerton 
Open only to students who have completed fifty semester-hours. 
Prerequisite: Law 105-6 and 241-42. Section A: Sat., 9.10 and 
10.10 A.M.; section B: Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Patent Law (2-2) Sutton 
Substantive patent law: patents; conditions precedent to the 
grant; reissues; disclaimers; property rights in patents; State 


and Federal regulation; enforcement of patents; Patent Office 


practice; analysis of the Rules of Practice and appeal and inter- 


ference procedure. Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M 


Patent Moot Court (2-2) Coe 
Chis course may be elected instead of Law 335-36 to satisfy 
the Moot Court requirement. Both subjects may not be counted 


toward a degree. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Persons and Domestic Relations (2) Compton 
Forms of family organization; the contract to marry; marriage 
husband and wife; parent and child; family disorganization 
without judicial decree; annulment; divorce and separation. 
Jacobs, Cases and Materials on Domestic Relations. Tues., 
5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
P.M., second term. 


Public Utilities (2) Davison 
What businesses are affected with a public interest; limits of 
regulation of businesses affected with public interest; with- 
drawal from public service; ascertainment of value of property 


г > “= a 
used for the public service and the fixing of adequate rates of 


359-00 . 


71—72 
371-72 
75-70 
381-82 
401 


Courses of Instruction 


return. Welch et al., Cases on Public Utility Regulation. 
Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 

Sales (2-2) Oppenheim 
Transfer of property rights to chattels in various types of sales; 
documents of title and financing; rights and remedies of seller 
and buyer as to price, security, W arranties, and inspection; third 
parties; effect of fraud; statute of frauds. Williston and Mc- 
Curdy, Cases on Sales, 1932 ed. Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Security Transactions (2-2) Fryer 
Problems arising in connection with the creation of security 
interests in real and personal property, their transter, entorce- 
ment and extinguishment. The course will also deal with the 
more important problems in the field of suretyship and guar- 
anty. Casebook to be announced. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


Summer Sessions 1938 (4)—daily except vat., 5.10 and 6.10 


P.M., second term. 


Taxation (2-2) Collier 
Emphasis is placed on the Federal estate tax and the Federal 
income tax. Attention is paid also to State inheritance and 
income taxes. Problem of jurisdiction to tax, construction 01 


tax statutes, methods of judicial review oi administrative ac- 
tions in the tax field, modern excise taxes on business concerns. 
Magill and Maguire, Cases on Taxation, 1936 ed. Fri. 5.10 
and 6.10 P.M. 

Trade Regulation (2-2) Oppenheim 
Unfair trade practices, combination and monopoly at common 
law and under various statutes; trade-marks; business torts; 
Sherman Antitrust Act; Federal Trade Commission and Clay 
ton Acts; marketing, price and patent practices; Fair Trade 
Acts; mergers; trade associations; remedies. Oppenheim, Cases 
on Trade Regulation. Section A: Mon. and Fri. 9.10 А.М.; 
section B: Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 

Moll 


Trusts (2-2) 
chari- 


Nature of a trust; creation ot trust; elements of trust; 
table trusts; resulting and constructive trusts; administration 
of trusts; liabilities to third persons; transfer ot interest Of 
cestui que trust; persons bound by a trust; termination of à 
trust. Scott, Cases on Trusts, ad ed. Section A: Tues. and 
ion B: Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Fri., 10.10 A.M.; se 


Admiralty (2) 


Federal and State jurisdiction; jurisdiction over waters, I 


407 


411 


421-22 


426 


431-32 


436 


contracts, torts, crimes, in equitable matters, etc.; laws ap- 
plicable to maritime workers and maritime liens. Sayre, Cases 
on the Law of Admiralty. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Bankruptcy (2) Compton 
Jurisdiction of subject matter, of persons; prerequisites to ad- 
judication: in voluntary proceedings, in involuntary proceed 
ings; administration; discharge; the amendments since 1933. 
Preparation of papers in bankruptcy proceedings. Case book to 


be announced. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


Business Associations II (2) Compton 
Promotion; corporate stock; corporate bonds, capitalization; 
sale of securities; syndicate underwriting; surplus and dividend 
policies; expansion; intercorporate relations; holding com- 
panies, failure; reorganization. Preparation of articles of in- 


corporation. Case book to be announced. Tues., 5.10 and 
6.10 P.M. 
Constitutional Law II (2-2) Collier 


Discussion of interstate-commerce cases and cases involving the 
theory of constitutionally protected private rights; due process 
of law; contemporary problems in constitutional law. Each 
member of the course will be required to prepare a substantial 
essay dealing with a contemporary problem. Dodd, Cases on 
Constitutional Law, 2d ed., 1937. Section A: Mon. and Thurs., 


10.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Government Corporations (2) McIntire 
Organization, powers, functions, and legal relations of func- 
tional governmental units separately incorporated. Fri., 5.10 
and 6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
P.M., first term. 


International Law (2-2) Murdock 
Decisions of national courts and international tribunals; na- 
tional legislation and treaties to ascertain the nature, sources, 
substantive law, and judicial procedure applicable to the rights 
and duties of states, including a study of nationality laws. Hud- 
son, Cases on International Law, 2d ed. Thurs., 5.10 and 


6.10 P.M. 
Interstate Commerce Commission Law and Procedure (2) 
Miller 


Commerce clause of the Constitution as related to regulation of 
carriers; regulation of interstate rail carriers by the States; 


en —. 


———— 
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Courses of Instruction 


276 
Interstate Commerce Act; the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; practice and procedure before the Commission; ju- 
dicial review. Miller, Cases and Materials on Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Law and Procedure. Wed., 5.10 and 
6.10 P.M. 

437 Municipal Corporations (2) McIntire 
Organization, powers, functions, and legal relations of local 
governmental units. Tooke, Cases on Municipal Corporations, 
ad ed.; McIntire, Supplementary Materials. Fri, 5.10 and 
6.10 P.M. 

441-42 Roman Law and Principles of the Civil Law (2-2) Moll 


Historical introduction; sources and forms of the law, juristic 
acts; exercise and protection of rights; law of persons; law of 
property ; law of obligations. Pound, Readings in Roman Law; 


mimeographed materials. Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


171 


161 


162 


-72 


185-86 


191 


92 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Instructor in Library Science. 


Minimum requirement r the ma 


Fees.—For a statement of mat 


SECOND GROUP 


Cataloguing (3-3) 
Library of Congress rules. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 to 7 P.M., and 


Fri., 5.10 to 6 P.M. 
Classifi 1 
Dewey, Cutter, and Library of Congress systems. 
and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


ation (3-3) ж Жы Ж 
Mon., Wed., 


History and Organization of Libraries (2-2) 
Mon. and Wed., 5.10 P.M. 


Reference (2) 
Prerequisite: Library Science 101-2 and 121-22, or the equiva 


lent in library experience. Thurs., 7.30 to 9.30 P.M. 


Bibliography (2) 
"P à „> кс e sh , 
Prerequisite: Library Science 141, or the equivalent in library 


experience. Thurs., 7.30 to 9.30 P.M. 


Library Economy (2) à 
Ordering, accessioning, inventory, withdrawals, shelving, in- 
dexing, filing, mending, and binding. Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 
A.M. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


Library Organization and Administration (2) 
Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 A.M. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


Book Evaluation and Selection (2-2) 
Mon. and Wed., 9.10 a.m. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


Public Documents (2-2) RISE 
Fri., 7.30 to 9.30 P.M. 


History of the Book (3-3) oc ee 
Tues., 7.30 to 9.30 P.M. 


MATHEMATICS 


Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Executive Officer. 


James 
*Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor 0j Mathematics. 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
William Clemmer Mitchell, Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics. 


Minimum requirements for the major —Fifteen semester-hours of Mathematics 


beyond Calculus, i.e., of approved second- and third-group courses. 


First Group 
The Staft 


7 Solid Geometry (2) 

Prerequisite: one year each of high-school Algebra and high- 
school Geometry. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 P.M. 

11 Introductory College Mathematics (3) The Staff 
Rectangular coordinates ; trigonometric functions ; trigonometric 
identities; exponents and logarithms ; solution of triangles; linear 
equations; determinants of the third order; quadratic equa- 
tions: the factor theorem and its use in equations of higher 
degree ; mathematical induction and the binomial theorem; per- 
mutations and combinations; the complex number system. Pre- 
requisite: one year each of high-school Algebra and high school 
Geometry. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 A.M.; section 
B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 5.10 P.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M.; 
section E: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 

Mathematics 11x—same as Mathematics 11, but offered se« 
ond semester. Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 A.M: ; 
section B: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 P.M.; section C: Tues. 
and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 

12 Plane Analytic Geometry (3) The Staff 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 11, or two years о! high-school 
Algebra, one year of high-school Geometry, and one half-year 
of high-school Trigonometry. Section A: Mon., Wed., and 
Fri, 9.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri, 11.10 A.M‘ 
section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M.; se tion D: Mon, 
Wed., and Fri, 5.10 P.M.; section E: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
6.10 P.M. 

Mathematics 12x—same as Mathematics 12, but offered first 
semester. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 A.M.; section 


* On sabbatical leave 1938-39. 
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I9 


102 


Mathematics 279 


B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 5.10 P.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—daily except Sat., 5.10 P.M., nine 
weeks’ term (Mears). 


Differential Calculus (3) The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. Section A: Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 P.M. 

Mathematics 19x—same as Mathematics 19, but offered 
second semester. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 A.M.; 
section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M.; section C: Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3 June 20 July 19, daily except 
Sat., 6.10 to 8 P.M. (Mears 


T he Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Section A: Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 

Mathematics 20x—same as Mathematics 20, but offered first 
semester. Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 A.M.; sec- 


Integral Calculus (3) 


5.10 P.M. 


tion B: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 P.M. 
Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—July 20-August 19, daily except 
Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Mears). 


SECOND GROUP 


Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (3) 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 
(Not offered in 1938-39) 

T'eaching of Secondary-School Mathematics (3) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


Theory of Equations (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 
P.M. 


Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 


Advanced Algebra (3) 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1938-39) 
Solid Analytic Geometry (3) 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1938-39) 
Differential Equations (3) Mitchell 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Section A: Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


——— er 
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Courses of Instruction 


Projective Geometry (2-2) 


Mears 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 


Advanced Calculus (3) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 


Modern Analytic Geometry (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 


(Not offered in 1938-39) 


(Not offered in 1938-39) 


Introduction to Infinite Series (3) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 


(Not offered in 1938-39) 


Fourier Series and Spheri al Harmonics (3) Mitchell 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 132. 


7.25 P.M. 


Vector Analysis (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 


Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 


Taylor 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


THIRD GROUP 


Theory of Numbers (3) 
(Not offered in 1938-39) 


Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Taylor 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


Integral Equations (3) 
(Not offered in 1938-39) 


Theory of Functions of a Real Variable (3-3) 


(Not offered in 1938-39) 


Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable (3-3) 


( Not offered in 1938-39) 


Differential Geometry (2-2) 
(Not offered in 1938-39) 


Theory of Finite Groups (2-2) 
( Not offered in 1938-39) 


Modern Algebra (3-3) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


Calculus of Variations (2-2) 
(Not offered in 1938-39) 


Tensor Analysis (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 171. 


(Not offered in 1938-39) 


Mathematics 


Riemannian Geometry (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 255-56 and 270. (Not offered in 


1938-39) 


Theory of the Potential (3) 

(Not offered in 1938-39) 

Partial Differential Equations (3) Taylor 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


Reading and Research (3 3) The Staff 
Hours to be arranged. 


a ae i a A m = 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Arthur Frederick Johnson, M.E., Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
Executive Officer. 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of 
Me: hani« al Engine: ring. 
Howard Henry Koster, M.S. in M.E., Assistant Professor of Mec hanical 
Engineering. 
Minimum requirements [or the major.—See pages 150-5 
Fees.—For a statement of fees, see page 02. 


First Group 


3 Mechanical Drawing (2) Koster 
Section A (for students without previous drafting experience) : 
Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section B: Mon. and Fri. 


7.30 to 10.30 P.M. 


ax Mechanical Drawing (2) Koster 
For students who have had previous drafting work. Mon. and 


Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M. 


4 Descriptive Geometry (2) Johnson, Koster 
Prerequisite: Solid Geometry. Section A: Tues. and Fri., 1.40 
to 4.30 P.M.; section B: Mon. and Fri., 7.30 to 10.30 Р.М. 


4x Descriptive Geometry (2) Johnson, Koster 
For students with drafting experience. Wed. and Fri., 1.40 to 
4.30 P.M. 


7-8 Machine Drawing (2-2) Johnson 


Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 4. Prerequisite or Con- 
current registration: Mechanical Engineering 13-14. Section 
A: Mon. and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section B: Mon. and 
Fri., 7.30 to 10.30 P.M. 

13-14 Mechanism (2-2) Johnson 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 
istration: Mathematics 19 and 20. Section À: Tues. and 
Thurs., 12.10 P.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 Р.М. 


SECOND GROUP 


Cruickshanks 
Sec- 


111-12 Thermodynamics (3-3) 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 20. 
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A: Mon., Wed., 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 
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test 


and 111-12. 


required. 
First semes 
B 


P.M.; section 


Mon. and Fri., 


7.30 P.M. 


M ethods of Manuf fu 


ufacturt 


Mon. an 


1 
and 


Mechanical Engineering 


Fri., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 

"TIT А 
2-2 Cruickshanks 
nts; ilorimetry; testing of prime 


combustion engines. 


Prerequisite: 


Fixtures, gauging, tools, costs. 


gineering 8 and 14 


6.10 P.M. 


Machine Design (2-2) 


4; Civil Engineering 25. 


Eight-hour boiler 


Mechanical 13-14 


Engineering 


Section A: Mon. and Fri., 1.40 


.30 P.M. Second semester. 


Koster 
Mechanical En- 


Tues. and Thurs., 


Prerequisite: 


Johnson 


With stress-analysis lectures. Prerequisite: Mechanical En 
gineering 112 and 126; Civil Engineering 25, 41, 132, and 134. 
Section A: Wed. and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section B: Mon. 
and Fri., 7.30 to 10.20 P.M. 

Power Plants ( 1-1) Cruickshanks 
Design, layout, installation, and operation of power plants 


and equipment. Preregı 


Mon., Wed., and Fri 


Heating and V entilati 


ng { 


Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 112. 


5.10 Р.М. 


Combustion Engine s (2) 


2) 


lisite : 


+» 5.10 P.M. 


Mechanical Engineering 112. 


Koster 


Tues. and Thurs., 


Koster 


отаг ; " . ; чо o ^ . . 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 112; Civil Engineering 


132 and 


) P. . 
Refrigeration (2) 
Prerequi 


5.10 P.M. 


Fluid Dynamics (3) 


134; Electrical Engineering 10. 
» II.10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 P.M. 


site: Mechanical Engineering 111. 


Section A: Tues. and 


Koster 
Tues. and Thurs., 


Johnson 


The theories of hydro- and aero-mechanics as influenced by 


density, viscosity, and turbulence. 
Engineering 112; Civil Engineering 14. 


6.10 P.M. 


Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
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Courses of Instruction 


(3) Johnson 
Prerequisite: 
and 134- 


140 Dynamics of Machinery 
Inertia effects, balancing, vibration phenomena. 
Mechanical Engineering 115; Civil Engineering 132 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


MEDICINE 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine, Execu 
tive Officer. 

William Johnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine 

Coursen Baxter Conklin A.M., M.D., Clinical Profe sor of Medi ine. 

Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 

Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Watson William Eldridge, M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Herman Solomon Hoffn in, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

John Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Paul Frederick Dickens, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Bernard Lauriston Hardin, Jr., A.B.,M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medi- 
cine. 

Nicholas Athanasiou Mandelos, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Leo T. Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

A. Fife Heath, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Med 

Harry Filmore Dowling, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

George Louis Weller, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Walter Kendall Myers, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Elmer Wink Fugitt, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Theodore Judson Abernethy, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medi 
cine. 

Austin Brockenbrough Chinn, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Joseph Francis Elw ard, Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology. 

Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Alfred Pembroke Thom, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


George Paul Lemeshewsky, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 


122 Introductory Medical Clinics (elective) Bloedorn and Staff 
This course is given as part of a course on introductory medical 
and surgical clinics. Two hours a week. 

124 History of Medicine (elective) Halley 
One hour a week. 
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Courses of Instruction 


Introduction to Physical Diagnosis Conklin 
Two hours a week. 

Dispensary Clinics The Staff 
Well-organized group clinical instruction is given in the dis- 
pensaries of the University and Emergency Hospitals. The 
student is assigned cases to be thoroughly studied, and at the 
conclusion of this study each case is reviewed in its entirety 
for him. Daily. 

General Medicine Bloedorn, Mallory, Halley 
A systematic course of lectures designed to cover general aspects 
of medical disease in all its phases, including therapeutics. 
Three hours a week. 

Medical Jurisprudence Eldridge 
Lectures on the rights and obligations of physicians, both legal 
and ethical, and on the legal problems with which the physician 
is brought into contact. One hour a week for eleven weeks. 


Physiotherapy (elective) Eldridge 
This course is a series of lectures and demonstrations of the 
fundamentals of physical treatment and their application to 
general medical diseases. One hour a week for five weeks. 
Radiology and Radiotherapy (elective) Elward 
One hour a week. 

Physical Diagnosis Conklin and Staff 
This course, which is designed to cover the entire subject of 
physical diagnosis, consists of section demonstrations ап 
practice on the normal and abnormal subject. Four hours а 
week. 

Clinic al Physiology 
This course of lectures and clinics is designed to promote 
continuity of the preclinical and laboratory study of physiology 


Dickens 
the 


and its application to altered function as seen in the clinic; 
to link the laboratory to the clinic; and to teach the student ta 


interpret the signs and symptoms ot disease in terms of altered 
function. One hour a week. 
Ward Walks The Staff 


Sections assigned to the University and Emergency Hospitals 
are taken for ward walks by the visiting physicians and theif 
respective staffs in the course of their usual rounds. The $03 
dent has an excellent opportunity to observe the actual maf 
agement of patients. Two sections, one hour three times a 


week. 


10 Clinics 


Medicine 


Bloedorn and Staff 
In these clinics the usual as well as the more rare diseases are 
taken up and discussed from the point of view of etiology, diag- 
nosis, and treatment, witl spe ial emphasis upon differential 
diagnosis and the demonstration of clinical abnormalities as 


found in the various morbid processes. Gallinger Hospital, 


four sections, one and one half hours three times a week. 


Clinical Clerkship Halley, Dowling, and Staff 
The student is 


up thorou 


ied a case which he is required to work 
l, inasmuch as the student's hi i 


tories are 
generally accepted for hospital records, he is under strict super- 
vision. Gallinger Hospital, four sections, two and one-half 
hours three times a week; Eme gency Hospital, two sections, 
two hours three times a week ; University Hospital, two sections, 
two hours three times a week; St. Elizabeths Hospital, one 
fourth of the class, two hours a week. 


Clinical Pathologi 


al Conference (elective) Bloedorn, Choisser 
This course is designed to acquaint the students with the proper 
correlation of the clinical and post-mortem findings. Cases are 
described in detail from a clinical point of view, and the post- 
mortem findings are then thoroughly demonstrated, both 
grossly and with lantern slides. One hour a week. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


Eugene W. Billick M.D., Major, Medical Corps, United States Army, 


LICK, 


Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 


171-72 Basic Medical Course Billick 
The National Defense Act of the United States; the mission 
of the R. O. T. C.; military obligations of citizenship; organ- 
Army of the United States; organization of the 


ization of the 
Medical Department ot the Army; military courtesies and cus- 


military sanitation and first aid; 
One hour a week. 


Billick 


toms of the Army; leadership; 
map reading ; supply and mess management. 
Combat Training 
Tactics and technique of the separate arms; combat orders and 
edical problems; service with medical detachments; 


solution of m 
organization and employment oi the Medical Service; map- 


One hour a week. 


~ 
N 


reading problems. 
Advanced Medical Course 

Military preventive medicine 
of food and water to disease ; 
municable disease) ; general administration as applied 


Army; Medical Department administration; defense against 
chemical warfare; medica wartare; aerial 
photo reading. One hour a week. 


Billick 
(physical examinations; relation 


prevention and control of com- 
to the 


1 aspects of chemical 
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NEUROLOGY 


Walter Freeman. Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology, Executive 
Officer. 


James Winston Watts, M.D., Associate Professor of Neurosurgery. 


d Hyman David Shapiro, M.D., Associate in Neurology. 
Alexander Simon, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology. 
205 Neurology (elective) Freeman 
Methods of stu of the nervous system ch to 
understanding of the function of the brair gross and 
microscopic preparations, embryolog anatomy, 
stimulation and extirpation, human pathology, etc. Laboratory 
| demonstrations. One hour a week. 
357 Neurology 
| Systematic lectures with lantern slides illustrat іеї 
| neurologic syndromes and their anatomic bases. One hour а 
| week for sixteen weeks. 
1 359-60 Neurology (elective) 
Neurological out-patient clinic ition of n 
bulatory cases, demonstr: jn of diagnostic proce si 


А е ° А 1 1 
tion of neuro-psychiatric cases. One hour a week. 


445 Neurosurgery ( elective) Watts 
Lectures and clinical demonstrations in surgery of the brain, 
spinal cord, and peripheral nerves. Emphasis is laid upon 
fundamentals and upon the possibilities of surgery in the relief 


of symptoms. One hour a week for sixteen weeks. 


147-48 Clinical Neurology 
Lectures and demonstrations of patients illustrating the diag- 
nosis and treatment of nervous disorders. The vast material 
of St. Elizabeths Hospital is drawn upon not only for the 

i commoner disorders, but also for some of the unusual syndromes. 
One hour a week. 


Freeman 


449-50 Neurologic Examinations Freeman and Staff 
Practical instruction in the examination of patients presenting 
nervous diseases. Each student is required to perform a detailed 
examination on six patients. St. Elizabeths Hospital, one fourth 


of the class, two hours a week. 
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OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


Howard Francis Kane, A.B., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, Executive Officer. 

Radford Brow n, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Elijah White Titus, Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. 

Ja ob Kotz, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Сут ology. 
Henry Lauran Darner, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. 
Herbert Percy Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Obstetrics 

a nd Gy nec ology. 
William Preston Haynes, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and 
e Nordlinger, A.B., M.D., 4sso iate in Obstetrics and Gynecology: 


Georg 
in Obstetrics and 


William Raymond Thomas, M.D., Associate 
Gyne ology. 
A.B., M.D., Asso iate in Obstetrics and Gynecology- 


Joseph Harris, 
Obstetrics and Gynt ology: 


Laurence Lee Co kerille, M.D., Associate in 
Clavton Howard Hixson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 


Henry John Russell McNitt, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
Jernard Notes, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology: 
Helen Gladys Kain, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 

Gynecology. 

Esther Alsylvia Nathanson, A.B., M.D., Clinical I 


and Gynecology. 


nstructor in Obstetrics 


in Obstetrics 


TX 


Samuel Mayer Dodek, A.M., M.D., Clint al Instructor 
and G ynecology. 


Katherine Elizabeti 


A.M. M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


Walter Willard Boyd, E.E, M.S. M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
Harry Samuel Douglas, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 


and Gynecology. 


in Obstetrics 
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Pope Parker, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


Gynecology. 


Roger O’Donnell, TEL M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 


| Howard 
Gyn 
7 391 
362 
363 
| 
364 
| 
| 366 
^ 
368 
455-56 
457-58 
| 459-60 


ecology. 


Pre: nancy, N ormal and Al normal Kane, Silvester, Dodek 
Lectures and recitations on the physiology and management of 
pregnancy and its complications. Two hours a week. 

Labor, Normal and Abnormal Kane 
Lectures, recitations, and demonstrations on the mechanism 


and course of labor and its complications. Three hours a week. 


Ei. ir 
Principles and Practice of Gynecology Brown 


Lectures and recitations on gynecology, medical and surgical. 


One hour a week. 


Gynecological Pathology (elective) Brown 
> ree r » > > ч ] 1^2 , 
Lectures on the essentials of gynecological pathology, and 


demonstrations and study of gross and mi roscopic material 


1: А 
discussed in the lectures. One hour a week for ten weeks. 


Female Endo rinology Kotz 
Lectures on the physiology and pathology of the endocrine 


system in women. One hour a week for six weeks. 


Operative Gynecology Darner 


Lectures on the principles of gynecological surgery. One hour 


a week for six weeks. 
Manikin De monstrations Harris 
I'he mechanism of labor and various types of operative delivery 
demonstrated to sections of the class throughout the year. 
Clinical Obstetrics The Staff 
Observation of, and participation in, the work of the pre- and 
post-natal clinics, on the wards, and in the delivery rooms of 
the University, Gallinger, Columbia, and Garfield Hospitals. 
Clinical Gynecology The Staff 
Observation of, and participation in, the work at the out-patient 
clinics, on the wards, and in the operating rooms of the Uni- 
versity, Gallinger, Columbia, and Garfield Hospitals. 


mE 


| 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


William Thornwall Davis, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology, Execu- 
tive O fic er. 

Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D.C.M., Associate Professor of 
Ophthalmology. 

George Victor Simpson, M.D., Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology. 

Edgar Leonard Goodman, M.D., M.M.S., Clinical Instructor in Oph- 


thalmology. 
Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology: 


396 Ophthalmology Davis and Staff 


A lecture course presenting the principles of ophthalmology, 
with special reference to topics of importance to the general 
practitioner. Two hours a week for ten weeks. 

Davis and Staff 
the eye; etiology, diagnosis, and 
Episcopal 


463-64 Clinic 
Intensive training in diseases of 
treatment in their application to clinical cases. 


Hospital, three hours twice a w eek. 


OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 


William Beverley Mason, M.D., Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology 
Executive Officer. 

Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Oto-rhino- 
laryngology. 

William Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino-laryn- 
gology. ; 

Leroy Lee Saw yer, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Oto-rhino- 
laryngology. 

David Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 

Don R. Johnson, LL.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 

Aubrey David Fischer, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino 
laryngology. 

Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryn- 
gology. 

Lyman Brooke Tibbets, Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino- 
laryngology. 

Joel Norton Novick, M.D., M.S.C., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino- 
laryngology. 


377-78 Dispensary Clinic Mason and Staff 
Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of 
diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. Emergency Hospital, 
one section daily. 

466 Oto-rhino-laryngology Jenkins 
Clinical lectures and demonstration of diseases of the ear, nose, 
and throat; bronchoscopy and esophagoscopy. One hour a 
week. 

467 Oto-rhino-laryngology Moffett 
Lectures on the anatomy, physiology, and diseases of the ear, 
nose, and throat. One hour a week. 

468 Bron. hoscopy Davis 
A series of lectures on the fundamental principles and the use 
of instruments, including both the bronchoscope and esoph- 
agoscope. One hour a week for ten weeks. 

469-70 Clinic Mason and Staff 
Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of 
diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. Episcopal Hospital, one 
section, one and one-half hours twice a week; Gallinger Hos- 


pital, one section, one and one-half hours a week. 
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PATHOLOGY 


M.D., Professor of Pathology, Execu- 


Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S 
tive Officer. 

Elizabeth Mapelsden Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pathology. 

Robert James Jermstad, A.B., B.S., M.D., Instructor in Pathology. 

Luther Henry Snyder, A.B., M.D., Instructor in Pathology. 


218 Pathology Choisser, Jermstad, Snyder 
A course covering inflammation, repair, degenerations, the 


effects of bacteria and animal parasites on the body, the effects 
of chemical and physical agents, the formation of new growths, 
etc., followed by special pathology of the organs and specific 
diseases. The laboratory work consists primarily of the gross 
and microscopic study of diseased tissues, including neoplasms. 
Necropsies performed by members of the Staff are held regu- 
larly at the University and Gallinger Hospitals; the clinicians 
and pathologists participate in the discussions and elucidation 
of the findings. 


The Staff 


307 Autopsy (elective) 


/ 

Small groups of students are called from time to time to assist 
members of the Staff in the performance o! necropsies held at 
the University and Gallinger Hospitals. Pathological confer- 
ences are held once a week, at which time fresh gross speci- 
mens and microscopic sections from each autopsy are presented 
and discussed by both students and members of the Staff. 
Students are assigned in rotation to review current literature 
relating to cases presented. 

403-4 Clinical Pathologi: al Conferences (elective) Choisser 


Case histories are presented and discussed by members of the 


and 


hospital Staff. Autopsy and clinical findings are compared, 
specimens are demonstrated and examined by all present. One 
hour a week. 


405 Research Choisser 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 
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PEDIATRICS 


Harry Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, 
Executive Officer. 

Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Pediatrics. 

Charles Aurelius Schutz, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 

Edward Lewis, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 

Margaret Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics. 

Elizabeth Emery Chickering, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics. 

Aaron Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 

James Alfred Rolls, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 

William Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 


Mabel Harlakenden Grosvenor, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Pediatr ics. 


337-38 Pediatrics Schutz 
A course of lectures on diseases and malformations of the newly 
born. Growth (mental and physical), metabolism, nutrition, 
nutritional diseases, therapeutics, habits, preventive pediatrics, 
and social aspects are considered. One hour a week in the 
first semester and for eight weeks in the second. 


341-42 Child-W elfare and Preventive Clinic Schutz 
Clinical course in the infant and the preschool child. Children’s 
Hospital, Child Welfare Center, one section, one hour a week. 


343-44 Dispensary Clinic Lewis, Nicholson, Chickering, 
Nimetz, Anderson, Grosvenor 
Clinical course in the out-patient department, including minor 
to serious disorders of children. This course will deal with the 
problems. Children’s Hospital, one section, one and one-half 
emotional life of the child, his habit formations, and his behavior 


hours three times a week. 

427-28 Clinic Donnally 
Teaching clinic. Children’s Hospital, entire class, one and one- 
fourth hours a week. 

429-30 Clinical Clerkship Donnally, McLendon, Nicholson, 

Nimetz, Chickering, Anderson, Grosvenor 

Ward walks, physical diagnosis in children, special pediatric 
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435 


Courses of Instruction 


procedures, bedside instruction in contagious diseases, individual 
isolation, clinical laboratory and necropsy instruction, diagnosis 
and treatment of urgent cases. Children’s Hospital, one fourth 
of the class, three hours three times a week. 

Contagious-Disease Clinic Grosvenor 
Bedside instruction in scarlet fever. Gallinger Hospital, one 
fourth of the class, one hour a week. 

Contagious-Disease Clinic Rolls 
Bedside instruction in diphtheria. Gallinger Hospital, one 
fourth of the class, one hour a week. 

Clinic Chickering 
Clinical instruction in the care of the newly born, congenital 
malformations, birth injuries, and prematurity. Gallinger Hos- 
pital, one fourth of the class, one hour a week. 

Allergy Clinic (elective) Donnally 
Prerequisite: Bacteriology 209. Practical work in the Allergy 
Clinic of Children’s Hospital may be obtained by a small group 
of students selected, on the basis of scholarship and special fit- 
ness, from among seniors who apply. Two afternoons a week. 


PHARMACOLOGY 


AND THERAPEUTICS 


George Byron Roth, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology, Executive 
Officer. 


‚Assistant Professor of Pharmacology. 


Phoebe Jeannette Crittenden, Ph.D., Instructor in Pharmacology. 


230 


N 
w 


| 314 


Roth and Staff 


This course consists of laboratory instruction covering both 


Pharmacology 


the chemical nature and the biological effects of drugs. Five 
hours a week. 

Fundamentals of Pharmacology (elective) Roth 
One hour a week. 


Pha: mai ology R th 
A didactic course, supplemented by demonstration, which 
correlates the most prominent facts relating to the more im- 
portant therapeutic agents, special consideration being given 
to the drugs found in the United States Pharmacopoeia and 


New and Nonofficial Remedies. Three hours a week. 


) Y 7 , 5 ? h nd © a 
Pharma ology Conference (elective Roth and Stafi 


One hour a week. 
Prescription Writing Roth 
Sixteen one-hour conferences on the form of the prescription, 
with practical exercises. 

Therapeutics The Staff 

p . кз 1 » 

Lectures, conferences, and demonstrations on the clinical uses 
of drugs. One hour a week in the first semester and for tw elve 
weeks in the second. 

TS A : А > ot} 
Therapeutics Seminar (elective) Roth 
One hour a week. 
Research Roth and Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


PHARMACY 


William Paul Briggs, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy, Executive Officer. 

James J. Durrett, M.D.. Professorial Lecturer on Drug Control. 

Evander Frank Kelly, M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Pharmaceutical 
Organizations. 

Carson Peter Frailey, Phar.D., Professorial Lecturer on Industrial 
Pharmacy. 

Charles Owens Wilson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 

Lea Gene Gramling, M.S., Phar.G., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
and Pharmacognosy. 


Vernon Burdine, Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Economics. 


Asa 


Minimum requirements for the degree.— See pages 162-64. 
Fees —For a statement of laboratory fees and deposits, see page 63. 
First GROUP 
1-2 Prine iple s of Pharmacy (2-2) Wilson 
Pharmaceutical mathematics and fundamental laboratory tech- 
nique. Mon., 9.10 A.M. Laboratory—Tues., 1.40 to 3.30 Р.М: 
21-22 Operative Pharmacy (5-5) Briggs 


The theory and manufacture ot pharmacopoeial and formulary 
preparations. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M. Laboratory— 
Mon. and Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M. 
23-24 Pharmacognosy (3 3) Gramling 
Prerequisite: Botany 2. First semester. Tues. and Thurs; 
11.10 A.M. Laboratory—Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M. Second 
semester. Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 A.M. Laboratory—W ed» 


1.40 to 4.30 P.M. 


SECOND GROUP 


101-2 Dispensing Pharmacy (4-4) Briggs 
Compounding of typical pres riptions and a study of incom- 
patibilities. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 2 and 22. Mon. and Wed., 
10.10 A.M. Laboratory—Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 Р.М. 

105-6 Therapeutics (2—2) Gramling 
Uses of official and new nonofficial drugs. Mon. and Wed. 
11.10 A.M. 
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107 


110 


л 
л 


163 


105-60 


I 
N 


174 


183-84 


190 


Pharmacy 299 


History of Pharmacy (1) Briggs 
Fri., 10.10 A.M. 
Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) Wilson 


Preparation and qualitative testing. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
21. Wed. and Fri, 9.10 A.M.  Laboratory—Fri, 1.40 to 
4.30 P.M. 


Advanced Pharmacognosy (2-2) Gramling 
Prerequisite: Pharmacy 24. Thurs., 9.10 A.M. Laboratory— 
Fri, 9.10 A.M. to 12 M. (Not offered in 1: 


Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) Wilson 
Preparation and qualitative testing. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
42. Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 A.M. Laboratory—Tues., 1.40 to 
4.30 P.M. 


Pharmacology (3-3) Gramling 
Prerequisite: Pharmacy 24 and 106; Physiology 115. First 
semester. Tues., Thurs., and Fri., 10.10 A.M. Second semester. 
Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 А.м. Laboratory—Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 Р.М. 


Dispensing Pharmacy (2-2) Briggs 
Che equipment and management of professional pharmacies and 
advanced dispensing. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 102. First se- 


mester. Fri. 9.10 A.M. Laboratory—Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M. 
Second semester. Thurs., 9.10 A.M. Laboratory—Thurs., 1.40 
to 4.30 P.M. 


Food Analysis (4) Wilson 
Quantitative analysis of foods. Prerequisite: Chemistry 42 and 
121. Tues. and Thurs, 11.10 A.M. Laboratory—Mon. and 


Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M. 


Quantitative Pharmaceutical Chemistry (4) Wilson 
Chemical and drug analysis. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 22; 
Chemistry 42 and 121. Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 A.M. Labora- 
tory—Mon. and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M. 


Pharmaceutical Economics and Jurisprudence (3) 
Briggs, Burdine 
Fri., 9.10 A.M. to I2 M. 


Advance d Pharmac ology (2 -2) Gramling 
Prerequisite: Pharmacy 166. Tues., 11.10 A.M. Laboratory— 
Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M. (Not offered in 1938-39) 

Survey of Pharmaceutical Literature (2) Briggs 
(Not offered in 1938-39) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Executive Officer. 


The major—The major in Р! 


h includes oral e inations on a toy | PI 
sive examination in Philosophy in the last year. 
nphlet on this subject or consult the adviser. 


SECOND GROUP 


103 Principles of Philosophy (3) Garnett 
A survey of the problems and theories of philosophy. Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 9.10 A.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (2)—daily except Sat, 8.30 A.M» 
six weeks' term. 

111-12 History of Philosophy (3-3) Garnett 
A historical survey of the large periods and the main philoso- 
phers in the Orient and the Western world. Section А: Tues. 
Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
6.10 P.M. 

122 Logic (3) Ruediger, Garnett 
A critical study of deductive logic, induction, and the applica- 
tion of the principles of reflective thought in the natural and 


social sciences. Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 А.М.; 
section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 
132 Ethics (3) Garnett 


A survey and critical appraisal of the various theories of good- 
р 
Fri. 


1 


ness in personal and social life. Mon., Wed., and 
9.10 A.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—daily except Sat., 6.10 P.M» 
nine weeks' term. 

141 Contemporary American Philosophy (3) Garnett 
A comparative study of the general philosophies of Dewey: 
Perry, Pratt, Stace, Whitehead, Santayana, and Fite. Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. (Offered in 1938-39 and alternate 
years) 

151 Problems in the Philosophy of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 

Centuries (3) 


A comparative study of the general philosophies of Bruno 
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Philosophy 301 


Bacon, Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, Leibniz, and Newton. 


(Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 


155-56 Philosophical Movements in the Eighteenth Century (3-3) 
Garnett 

A study of the general culture of the Enlightenment with spe- 
cial emphasis upon science, art, literature, religion, and poli- 
tics. Ability to read French and German is desirable. (Not 
offered in 1938-39) 

199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3 3) Garnett 
Hours to be arranged. 

THIRD Group 
221-22 Research (3-3) Garnett 


Special problems in the philosophy of the Eighteenth Century. 
Hours to be arranged. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


*James Ebenezer Pixlee, B.S., Professor of Physical Education for Men. 


Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Men, Executive Officer. 
William Henry Myers, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Ed lucation 


for Men. 
Bernath Eugene Phillips, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education for 
Men. 
This Deer en: includes all the recogniz athlet of the men 


students of the University. 
A minimum of four semester- hours of Physical Education is re juired for gradua- 
I phomore men except for those 


tion and is compulsory for all tre 


ppt under the regula ations 


exe а on 

Upon entering the Un iversity, all fre shmen or 
have not fulfilled th е Physical Educ: ation requirement are given a n 
nation. Assignments і for med lical examinat ion will be given at the time of re gistration. 


The students who satisfy the requirer immediately 


given a physical l-efficiency test of gene г students аге 
ig to their individual needs. If tl ysical-efficiency 
1 from the follow- 


undergraduate students who 
al exami- 


its of this ехати 
bodily skills 


assigned activities accor 


test is passed satisfactorily, the student may elect his activ 


ing lists: 
Group 4 

Jadminton 
Golf 
Handball 
Playground Baseball 
Swimming 
Tennis 


Volleyball 


esters of activity 
Department. If the 
nt is assigned to individual exercises 
] | equipment upon à 


"sters ch activity must be from Group 

B unless a substitution is appı 
v test is not passed, the stu 
ıt furnishes gymnasium uni 


ficien 


T 


Course: — Pie 
nester-hours o 
addition to 


um requirements for the major, Dual-Major Tea her’s 
e: Phy ical Education 47 à i 
courses in Physical Education, incl 
four semester-hours of activity Phy 


: entr oer X re- 
Minimum requirements jor the major, Single-Major Teacher's Course Pre 
| чм id: tv-one semester- 


requisite: Physical Edt ication 47, 48, 49, and 5 twent 3 
| Physical Edu — including nd 105 Or ! : 


102, and 105 or 100, ın 


hours of courses 
addition to four semester-hours of : 


* On sabbatical leave first semester 1938-39 


1—2 


9-10 


44 


40 


47 


First Group 


Freshman Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 
One lecture on personal hygiene and two periods of activity 
a week. Assignment for activities and hours to be arranged with 
the Department of Physical Education. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (1-1)—hours to be arranged; second 
term begins August 1. 
Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 
Two periods of activity a week. Assignment for activities and 
h jurs to be arranged with the Department ot Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (1-1)—hours to be arranged; second 
term begins August 1. 
Theory and Practice of Basketball and Soccer (2) 
A critical survey of the fundamental skills, rules, organization, 
appreciations, and attitudes in these activities. Fri., 8.10 to 
IO A.M. 
Theory and Practice of Playground Baseball, Boxing, and 

Farrington 

Fri., 8.10 to 10 A.M. 
Theory and Practice of Touch Football and Indoor Pro- 

gram (2) Phillips 
Fri., 11.10 to 1 P.M. 
Theory and Practice of Track, Swimming, and Lifesaving (2) 

Farrington 

Section A: Mon. and Wed., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and 
Thurs., 10.10 A.M. 


Introduction to Physical Education (2) Myers 
An orientation course presenting in elementary form the prob- 
lems of physical education, vocational analysis, historical 
implication, scientific foundations, and scope of field. Tues. and 
Thurs., 8.10 A.M. 


Fundamentals and Nature of Play (2) Phillips 
Critical study of the theory of play; study of the play activities 
of childhood and youth; types of recreation; playground ac- 
tivities. Tues. and Thurs., 8.10 A.M. 


—; 
— 


| 


| 
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Courses of Instruction 


49 Introduction to Methods in Physical Education (2) Phillips 
psychology, and sociology, with 


Essential tacts of educ ation, 

special reference to the problem of method in physical edu« ation. 
Prerequisite: Psychology ! and 22; Sociology 27 and 28. Tues. 
and Thurs., 1.40 P.M. 

and History of Hygiene ( 3) Myers 


b Ses 
so Beginning Anatomy 
fun lamentals 


Relationship of anatomy 
of health; elementary physiological functioning of the body; 


evolution of hygiene trom the primitive through the medieval 
to the modern period. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Mon., 


Wed., and Fri., 1.40 Р.М. 


to physical educ ation ; 


Orientation in Physical Education and Methods in High- 
School Athletic Coaching (2-2) Myers 
ly except Sat, 9.40 A.M.; second 


A 
A 


Summer Sessions 1938—dai 


term begins August I. 


8 First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) The Staff 


of injuries of all types, with 


A 


Prevention and emergency care 
]. bandaging, and massage. A prac- 


special reference to first aic 
Prerequisite: Physical 


tical course tor the advanced student. 


Education 50; Zoology 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 Р.М. 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Principles of Physical Education (2) Phillips 
The interpretation of objectives of physical education activities 
development, adjustment, and 


under leadership, in terms of 
Education 47. Mon. and 


standards. Prerequisite: Physical 
Wed., 9.10 A.M. 


102 Administration and Organization of Physical Education (2) 
Farrington 
physica 


An introduction to the problems in the administration of 
on; the 


education in all institutions supporting physical educati 
administration of a unified program; a study of physical-educa- 
Physi- 


tion plants, athletic fields, and equipment. Prerequisite: 


cal Education 47. Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 A.M. 


-daily except Sat., 8.40 АМ, 


>—2 ) 


Summer Sessions 1938 (2-2) 
second term begins August 1 ( Myers). 


103 Applied Anatomy and Kinesiology (3) Myer 
Anatomical analysis of the mechanics of movement in physica 
аха . A a > - 
activities, with special reference to skill and posture. Prered 


an 


Zoology 1-2. Mon., Wed., 


uisite: Physical Education 50; 
Fri. 1.40 P.M. 


104 


105-0 


107 5 


109-10 


113 


114 


Physical Education for Men 305 


2) Myers 


Physiology of Activity 
] iological effects of physical-education 


A discussion of tl 


activities. Prerequisite: Physical Educati n 50; Zoology 1—2. 

Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 A.M. 

Teaching T hniques and Methods in Correct astic, 
Physical-Education Activity (2-2) Farrington 


demonstration of teaching procedures in adapting 


these activities to the v: is problems in the secondary-schoo 


organization. Prerequisite: a mini 


in Physical Education. Hours to 


Summer Sessions 1938 (2-2)— 10.40 A.M.; 
second term begins August I. 
Methods in Major Sport Actit 5 (2-2) The Staff 


A study of teaching procedures in adapting major sport activities 
to 


existing in the seconda 


1 1 ЖЕТ 


ıe several age-period groups and to individual differences 


ion. Prerequisite: 


} I У 
у-5споо1 organi 


demonstration of a fair degree of skill in these various activities; 
Physical Ed 
9.10 A.M. Second semester. ‘Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 A.M. 

Methods in Minor Sport A: 2) The Staff 
A stud 


activities to a secondary-school physi 


cation 49. First semester. "Tues. and Thurs., 


ies (2- 


of the scientific procedures in adapting these various 


education program. 


ree of skill in these 


>. p PR. . . 1 
Prerequisite: demonstration of a fair deg 
various activities. First semester. Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 


A.M. Second semest Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 A.M. 


Leadership Organization in the Intramural Program ( 2) 
7 J § 
Farrington 


A course dealing with the principles of administration, organi- 

zation, and supervision of intramural activities in the physical- 

education program ot the junior high schools, senior high 
ges. Prerequisite: Physical Education 47 and 

49. Mon. and Wed., 1.40 P.M. 

Methods in Health Education (3) Myers 


Study of the principles involved in the teaching of health at 


schools, and colle 


different age levels. Prerequisite: Physical Education 50; 

Zoology 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 A.M. 

Psychological Analysis of Activities (2) _— 

A detailed analysis of the mental processes during participation 

in physical-education activities. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 

and 22. Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 A.M. 

Administration of Community, Industrial, and Playground 
Recreation (2) Farrington 

The administrative organization of public recreation; social 


N 
N 


Courses of Instruction 


organization of recreation; problems of program content. Field 
trips; observation; practical work. Prerequisite: Physical Edu- 
cation 48. Mon. and Wed., 1.40 P.M. 
Community and Personal Hygiene (2) Phillips 
Application of principles of health to community and personal 
life; sources of material for general health knowledge. Pre- 
requisite: Physical Education 50; Zoology 1-2. Tues. and 
Thurs., 1.40 P.M. 
Individual Physical Education in Defects of Growth and De- 

velopment (3) Phillips 
A study of the structural and functional deficiencies, defects, 
and diseases that handicap normal growth and development; 
methods employed in the physical-education program to meet 
this situation. Prerequisite: Physical Education 50 and 103; 
Zoology 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M. 
Tests and Measurements in Physical Education ( 3) Myers 
A critical study of achievement tests in physical education; 
statistical methods; methods of constructing achievement tests 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 47. Mon., Wed., and Fri; 
IO.IO A.M. 
Observation and Practice Teaching (3-3) Myers 
Required of all major students in the junior or senior year. 
Assignments are made to schools in Washington, D. C., and 
vicinity. Prerequisite: minimum credit of sixty semester 
hours, inclusive of four semester-hours in Physical Education 
activity and Physical Education 49; Education 115. Hours t9 
be arranged. 

THIRD Group 
Seminar: Test Construction in Physical Education (3 3) 
Myers 

A general study of current trends in the various phases of testing 
in physical education. A certain amount of originality and 
research work must be shown in a term report. Prerequisite: 
Physical Education 118. Tues., 7.30 to 9.30 P.M. 
Seminar: Recent Developments in Organization, Material, and 


Methods in Physical Education in Elementary Schools (3) 
Atwell, Bayh 


Designed for the classroom teacher. Tues., 7.30 Р.М. 


Seminar: Recent Developments in Organization, Material, and 
Methods in Physical Education in Secondary Schools (3 
Atwell, Bayh, Farrington 


Hours to be arranged. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


) . > . ° А » 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for W omen, 


Executive O fficer. 
* | »- 2 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa 
tion Jor W omen. 
Maude Nelson Parker, Lecturer in Physical Edu ation for W omen. 


Jenny Emsley Turnbull, A.M. Instructor in Physical Education for 
W omen. 


Ње Burtner, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education for W omen. 


Helen Taylor Hanford, A.M., Associate in Physical Education for 
W omen. 


a 

I wo Physical ] ] 11-12) are 
required è t ler the regula- 
ions state es 797-98. In tl ical examina- 
in^ ide us acm jual needs. 
| t - ^ or re- 


Mini n I-2 
11—12 ge 
n 91-92; 
r’sychol 2, 105 
107, I and two 

mi te semester- 

urs и 

ot tition to 
p h? 

subject- 
itt 

1 For of locker-rent ees, sc age 63 


First Group 


1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 
One lecture on personal hygiene and two periods of activity a 
week. 

Personal hygiene: study of a well-balanced program for 
daily living based on the general physiological laws of personal 
hygiene. Section A: Mon., 12.10 P.M.; section B: Tues., 12.10 
P.M. 

Activities: in the fall season freshmen may elect soccer or 
field hockey; in the winter season, dance, basketball, badminton, 


(307) 


208 
11—12 
13 
14 
15-16 
18 
19-20 


Courses of Instruction 


or individual body mechanics; in the spring season, elementary, 


intermediate, or advanced swimming, or (if they pass the 
swimming test) archery, golf, tennis, or riding. Section A: 
Mon. and Wed., 1.40 P.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 
P.M.; section C: Mon. and Wed., 2.40 P.M.; section D: Tues. 


and Thurs., 2.40 P.M. 


Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 
Two periods of activity a week. In the fall season students may 
elect field hockey, soccer, golf, archery, tennis, or riding; in the 
winter season, dance, basketball, badminton, or individual body 
mechanics; in the spring season, swimming, or (if they pass the 
swimming test) tennis, golf, archery, or riding. Section A: 
Wed. and Fri., 11.10 A.M.; section B: Wed. and Fri., 12.10 
P.M.: section C: Mon. and Wed., 1.40 P.M.; section D: Tues. 
and Thurs., 1.40 P.M.; section E: Mon. and Wed., 2.40 P.M.; 


section F: Tues. and Thurs., 2.40 P.M. 


Play in Education ( 1) Atwell 
The significance of play in child development and in adult life; 
physiological and psychological characteristics of each age 


level; leadership in play activities. 'Thurs., 3.40 P.M. 


Playground Administration (1) Parker 
Playground management, equipment, and activities; practice 
teaching on the playgrounds of W ishington. Thurs., 3.40 Р.М. 


Theory and Practice of Physical-Education Activities (3-3 
1 


Practice and methods of teaching, with opportunities for prac 
tice teaching and for officiating in the following: (1) sports— 


field hockey, soccer, basketball, tennis, golf, archery, swimming, 
badminton; (2) gymnastics; (3) apparatus; (4) games; (5) 
dance—folk, tap, fundamentals and methods in modern dance, 


music in relation to dance. Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M., other hours 
to be arranged. 

Kinesiology (3) Lawrence 
A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement; 
the action of the muscles in physi il-education activities. Pre- 
requisite : Zoology I-2 and 142х. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 


analysis ot 


9.IO A.M. 


Theory and Practice of Physical-Education Activities (2-2) 
The Statt 


ies: 


Practice and methods of teaching in the following activit 
graded games for all ages; self testing activities (inc 


luding 


101-2 


105 


107 


1 109-10 


116 
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tumbling, stunts, achievement tests, and individual athletic 
events) ; folk, tap, and clog dancing; re« reational sports; volley- 
ball; speedball. Fri, 1.40 to 4.30 P.M., other hours to be 


arranged. 


SECOND GROUP 


Therapeutic Gymnastics and Physical Examinations (3-3) 
Lawrence 
Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics and other ab- 


vsical-examination methods used 


normal physical cond 


in the diagnosis of physical defects. Prerequisite: Physical Edu- 
ation 18: Zoology 1-2 and 142x. Mon. Wed. and Fri., 
11.10 A.M. 

School Health Administration (3) Burtner 


A . * t 4 1.1 . Е 1 
Principles underlying the school health program; study of the 


teaching of hygiene at various school levels. Mon., Wed., and 
Fri, 5.10 P.M. 

First Aid to the Injured (1) Lawrence 
>. 1 . و“‎ . . 1 . - 

Procedure in case of accident in gymnasiums, athletic fields, or 


loma in first aid may be won. 


playgrounds. Red Cross di 
Hours to be arranged. 
hysical-Education Activities (3-3) 
The Staff 
Continuation of Physical Education 15-16. Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 
P.M., other hours to be arranged. 


History and Principles of Physical Education (3) Atwell 


Theory and Practice of 


г 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 13 and 14. Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., 9.10 A.M. 
Organization and Administration of Physical Education (3) 
Atwell 
Organization and administration of physical education in 
elementary and secondary schools, colleges, and recreational 
centers. Prerequisite: Physical Education 13, 14, and III. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 A.M. 
Theory and Practice of Physical-Education Activities (2-2) 
The Staff 
Continuation of Physical Education 109-10. Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 
P.M., other hours to be arranged. 
Advanced Therapeutic Gymnastics (2) Lawrence 
Practice in giving physical examinations, analysis of results, 
prescription and teaching of corrective exercises; observation 


118 


211 


212 


Courses of Instruction 
in orthopedic clinics in city. Prerequisite: Physical Education 
18 and 101-2; Zoology 1-2 and 142x. Hours to be arranged. 
Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (2) Atwell 
Study and use of available tests; methods of test construction; 
elementary statistics. Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 A.M. 


Camp Leadership (1) Atwell and Lecturers 
Philosophy and organization of modern camps. Lectures by 
specialists in the various phases of camping; field trips; instruc- 
tion in camp activities. Thurs., 7.30 to 9.30 P.M. 

Observation and Cadet Teaching (3-3) The Staff 


Hours to be arranged. 


THIRD Group 


Seminar: Recent Developments in Organization, Material, and 
Methods in Physical Education in Elementary Schools (3) 
Atwell, Bayh 


Designed for the classroom teacher. Tues., 7.30 P.M. 


‘zation, Material, and 
econdary Schools (3) 
Atwell, Bayh, Farrington 


Seminar: Recent Developments in Organ 
Methods in Physical Education in 


Hours to be arranged. 


PHYSICS 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Executive Officer. 
Walter Lynn Cl ‘ney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 
George Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics. 
Edward Teller, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 
Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics. 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate in Physics. 
Alfred Gilbert Lundquist, A.M., Associate in Physics. 
The maj 


Reanired 
xequıred ik 


D 


f .- uisite ics 12, I3, 14, and 55; Mathematics 19 and 20 
r the A.B. degree; ysics 113 I-22, 124, and one second- 
group laboratory irse; Mathematics 132. ed for the B.S. degree: same 
A.B. degree, plus Mathematics 171. 


a statement of material fees, see page 03. 


course 


I ees — 


First Group 
13-4 Introductory Survey in Physical Science* (3-3) Seeger, Naeser 
A study of energy and matter, their relation to each other, and 
their significance to man. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M. 


(Same as Chemistry 3-4) 


II General Physics I* (3) Cheney and Staft 
Introduction to the scientific method as used in the study of 
energy and forces: the physical properties of solids, liquids, and 
gases; the nature of heat. Lecture—sections A, B, and D: 
Tues., 11.10 A.M.; sections Е-Е: Tues., 5.10 P.M. Recitation 
and laboratory—section A: Thurs., 11.10 A.M., and Mon., 1.40 
to 3.30 P.M.; section B: Thurs., 11.10 A.M., and Tues., 1.40 to 
3.30 P.M.; section D: Thurs., 11.10 A.M., and Fri. 1.40 to 3.30 
P.M.; section E: Thurs., 5.10 P.M., and Mon., 7.40 to 9.30 P.M.; 
section Е: Thurs., 5.10 Р.м., and Tues., 6.40 to 8.30 P.M. 


Physics 11x—same as Physics 11, but offered second semester. 
l'ues. and Thurs., 11.10 A.M., and Fri., 1.40 to 3.30 P.M. 


12 General Physics II* (3) Seeger and Staff 
Electricity; magnetism; the principles underlying the uses of 
electric power in everyday life. Prerequisite: Physics 3-4 or 11. 


Lecture—sections A-D: 'Thurs, 11.10 A.M.; sections E-G: 


* P| s 12, 13, and 14 constitute the basic course in Physics. Students who have credit 
for high-school Physics 1 an accredited high school may omit Physics 3—4 or 11 as a pre- 
requisite to Physics 12 and 13, provided that they pass a qualifying examination given at the 
beginning of the 

Before com 


representative 


ırse (Physics 12 or Physics 13). t 
registration for Physics 11, 12, or 13, each student must obtain from the 


nt an assignment to a class section. 
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13 


14 


55 


Courses of Instruction 


Thurs., 5.10 P.M. Recitation and laboratory—section A: Tues., 
11.10 A.M., and Mon., 1.40 to 3.30 P.M.; section B: Sat., 11.10 
A.M., and Tues., 1.40 to 3.30 P.M.; section C: Tues., 11.10 A.M. 
and Thurs. 1.40 to 3.30 P.M.; section D: Tues., 11.10 A.M. 
and Fri, 1.40 to 3.30 P.M.; section E: Tues, 5.10 P.M., and 
Mon., 7.40 to 9.30 P.M.; section F: Tues., 5.10 P.M. and 6.40 to 
8.50 р.м.; section С: Tues., 5.10 P.M., and Thurs., 6.40 to 
8.30 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—Mon., Wed., and Fri. 5.10 P.M., 


and Tues. and Thurs. 6.30 to 8.30 P.M., nine weeks' term 
(Cheney). 

General Physics III* (3) Seeger and Staff 
Mechanics, sound, and the theory of optical instruments. Pre- 
requisite: Physics 3-4 or II. Lecture—sections A-D: Thurs., 
11.10 A.M.; sections E-G: Thurs., 5.10 P.M. Recitation and 
laboratory—section A: Tues., 11.10 A.M., and Mon., 1.40 t9 
1.30 P.M.; section B: Sat., 11.10 A.M. and Tues., 1.40 to 3-30 
P.M.: section C: Tues., 11.10 A.M., and Thurs., 1.40 to 3.30 Р.М.; 
section D: Tues., 11.10 A.M., and Fri., 1.40 to 3.30 P.M.; section 
E: Tues, 5.10 P.M., and Mon., 7.40 to 9.30 P.M.; section F: 
Tues., s.10 р.м. and 6.40 to 8.30 P.M.; section G: Tues., 5.10 
P.M., and Thurs., 6.40 to 8.30 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 Р.М» 
and Tues. and Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 P.M., nine weeks’ term 
(Brown and Cheney). 

General Physics IV* (2) Brown 
The experimental evidence concerning the nature of light, elec- 
tricity, and matter; practical developments of modern physics, 
Prerequt- 
11.10 


and Staff 


such as X-ray apparatus, electron tubes, and radio. 
site: Physics 12 and 13. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 
A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. Ё 

Summer Sessions 1938 (2)—daily except Sat., 5.10 p.M., SIX 


weeks’ term (Brown). 


Physical Measurements (2) Brown 
Theory and use ot the methods of precise measurement 1n the 
several fields of physics. Prerequisite: Physics 12 and 13. Sec- 


1 B: 


tion A: Tues, 11.10 A.M. and 1.40 to 3.30 P.M.; sectior 
Tues., 5.10 P.M. and 7.30 to 9.30 Р.М. 


the basic course ce 

basic cou £ e- 

1 higt hool may t Physics 3-4 or 11 2% a Pis 
hat they p alifying examination given at 

cs 13) { e 

ı1 r ea le nust obtain from th 


61-62 
I1 3-14 
I 16x 
121-22 
124 
133x 
134x 
143-44 
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The Physical Conception of the Universe (2-2) Gamow 
The relation of physics to the problems of space, time, matter, 
and causality. Prerequisite: Physics 3-4 or its equivalent. 


Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 A.M. 


SECOND GROUP 


Molecular and Atomic Physics (3-3) Teller 
Constituent particles of matter; kinetic theory and the prop- 


erties of macroscopic bodies; spectra and the structure of atoms 


and molecules; introduction to chemi 1 physics. Prerequisite: 


Physics 14; Mathematics 20. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.30 P.M. 
Optics (3) Cheney 
Geometrical optics; elementary theory of wave motion; inter- 


spersion of light; laws 


ference, diffraction, polarization, and 
of thermal radiation. Prerequisite: Physics 14; Mathematics 


20. (Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 


Dynamics and Thermodynamics (3-3) Cheney 
Prerequisite: Physics 14; Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and 
Fri, 5.10 Р.м. (Offered in 1938-39 and alternate years) 
Principles of Electricity (3) Cheney 
An exact consideration of the fundamental phenomena of elec- 
tricity and magnetism, primarily from the experimental stand- 
point; circuit theory, including elementary alternating-current 


circuits. Prerequisite: Physics 14; Mathematics 20. (Offered 


in 1939-40 and alternate years) 


Electronics (3) Brown 
'The phenomena of electron emission from solids; the physical 
properties of electron tubes, and the principles underlying their 
basic applications. Prerequisite: Physics 14, and Physics 124 
or Electrical Engineering 101.  Lectures—M on. and Wed., 
6.10 p.m. Laboratory—section A: Tues. 1.40 to 3.30 P.M.; 
section B: Fri., 6.30 to 8.30 P.M. 


High-Frequency Electrical Phenomena (3) Brown 
High-frequency measurements; applications of electron tubes to 
high-frequency circuits, including amplifiers, oscillators, and 


modulated oscillators. Prerequisite: Physics 133х. (Offered in 


1939-40 and alternate years) 


Experimental Atomic Physics (2 -2) Brown 


A laboratory course designed to parallel the work of Physics 


] 
| 
I 


ee 
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211—12 
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I 
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Courses of Instruction 


113-14. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Physics 113-14 
Section A: Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section B: 1 ri., 7.10 to IO P.M. 


Advanced Physical Measurements (2-2) Brown 
An individual program of experiments is arranged for each 
student in accordance with his preparation and his special inter- 
ests. Prerequisite: Physics 55, and Physics 116x or 124. Sec- 
tion A: Tues., 1.40 to 4.30 P.M.; section B: Fri., 7.10 to 10 Р.М. 
Special Relativity (3) Gamow 
Prerequisite: Physics 121 and 124. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


THIRD Group 


Classical Physical Theory (3 3) Brown 
First semester: dynamics of systems of particles and of rigid 
bodies; generalized coordinates; a brief treatment of general 
thermo-dynamic theory. Second semester: dyn: mics of deform- 
able bodies and incompressible fluids ; electromagnetic field theory 
and the electromagnetic theory of light. Prerequisite: Physics 
121-22 and 124; Mathematics 132 and 171. Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., 5.10 P.M. 

Quantum Physics (3-3) Teller 
Principles of atomic physics. Correspondence between micro- 
physics and macro-physics. Dual description of matter añ 
radiation in terms of waves and particles. Prerequisite: Physics 
113-14; Mathematics 132. Mon. and Wed., 6.10 to 7.25 Р.М. 
Experimental Electronics (3-3) Brown 
Advanced laboratory work of research character. Prerequisite? 
Physics 133x and 143-44. Hours by arrangement, not after 
5 P.M. 

Electron Theory of Metals (3) Seeger 
Theory of the motion of electrons in a crystal lattice, wit 
applications to the physical properties of metals. Prerequisite? 


Physics 221-22 or its equivalent. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 
P.M. (Offered in 1938-39 and alternate years) 

Statistical Mechanics (3) Seeger 
Foundations of classical and quantum statistics, with applica 
tions to gases and crystals. Prerequisite: Physics 113714? 
Mathematics 132. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 

Nuclear Physics (3) Gamow 


Prerequisite: Physics 221-22 or its equivalent. (Offered n 
1939-40) 


291 


Physics 315 


265 Gravitation and Cosmology (3) Gamow 


Prerequisite: Physics 165; Mathematics 132. (Offered in 
1939-40) 


Structure of Molecules (3-3) Teller 
First semester: configuration and vibration of atoms in mole- 
cules; electrical properties ot molecules. Second semester: 


| 


theory of spectra of atoms and molecules; electronic structure 


of matter; the problem of valency. Prerequisite: Physics 221-22 


or its equivalent. (Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 


Seminar: Theoretical Physics (2-2) Gamow 
Individual investigations of special problems. Students not 


L: BER: - 
taking the course are invited to attend the meetings and to 
Participate in the discussions. Fri., 8.10 to 10 P.M. 


SPECIAL METHOD COURSE 


Biology 172, Teaching of Science. 


| 
| 
| 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiology, Executive 
Officer. 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Associate 

Ph.D., Instructor in Physiology. 


4 M.D., Instructor in Physiology. 


Professor of Physiology. 


Alma Fogelberg, 


Robert Custis Grubbs, M.S 


115 Physiology ( 3) Leese 

Lectures coverir 
Prerequisite: one year 
Section / 
1 Thurs., 5 to 6.25 Р.М. 


ig the fundamentals of physiology in its various 
subdivisions. of general science or one 
semester of a biological science. A: Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Tues. anc 


Grubbs 


in the fundamentals of physiology. Pre- 
The two, 115 and 


117 Physiology (1) Fogelberg, 

Laboratory exercises 
yy 115 or its equivalent. 
Sat., 10.10 A.M. to I Р.М. 


118 Physiology Albritton and Staff 
An intensive didactic survey of the various subdivisions 9 
vertebrate physiology, drawing heavily on prerequisite work 11 

1 chemistry, and establishing the concept 9 

made up of variables and their causa 


requisite: Physiol 
117, may be taken concurrently. 


physics, biology, an« 
physiology as a science 
interrelationships. Two hours a week. 


1 Staff 


Albritton anc 


and advanced lectures 
asic tr 


219 Experimental Physiology 

Laboratory work, with conferences 

the laboratory the student is given first a period of b 1 

ing in physiological techniques. He is then offered 4 wide 
of simple problems, each involving the demonstration o 
1 two functional variables. Prob- 
lems are taken from current literature and earlier sources an 
cover the usual subdivisions of lat iding mam 
Training in experimental asiZe 
proof are maintained. Ас 
laboratory work a week. 


ain- 


variety 
a causal relationship betweer 


oratory study, inclu 

| Р e 
malian work. method is emph 

and rigorous standards of Two hour 


lectures and nine hours 01 

221-22 Introduction to Resear h (3-3) Albritton and Stå 
Hours to be arranged. 

Staff 


223 Physiology Conference (elective) The 


One hour a week. 
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Physiology 317 


225 Seminar (elective) Albritton 


Lectures upon the judgment of evidence in med 


ical investiga- 
tion, including testing of the significance of a result. One hour 


of the Emotions lectit Leese 


Lectures upon the genesis and expression of the emotions from 


a physiological point of view. One hour a week. 


28 Research Albritton and Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science, Executive 
Officer. 

William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Political Sctence. 

Colén Eloy Alfaro, Professorial Lecturer on International Law. 

John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LRM. S.D Associate Professor of 


Political Science. 
— —, Assistant Professor of Political Science. 


Shio Sakanishi, Ph.D., Resear: h Associate in Political Science. 
il Science 9-10 
courses in Po- 
ol Politica 


Minimum require major.—Prere 


urs ol second 


Р 


Required: twenty 
lit sal Science or (м 


Science) in related. departments. 


First GROUP 
9-10 Government of the United States (3-3) West, سس‎ 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Mons 
Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M.; section C: Tues., Thurs., and Sate 


5.10 P.M. 
Summer Sessions 1938—Political Science 9 (3), daily except 
Sat., 5.10 P.M., nine weeks’ term (West) ; Political Science 10 


3), daily except Sat., 6.10 P.M., nine weeks’ term (West); Po 
t А.М» 


‘cal Science 9-10 (3-3), daily except Sat., 9.30 to 11.20 


( 
li 
nine weeks’ term (Tillema). 


SECOND GROUP 
111 The Governments of Europe: The Older Democracies (3) 
Tillema 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Fris 
5.10 P.M. 
112 The New Governments of Europe (3) Tillema 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Моп., Wed., and Fri» 
5.10 P.M. 
у ^ P a 
115 Municipal Government (3) Tillem 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. ( Not offered in 1938-39 


116 Political Parties (3) Tillem* 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. (Not offered in 1938-39 


(318) 


128 


193 


194х 


Political Science 319 


Political Theory (3) West 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. (Not offered in 1938-39) 
The Constitution of the United States (3-3) West 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. "Tues, Thurs., and Sat., 


II.IO A.M. 


Legislative Organization (3) West 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. (Not offered in 1938 -39) 
Commercial Law: The Principles of Contract, Agency, and 
Bailments (3) Tillema 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 
9.10 A.M. 
Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—daily except Sat., 6.10 P.M., nine 
weeks' term. 
Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Partnerships, Cor- 
porations, and Bankruptcy (3) Tillema 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. "Tues. Thurs. and Sat., 
9.10 A.M. 
Admiralty (3) Tillema 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. (Not offered in 1938-39) 
Administration (2-2) Tillema 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 
International Organization (3) Johnstone 


Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. (Not offered in 1938 39) 


International Politics (2) Johnstone 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


Summer Sessions 1938 (2)—daily except Sat., 9.30 A.M., six 


weeks' term. 

International Law (3-3) Tillema 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
0.10 Р.М. 

The Near East (3) Johnstone 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
5.10 P.M. 


The Far East: Politics and Government to 1894 (3) Johnstone 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. (Not offered in 1938-39) 
The Far East: Politics and Government since 1894 (3) 

Johnstone 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 


10.10 


A.M. 


Courses of Instruction 
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Summer Sessions 1938 (2)—daily except Sat. 5.10 P.M., Six 
weeks’ term. 
195 Proseminar: Oriental Affairs (3) Johnstone 


Mon., 8.10 to 10 P.M. 


196 Proseminar: Oriental Affairs (3) Johnstone 


(Not offered in 1938-39) 
198 Colonial Dependencies in the Pacific Area (3) Johnstone 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. (Not offered in 1938-39) 
Readings for International Relations Major (3) 


199 Proseminar: 
Johnstone 


Hours to be arranged. 


Tuirp GROUP 


209-10 Seminar (3-3) West 
Wed., 8.10 to 10 P.M. 

275-76 Proseminar: Foreign Service (3-3) Tillema 
Tues., 8.10 to 10 P.M. 

ernational Law and Relations (3-3) Johnstone 


281-82 Seminar: Int 
(Not offered in 1938-39) 
Summer Sessions 1938—Political Science 282 (2), Tues. and 


Thurs., 8.10 to 10 P.M., six weeks' term. 


PSYCHIATRY 


Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, Executive 


Officer. 
Roscoe Willis Hall, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry. 
John Edward Lind, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry. 
Paul Jacob Ewerhardt, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 
Harriet Elizabeth Twombly, A.B. M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Psychiatry. 
Addison McGuire Duval, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 
Winifred Richmond, Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 
Samuel Alexander Silk, Phar. t, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 
Alice Heyl Kiessling, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 
Edgar Deucher Griffin, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 


136 Introductory Medical Psychology (elective) Lind 
The theoretical and practical aspects of the constitution, char- 
acter, and personality as related to Medicine; the psychological 
features in various diseases, with special attention to the patient’s 
personality; the different types of character development and 
their special ways of adaptation. One hour a week. 


246 Organic Psychopathology (elective) Hall 
Ihe common organic-reaction types, illustrated with suitable 


case presentations. One hour a week. 


352 Psychiatry Overholser 
A course on the major psychoses, illustrated by the presentation 
of clinical material and utilized for the purpose of explaining 
the fundamental psychological mechanisms involved. St. Eliz- 
abeths Hospital, one hour a week. 


ری 
A‏ 
A^‏ 


Personality Adjustments Ewerhardt 
Maladaptations occurring in childhood and youth. One hour 
a week for eight weeks. 

441-42 Ward Work The Staff 
The personal examination of the various types of psychosis 
and the writing by the student of a formal report of the mental 
examination, followed by a review of the cases with an instruc- 
tor. St. Elizabeths Hospital, two hours a week. 

(321) 


— — 


Lind 
the etiology, the psycho- 
various psychoneuroses. 
ek for twelve weeks. 


Courses of Instruction 


443-44 Psychoneurosis 
A course on the descriptive aspects, 
pathology, and the treatment of the 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, one hour a we 

Richmond 

methods for the purpose 

capacities. 


Personality Profiles 
Utilization 
of determining individuals’ 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, one hour 


of psychological testing 
limitations and special 
a week for four weeks. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology, Executive 
Officer. 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 

Steuart Henderson Britt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

John Porte: Foley, Jr h.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Katharine Tait Omwake, Ph.D., Visiting Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology. 

William Moore Loman, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology. 


1 General Psychology* (3) Hunt, Britt, Foley 
The fundamental principles underlying human behavior. Sec- 
tion A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; section C: Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 


A.M. to 12.25 P.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M.; 


section E: Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 

Psychology 1x—same as Psychology 1, but offered second se- 
mester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3)— section A: daily except Sat., 8.30 
A.M., nine weeks’ term; section B: daily except Sat., 5.10 P.M., 
nine weeks' term (Hunt). 


> 


Applied Psychology* (3) Hunt, Britt, Foley 
The applications of psychology in business, industry, medicine, 
law, athletics, education, and art. Section A: Mon., Wed., and 
Fri, 9.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; 
section C: Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 A.M. to 12.25 P.M.; section 
D: Mon., Wed. 

Psychology 2x—same a 
ter. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—daily except Sat., 6.10 P.M., nine 


and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 
s Psychology 2, but offered first semes- 


weeks' term (Omwake). 


Р 1 e >, loew 
logy 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology. 


(323) 


Kan, 
"apes > 
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22 Introduction to Educa ional Psychology* (3) Dreese 
Individual differences and their educational significance; the 
psychology of learning, with special emphasis on adolescence. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M. 

SECOND Group* 

115 Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt 
The causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the various 
types of mental disorders. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 Р.М. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3)— daily except Sat., 6.10 P.M., nine 
weeks’ term. 

118 Structural Factors in Behavior (2) Hunt 
The endocrine glands and other chemical factors as they affect 
behavior. Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 A.M. 

121 Educational Psychology (3) Dreese 
Parallels Psychology 22, but is designed for teachers of experi- 
ence and for graduate students. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 Р.М. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (2)—daily except Sat., 8.30 A.M., SIX 
weeks’ term. 

125 Child Psychology (3) Dreese 
A genetic approach to the study of the child in the home. Mon, 
Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M. 

Psychology 125x—same as Psychology 125, but offered second 
semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 5.10 P.M. 

128 Psychology of Adolescence (3) Dreese 
A survey of the physical, emotional, social, and intellectual char- 
acteristics of the adolescent. (Offered in 1939-40 and alter- 
nate years) 

129 Educational and 1 ocational Guidance (2) Dreese 
A survey of the techniques used in guidance. Mon., 7.30 Р.М. 

131 Psychological Tests (2) Hunt 
A survey of psychological tests and their more common uses 
in business, industry, law, and medicine. ‘Tues. and 'Thur$» 
IO.IO A.M. 

132 Individual Psy: hological Testing (2) Hunt 

. Р ۰ . e © p я Тї 
Instruction and practice in (ће giving ої the Binet test and othe 
individual psychological tests. Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 А.М. 
е gy 1 is prereq courses I logy 


134 


141 


161 


180 


191—92 
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Educational Measurements (2) Dreese 
The construction and use of the newer types of educational 
tests. Mon., 7.30 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (2)—daily except Sat., II.30 A.M., six 
weeks' term. 
Personnel Psychology (3) Loman 
'The principles of job analysis; 
instruction in the use of standard- 


methods of selection, placement, 


and promotion of personnel; 
ized tests and research methods in cooperation with the per- 
sonnel officers in local industrial or 


Thurs., 6.10 to 7.30 P.M. 


nizations. Tues. and 


Psychology of Advertising and Selling (3) Loman 
Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.30 P.M. 


Psychology and Law (3) Britt 
May be elected by prelegal students and others. The psycho- 
logical and sociological implications of the work of courts and 


ot the le 1 profession. Mon., Wed., and Fri., II.IO A.M. 


Social Psychology (3) Britt 
'The behavior of individuals in their reactions to other indi- 
viduals and in social situations. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


Psychology 151x—same as Psychology 151, but offered sec- 


ond semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M. 

3) Britt 
formation, and control of public opinion in 
> rerequisite : 


Public Opinion 
The backgroun: 
school, church, press, radio, theater, and politics. I 
Psychology 151. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


{ 
{ 
1 


Comparative Psychology (3) Foley 
A survey of psychological phenomena in infrahuman organisms, 
the evolution of animal behavior 


with special emphasis upon 
(Offered in 1939-40 and alter- 


from the lowest forms to man. 
nate years) 
Omwake 


Systematic Psychology (3) 
and contemporary psychological 


Current psychological problems 
schools. 

9 4 - 1 . beer пи. 
Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 5.10 P.M., nine weeks 


term. 
Experimental Psychology (3-3) Foley 


Technique and application of experimental methods to various 


fields of psychology. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 to 6.25 P.M. 
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THIRD Group* 


201-2 Proseminar in Psychology (3-3) Britt, Foley 
First semester: the historical origin and development of per- 
sistent concepts and problems in psychology ; second semester: 
a comparative and critical survey ot the contemporary psycho- 
logical schools. Admission by permission of the instructors. 
Tues., 7.30 P.M. 

221—22 Seminar: Educational Psychology (3-3) Dreese 

First semester: individual differences; second semester: learn- 

ing and measurements. 'Tues., 7.30 P.M. 


Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) Dreese 
Problems relating to the motivation of behavior, with special 


N 
N 
دی‎ 


reference to education. 

Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 9.30 A.M., Six weeks’ 
term. 

231-32 Seminar: Test Construction (3-3) Hunt 
The principles underlying the construction and application of 
psychologic al, educational, and vocational tests, with practice in 
the construction of tests. Training will be given in the use © 
advanced statistical methods in the evaluation and standardiza- 
tion of tests. Fri., 7.30 P.M. 

251-52 Seminar: Social Psychology (3-3) Foley, Britt 
First semester: psychological phenomena in different human 
cultures, with special emphasis upon the social conditioning 9 
human behavior; second semester: the significant problems an 


experiments of social psychology. Thurs., 7.30 Р.М. 


* Psychology 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in Psyct logy 


Willard 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking, 


Executive Officer. 


Harold Friend Harding, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public Speaking. 


Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Speaking. 
Winfield DeWitt Bennett, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Speaking. 


N 


w 


First Group 


The Staff 


Principles of Effective Speaking (3) 
Short informative and persuasive speeches; delivery practice; 
pronunciation, enunciation, and diction; impromptu speaking; 
parliamentary procedure. Speech recordings are required. 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
II.IO A.M.: section D: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M.; section 
E: Mon., Wed., and Fri. 6.10 p.m.; section Е: Tues. and 
Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 

Public Speaking 1x—same as Public Speaking 1, but offered 
second semester. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; 
section B: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 A.M.; section C: Mon., 


Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


Principles of Effective Speaking (3) The Staff 
Special emphasis is placed on persuasive and entertaining 
speeches. This course is a continuation of Public Speaking 1, 
which is prerequisite. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
10.10 A.M. ; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 
Principles of Effective Speaking (2) The Staff 
'This course is similar to Public Speaking 1, but offered for two 
semester-hours of credit. Not open to students who have 
credit for Public Speaking 1. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 
$.10 P.M.; section B: Tues., 8.10 to 10 P.M. 

Public Speaking 3x—same as Public Speaking 3, but offered 


second semester. Tues., 8.10 to 10 P.M. 


Principles of Effective Speaking (2) The Staff 
This course is similar to Public Speaking 2, but offered for two 
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Courses of In 


struction 


semester-hours of credit. Not open to students who have 


credit for Public Speaking 2. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 


11 Argumentation and Debate (3) The Staff 
The methods of influencing the beliefs or actions of others by 
means of reasoned discourse; practice debates on problems and 

on public questions. Prerequisite: Public Speaking 1. Mon., 

Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 

Public Speaking 11x—same as Public Speaking 11, but offered 

second semester. Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 А.М.} 

section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M.; section C: Mon., 


Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


21 Oral Reading (2) Harding 
History of reading aloud, with special attention to meaning, 
pronunciation, enunciation, vocal refinement, and delivery; study 
and appreciation of selections from both poetry and prose. Sec- 
tion A: Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and 


4 


Thurs., 6.10 P.M. 

22 Oral Reading (2) Harding 
This course is a continuation of Public Speaking 21, which is 
prerequisite. Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 A.M. 

31 Business Speeches (2) Yeager 
Oral reports, good-will speeches, sales talks, inspirational 
speeches, discussion of policy, and after-dinner speeches. Pre- 
requisite: Public Speaking 1. Section A: Tues. and Thurs» 
9.10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 


32 Personal Conferences and Interviews (2) Yeager 
Interviewing others to obtain information and persuading others 
practice conferences 


to believe or act in personal conferences; 
'Tues. and 


and interviews. Prerequisite: Public Speaking 1. 
Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 


SECOND GROUP 


107-8 Formal Speeches and Parliamentary Procedure (2-2) Roberts 


Speeches of nomination, eulogy, presentation, acceptance, wel- 
come, response, introduction, and commemoration; popular 
talks; parliamentary procedure. Prerequisite: five semester- 
hours of Public Speaking. Section A: Tues. and Thurs» 
11.10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 
110 Radio Speaking (2) 

Radio speeches, interviews, and disc ussions ; 
tors and news reporting. Prerequisite: five semester-hov 
Public Speaking. Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 A.M. | 


Yeager 
news commenta- 
irs 0 


110 


122 


141 
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Congressional Debate (2) Harding 
Study of current public questions being debated in the House 
and Senate of the United States; techniques of discussion both 
in committee and on the floor, including rules, procedure, hear- 
ings, questioning, cross-examination, refutation, and rebuttal. 
Prerequisite: five semester-hours of Public Speaking. Tues. 
and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 


Advanced Argumentation and Debate (3) The Staff 
Advanced study of reasoned discourse and its application to 
practical speech problems; practice debates. Prerequisite: Pub- 
lic Speaking 11. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 

Public Speaking 122x—same as Public Speaking 122, but 
offered first semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M. 


Advanced Debate Practice (1) The Staff 
Open only to members of the men’s and women’s intercollegiate 
debate squads. Public debates and debate conferences, Admis- 
sion by permission of the instructor. Hours to be arranged. 

Advanced Debate Practice (1) The Staff 
Open only to members of the men’s and women’s intercollegiate 
Public debates and debate conferences. Admis- 
Hours to be arranged. 


debate squads. 


sion by permission of the instructor. 


Group Thinking (2) Yeager 


The process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and 
small groups. Prerequisite: four semester-hours of Public 
Speaking. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 P.M. 


Conference Leadership (2) Yeager 
Training leaders for forum conferences, including panel discus- 
sions of all kinds, and for small and large chairman-group con- 
ferences. Prerequisite: Public Speaking 131. Tues. and Thurs., 
6.10 P.M. 


Classical Orators and Oratory (3) Harding 
Rhetorical theory of Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, and Longinus; 


ially those of Demos- 


study of Greek and Roman orations, espec 
thenes and Cicero. Prerequisite: five semester-hours of Public 
Speaking. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


English Orators and Oratory (3) Roberts 
A survey of English orators and oratory from the sixteenth cen- 


tury to recent times. Prerequisite: five semester-hours of 


Public Speaking. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


American Orators and Oratory (3) Yeager 
A survey of American orators and oratory from Colonial days 
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151-52 
191-92 

201-2 
209-10 
221-22 
231-32 


Courses of Instruction 


to recent times. Prerequisite: five semester-hours of Public 


Speaking. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 A.M. 
Advanced Oral Reading (2-2) 


Reading aloud of more difficult selectior 
Prerequisite: Public Speaking 21 


Harding 


1s from poetry and prose, 


especially parts from plays. 
and 22. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


History of the Theory of Public Speaking (3-3) Harding 


reading of English writers on rhetorical theory with 
Whately, and Campbell. 
Hours to be 


Rapid 
special attention to Wilson, Blair, 
Prerequisite: Public Speaking 141, and 142 or 143. 
arranged. 
THIRD GROUP 

Leadership (3 3) 

Yeager 
131 and 132. Hours to be 


Studies in Group Thinking and Conference 


Prerequisite: Public Speaking 


arranged. 
Harding 


7.2 


Classical Orators and Oratory (3-3) 
Public Speaking 141. Hours to be arranged. 
Studies in English Orators and Oratory (3 3) Roberts 
Prerequisite: Public Speaking 142. Hours to be arranged. 
Yeager 


Hours to be arranged. 


Studies in 
Prerequisite : 


Studies in American Orators and Oratory (3-3) 


4 


Prerequisite: Public Speaking 143. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


George Neely Henning, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Romance Languages, 
Executive Officer. 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages. 

Cecil Knight Jones, Litt.B., Adjunct Professor of Spanish American 
Literature. 

Merle Irving Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 

Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Instructor in Romance Langua ges. 

1 


Luis Quintanilla, Ph.B., L.-és-L., Associate in Romance Languages. 


Minimum requirements for the major.—French— hours 


of second- or th roup 's, except 107-8. ter- 
hours of se r thir urses І lages— 
twe of or ti in each 


> purpose of waiv ing re 
99, 110, and 185, w 
iation uld consult the Executive Officer of the Der art- 


oral and written. Candı- 


FRENCH 
First GROUP 

11-2 First-Year French (3-3) Protzman and Staff 
For beginners. Grammar; composition; drill in pronunciation; 
translation of modern French prose. Section A: Tues., Thurs., 
and Sat., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 
A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M.; section D: 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M.; section E: Tues. and 'Thurs., 

6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 
Summer Sessions 1938 (3-3)—daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 


P.M., nine weeks' term (Doyle). 


15-6 Second-Year French (3-3) Henning and Staff 
Advanced grammar and composition; translation of modern 
French prose. Prerequisite: French 1-2 or two years of high- 
school French. Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 A.M.; 
section B: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 A.M.; section C: Mon., 
Wed., and Fri, 11.10 A.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and F 


11.10 A.M.; section E: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M.; section 
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F: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3-3)—daily except Sat., 6.10 to 
8 AM., nine weeks’ term (Protzman). 
* (3-3) Quintanilla 
high-school French. 
Tues. and Thurs. 


17-8 Elementary Conversation and Composition 
Prerequisite: French 1-2 or two years of 
Admission by permission of the instructor. 


5.10 to 6.25 P.M. 


SECOND GROUP 


دیا 


+107-8 Advanced Conversation and Composition* (3 ) Quintanilla 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 А.М. 


Prerequisite: French 7-8. 
Seventeenth to the 


4115-16 Survey of French Literature from the 
Twentieth Century (3-3) 
Prerequisite: French 5-6. 


Section A will be conducted if 
French so far as practicable. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fris 
10.10 A.M. (Cornwell) ; section B: Tues, Thurs., and Sat» 


< 10 Р.м. (Protzman). 

+119-20 Literature of the Sixteenth Century (3-3) Protzman 
Prose, poetry, drama, and memoirs of the French Renaissance: 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Marot, la Pléiade, ¢ Class 
analysis of texts; collateral reading. Prerequisite: French 

History 120. (Offered in 1939-49 


yarnier, etc. 


115-16. Recommended: 


and alternate years) 


4121-22 Literature of the Seventeenth Century (3 -3) Henning 
History, philosophy, criticism, memoirs, letters, eloquence, 
Prerequisite: French 115-10. (Offered 


drama, fiction, poetry. 
in 1939-40 and alternate years) 


1123-24 Literature of the Eighteenth Century (3 3) Deibert 
History, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry: 
the “salons”, the idea of progress, the idea of science. Transla- 

Pre- 


lectures on literature and history. 


tion; collateral reading; 
6.10 to 7-25 Р.М. 


requisite: French 115-16. 
(Offered in 1938-39 and alternate years) 


Tues. and Thurs., 


4125-26 The Romantic Movement (3-3) Henning 
History, drama, fiction, poetry. Translation ; collateral reat 
Fren 


ing; lectures on literature and history. Prerequisite: 
115-16. Mon., Wed., and Fri. «10 P.M. (Offered in 1 


and alternate years) 


938-39 


ents of two yeas 


* Neither French 7-8 nor 107-8 may 
of modern languages, nor may they be « yunted tows 
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Literature of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries from 

1850 to the Present (3-3) Henning 
History, drama, fiction, poetry. "Translation; collateral read- 
Prerequisite: French 


ing; lectures on literature and hist 
] alternate years) 


115-16. (Offered in 1939-40 


French Drama 1-3) Protzman 
$ > 
ies from 


Study of the principal dramatic 
representative 
1 


iss OI suppic- 


Tues., Thur 


and Sat., 10.10 A.M. (Offered in 1938-39 and alternate years) 


Modern Fi 1 
Prerequisite: French 115-16. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M. 


(Offered in 1938-39 and alternate years) 


4 сә a 
the origins to the present, with 


complete plays and individual 


mentary plays. Prerequi 


1800 to the Present (3-3) Henning 


n from 


THIRD Group 


Seminar: French Lyric Poetry of the Nineteenth Century (3-3) 
Henning 


я „Ф = 
Prerequisite: а second-group cour ture. Thurs., 
7.30 to 9.30 P.M. (Offered in 1938-39 and ılternate years) 


Moliere (3-3) Henning 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in ‘ren 1 


(Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years 


Old French* (3 3) Doyle 
i de land, the works of 
and phology of Old 
French, with an outline of its development tl rough Vulgar 


: и i a ы: 
I atin; survey of French literature to the end of the th rteenth 


Philol 1 1 
ılology and literature: 


Ms £5 4 
Chrétien de Troyes, et 


century. Prerequisite: a second-group course in French litera- 
ture: elementary knowledge of Latin. Hours to be arı inged. 
Middle French* (3-3) Doyle 
French literature of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


Prerequisite: a second group course in French literature. Hours 


1. 


to be arrange 


SPANISH 
First Group 
Deibert and Staff 


First-Y ear Spanish (3-3) 
For beginners. Grammar; composition; drill and pronuncia- 


tion: translation of modern Spanish prose. Section A: Tues., 
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Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri» 
11.10 A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M.; section 
D: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M.; section E: Mon., Weds» 


and Fri., 6.10 P.M.; section F: Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 


7.25 P.M. 
Summer Sessions 1938 (3-3) —daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 


P.M., nine weeks’ term (Alonso). 


+5-6 Second-Year Spanish (3 3) Doyle and Staff 

Advanced grammar and composition; translation of modern 
Spanish prose. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years of high- 
school Spanish. Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 A.M’ 
section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M.; section C: Mons 
Wed. and Fri., 5.10 P.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and Fris 


6.10 P.M. 
Summer Sessions 1938 (3-3)—daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 
P.M., nine weeks’ term (C orliss). 
+7-8 Elementary Conversation and C omposition* (3-3) Alonso 
Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years of high-school Spanish; 


permission of the instructor. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 to 6.25 Р.М: 


SECOND GROUP 
4107-8 Advanced Conversation and Composition* (3 3) 
Prerequisite: Spanish 7-8. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


1115-16 Survey of Spanish Literature (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Spanish 5-6. ( Not offered in 1938-39) 


4121-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age, Sixteenth and Sevei 


teenth Centuries (3-3) Corliss 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderén; the classic drama, fiction, 
the ballad, lyric poetry. Translation; collateral reading; lec 

tures. (Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 
4125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) Corliss 
centuries: 


Prose and poetry of the nineteenth and twentieth c 
Mon., Wed., and Fri, 11.10 A.M. (Offered in 1938-39 an 


alternate years) 


, , , r es 
4127-28 Spanish American Literature (3-3) Jon 

Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M. (Offered in 1938-39 2 

alternate years) 
| ; : y nes 
129 Literature of Argentina and Uruguay (3) Ja 
(Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 
ә Neither | 7-8 nor 107-8 t t juirement® 
› | 1 h remenê 


1249 %0 


176 


Literatures 33 


л 


R La 10 nd 
xomance sanguages апа 


The Modernist Movement in Spanish America (3) Jones 
(Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 

THIRD GROUP 
Seminar in Spanish Literature (3-3) Jones 


Che romantic movement in Spain. Prerequisite: а second-group 


course in Spanish literature. (Offered in 1939-40 and alternate 


years) 
Seminar in Spanish American Literature (3-3) Jones 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in Spanish; Spanish 127-28 


is recommended. (Offered in 1938-39 and 


Tues., 7.45 Р.М. 
alternate years) 

Old Spanish* (3-3) 

Literature and philology: Poema del Cid, Libro de 
Amor, Conde Lucanor, etc.; Menéndez Pidal’s Manual ele- 
mental de gramática histórica española and Ford’s Old Spanish 


Doyle 


Buen 


Readings. Prerequisite: a second-group course in Spanish 
literature; an elementary knowledge of Latin. Hours to be 
arranged. 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES 

SPECIAL METHOD COURSE 
Teaching of Romance Languages (2) Doyle 


Current methods and materials. Hours to be arranged. 


1 be given in 


SOCIOLOGY 


Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology, Exec utive 
Officer. 


t y-four semes- 
y ith special permis- 
lowing closely related courses 
nd 146; History 171-725 
102. Additional courses 


The major.—Prerequi 


r-hours of second- an 


First Group 


27 Organization of Society (3) Wells 
The origin and development of culture; man’s social natures 
types of groups and social institutions; social processes; socia 
change and social control. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fris 
10.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—daily except Sat, 7.30 А.М» 
nine weeks’ term. 


28 Problems of Society (3) Wells 


Geographic and population problems; psycho-physical problems; 
problems of race and nativity, social institutions, and socia 
control. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; section 


B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


SECOND Group 


: : au 7 
120 Educational Sociology (3) Wells 

The relation of the school to the community; school culture; 

social control in the school; sociological principles for the con“ 

struction of the curriculum. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M: 

Summer Sessions 1938 (2)—daily except Sat., 9.30 A-M- 51 

weeks’ term. 

Wells 
their 8081 
urban per 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 
The origin and growth of cities; types of cities; 


structure, composition, functions, and problems; К 
sonalities and institutions; urbanization and social control 
city planning. ' 
Summer Sessions 1938— daily except Sat., 5.10 P.M., nine weeks 
term. 


(336) 


201-2 


215-16 


Child Welfare P: oblems ( 


Social aspects of 


1 mort 


13 Lt] 
child morbidity 


} } me n , r | } I» 
the home, play group, and school; 


socializing the 


the physically handicapped child; dependent children; child 


labor; juvenile delinquen y. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 


Criminology (3) -= 
The nature, types, and distribution of crime; causes of criminal 
behavior; the machinery of justice; types of treatment; recidi- 
vism and rehabilitation; crime-prevention programs. Tues. 
and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 
Social Control (3) Wells 
History of social control; types and techniques of control; pres- 
ent conflict between control systems; social control and the 
tuture of civilization. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 
Social Planning (3) Wells 
Utopian social planning; sociological principles basic to sound 
social planning; fields of present growth in social planning; 
social planning and the New Deal. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
6.10 P.M. 
The Modern Family (3) Wells 
Biological and historical backgrounds; role of the family in the 
development of personality and society; modern problems of 
celibacy, courtship, marri relations, economic adjustment, 
parent-child relations; family disorganization and reorganiza- 
tion. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M. 

THIRD Group 
Proseminar: Co mparative Sociology (3-3) Wells 


Historical study of the development of social thought. ( Offered 
in 1939-40 and alternate years) 

. . 71. 
Proseminar: Social Research (3-3) Wells 
The study of literature and of the tools of social research is 
followed by a group project and by individual research. Thurs., 
7.10 P.M. 

Seminar (3-3) Wells 


` * * . . + ct . 
Community studies and original research. (Not offered in 


1938-39) 


STATISTICS 


Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics, Executive Officer. 


—, Instructor in Statistics. 


natics 2, 19 
> So il "Se jences, 
Requit ed: an 

to charé acterize, 
which i is foun 

‚ (c) correlation, 

analy and (/) col- 

of twenty-four semester 
to Statistics. For furthef 


U 


"um requirement 


аау1зег, 


SECOND GROUP 


+101-2 Economic and Sociological Statistics (3-3) Weida and Staff 
The use of statistics in economics, business, and sociology? 


sources of data; collection and assembling of statistics; tabula- 
tion; graphical analysis; averages; measures ot dispersion; fre- 
quency distributions; index numbers; time series; the norm 


curve; correlation. Prerequisite: at least one entrance unit if 
Algebra. Lecture—section A: Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 А.М.) 
section В: Моп. and Wed., 5.10 Р.м. Labor: itory—section M: 

'Tues. and Thurs., 12.10 to 1 P.M.; section N: Mon., 7.10 to 9 
P.M.; section O: Tues., 7.10 to 9 P.M.; section P: Thurs. 7:19 


to 9 P.M. 8 
Summer Sessions 1938 (3-3)—daily except Sat., 6.10 to 
P.M., nine weeks’ term (Weida). 
103 Charts and Graphs (3) Я 
Maps and diagrams; classification charts; route and composite 


charts; bar charts; pictograms; scales; curves; cycles; rate-0 
change curves; probability curves; nomograms. Pre requisite? 
Statistics 101-2. (Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 


_ 8 


104 Advanced Economic and Sociological Statistics (3) al 
: - 
An advanced study of correlation analysis and frequency analy 
sis; an advanced study of sources, their uses and limitations) 


an 


thorough study of the problems of practical sampling 
methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2. 


(338) 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


Statistics 


Statistics I04x—same as Statistics 104, but offered first se- 
mester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 
Act rial Theory (3) 


The theory and techniques of life annuit 


> insurance, group 
realth insurance, 


insurance, industrial insurance, accident and 1 


is designed to prepare 


Pre 


{ 1 > E 
and fraternal insurance. [he course 


tuarial soci 


students for the examinations of the actuar 


requisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1938-39) 


Statistical Analysis of Economic Fluctuations ——— 


An advanced study of the methods and problems of analyzing 
prices and price movements, production, employment, and cost 
i ycles and strui 


the technique of analyzing business 


| , 
tural changes in the economy; a survey of the attempt to tore 
} .. ч "ме" А 

business changes. Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2; Econom 


ics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 
i 


and alternate years) 


(Offered in 1938-39 


Econometrics (3) 
atical methods used by the classical and 
ied to the fundamental equa- 


The mathem modern 
writers so far as these are appl 
tions of exchange, production on the part of various ty 
апд, utility and disutility, and to an 


producers, supply and dem 
mentary study of interest and taxation. Prerequisite: 5ta- 
tistics 101-2: M: thematics 20. (Not offered in 1938 39) 


pes of 


Theory estment (3) 
Interest nd discount; nr and sinking 
ц s; valuation of bonds and loan 


t least one entrance unit in Algebra. 


associations. Prerequisite: a 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 A.M. 


Elementary Theory of Life Insurance (3) 


ple forms of life insur 


Life annuities; net premiums 


ance; v ıatıon of lite-insurance 


one entrance unit in Algebra 


Index Numbers (3) 


Various types of index numbers developed and compared, with 


hting ; 


meaning and utility; methods of we 


emphasis on th 


of calculation and other 


tests; speed 


the reversal and cir 


practical considerations. Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2. Mon., 
Wed., and Fri. ло P.M. (Offered іп 1938-39 and alternate 


Mechanical Tabulation (3) 


Ihe theory and mechanism of the various sorting and tabulat- 


Courses of Instruction 


hines; code cards and their preparation for particular 


ing mac 
Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2. 


and extensive types of analysis. 
(Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 


{113-14 Business and Government Statistics (3-3) 
leather; petroleum; metals; agriculture; cement; con 


Sources 4 
foreign 


struction; railroads; commodity prices; retail trade; 
trade; profits; general and regional business activity. Prerequi- 


site: Statistics 101-2. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 P.M. 


1131-32 Statistics in Psychology and Education (3-3) Weida and Staff 

The use of statistics in psychology and education; sources of 
assembling of statistics; tabulation; graph- 
measures of dispersion; frequency dis- 
tributions; intelligence and achievement quotients; the normal 
Prerequisite: at least one entrance unit 1n 
Laboratory 
7.10 t0 


data; collection and 


ical analysis; averages; 


curve; correlation. 
Algebra. Lecture—Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 P.M. 
section N: Tues., 7.10 to 9 P.M.; section О: Thurs., 


9 P.M. 


133 Factor Analysis (2) 

The resolution of mental abilities into factors; the two-factor 
and tetrad differ- 
riables- 


] alter- 


theory; the multiple tactor theory; tetrads 
ences; tetrad correlation and reliability; overlapping va 
Prerequisite: Statistics 131-32. ({ )ffered in 1939-40 anc 
nate years) 

ıss The Method of Least Squares and Theories of Error 
Differences and interpolation; moment coefficients ; 
corrections: the Normal and other error functions; 

practical Fourier analysis; confidenc 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 20: 
alternate 


(3) Weida 
Sheppard $ 
I egendre’s 


principle; likelihood ; e in- 


tervals; chi-test; graduation. 
Hours to be arranged. (Offered in 1938-39 and 
years) 
156 Biometry (3) 

Statistics derived from living things, or things whic 
some time been living; the data and laws of human 
morbidity, and demography. Prerequisite: Mathematics 20 
and a basic course in the field of application. (Not offered M 


h have 2 
mortality: 


1938-39) 
157 Intermediate Theoretii al Statistics (3) 


т . . . е 
Problems and concepts of mathematical statistics; simp! 
correlation suf” 


face; random-sampling fluctuations; Lexis theory; Gram 
~ А . " . 7 е 
Charlier series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offer 
in 1938-39) 


sampling; frequency functions of one v ıriable; 


100 


t161~62 


t163 64 


{201 2 


ting (3) 
Empirical and graduation formulas; Pearson and other systems 
of curves; Fourier analysis; Thiele's semi-invariants. Prerequi- 


site: Mathematics 20. (Offered in 1939-40 and alternate years) 
Analysis of Variance (2) Weida 
$ imple x : 

A simple technique for segregating from comparable groups of 
le to specific sources; a method to 


| FR | 
data the variation traceab 
error freed of that part of the 


estimate the experimental 


variability the origin of which is known. Prerequisite: Statis- 


tics 101-2. Hours to be arra 

Summer Sessions 1938 (3)—daily except Sat., 5.10 P.M., nine 
weeks’ term. 
Proseminar : Theoretical and Applied Statistics (3-3) Weida 
This course is designed to coordinate the content of the bac- 
Admission by permission of the instructor. 


calaureate major. 
Hours to be arranged. 

Weida 
analvsis, and discussion of 
lue to groups of indi- 


In ò rvice Seminar (2 2) 
This semir is devoted to the study, 


ее з : 
problems and research of interest and va 
Admission by permission 


а N 
viduals who have a common interest. 4 


of the instructor. Hours to be arranged. 
THIRD GROUP 
Trend Analysis of Statistics (3-3) 


Weierstrass’ theorem; fitted polynom 
orthogonal systems; function param- 


s: data sums and aver- 


ages; factorial moments; 


for function arcs. Pre- 
(Not offered in 


eters; moment-equivalence conditions 
requisite: Statistics 101-2; Mathematics 20. 
1938-39) 

Weida 
definition; Bayes’ theorem; 
Bernoulli’s theorem; expectation; law of large numbers; proba- 
bilities in continuum; limit theorems; distribution laws. Ad- 
Tues. and Thurs., 


) d esa 
Probability (2-2) 

\ 1 * - ае . . 
Scope; classical definition, limit 


mission by permission of the instructor. 


5.10 P.M. 


Advanced Theoretical Statistics (3-3) Weida 


Sampling theory; measures of relation; estimation and statis- 


tical inference; confidence intervals; contingency analysis; max- 
imum likelihood; multivariate distribution analysis. Admission 


by permission of the instructor. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 P.M. 


201 


Courses of Instruction 


Seminar: Theoretical and Applied Statistics (3-3) Weida 
Reading and research in theoretical and applied statistics. Ad- 
mission by permission of the instructor. Hours to be arranged. 
Interpolation (3) 

Weierstrass’ theorems; 
interpolation formulas 
mainder term and applications; 
and other numbers and polynomials. 
(Not offered in 1938-39) 


displacement symbols and differences} 
in one and several variables with re- 
factorial coefficients ; Bernoulli 
Admission by permission 


of the instructor. 


Numerical Integration and Differentiation (3) 

Various differentiation and summation formulas; 
integration of differential equations; 
mechanical cubature: 
(Not offered in 


mechanical 


quadrature; numerical 
numerical solution of integral equations; 
Admission by permission of the instructor. 


1938-39) 


SURGERY 


Charles Stanley White, M.D., Professor of Surgery, Executive Officer. 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery. 
Harry Hyland Kerr, M.D.C.M., Clinical Professor of Surgery. | 
Paul Stirling Putzki, M.D.. Clinical Professor of Surgery. | 
l | 
Arch Lockhart Riddick. A B.. M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery. | 
William Berry Marbury, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery. | 
Custis Lee Hall, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery. | 
John Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. | 
Herbert Hermann Schoenfeld, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. | 
Willi im Warren S iger, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. | 
Cline N, Chipman, M.D., Associate in Anesthesia. | 
Guy Whitman Le adbetter, B.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery. | 
Benjamin Franklin Dean, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Surgery. | 
Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery. | 


Charles Wilbur Hyde, M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Anesthesia. 

Francis George Speidel, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesia. 1 
Philip Oscar Pelland, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. | 
Stewart Maxw ell Grayson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
Nathan Norman Smiler, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 

Richard Knight Thompson, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery. 
Edward Alexander Cafritz, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
Hazen Eugene Cole, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
Crenshaw Douglas Briggs, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
William Wiley Chase, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
James Lloyd Collins, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
William Ross Morris, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 

Arthur James Mourot, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


126 Introductory Surgical Clinics White and Staff 
Obvious and classical cases are presented to the students, whose 
background of the structure of the body serves to give them 
an understanding of the cases. Two hours a week. 


(343) 


327-28 


331-32 


339-40 


345-40 


414 


416 


Courses of Instruction 


General Surgery Borden 
Course of lectures and recitations covering surgical diseases of 
the neck and chest, herniae, amputations, and pre- and post- 
operative treatment. One hour a week for twenty-eight weeks. 


Anesthesia (elective) Chipman 
Theoretical and practical instruction is given in the use © 
general and local anesthetic agents. One hour a week for nine 
weeks. 

Dispensary Clinic 'The Staff 
Dispensary instruction in the principles and practice of Surgery: 
Instruction of small groups is given in General Surgery and the 
specialties, including anesthesia, neurosurgery, orthopedics, 
proctology, and oral surgery. University Hospital, one section, 
two and one-half hours daily; Emergency Hospital, one section, 
one and one-half hours daily; Children’s Hospital, one section, 
one and three-fourths hours a week. 


General Surgery White, Putzki, Riddick 
Course of lectures and recitations covering Surgery as appli 
to the neck, thorax, gastro-intestinal tract, and the bones an 
skeletal muscles. One hour a week. 


Fractures and Dislocations Leadbetter 


One hour a week for twenty-three weeks. 

Surgical Technique Marbury 
This course comprises a series of demonstrations of surgic& 
instruments and appliances, with a practical demonstration 0 
their uses. The preparation of the patient, the operating room, 
the materials commonly used, and the duties of each member of 
an operating team are carefully presented, with the detaile 
consideration of minor operations and the post-operative man“ 
agement and complications. As far as possible, the lectures will 
be supplemented by clinical application. One hour a week for 
twenty weeks. 


Surgical Pathological Conference (elective) Briggs and Staf 


Students who elect this conference will be presented 3 

é s д $ E ~ase 

selected surgical cases. After clinical discussion of the on d 
wi 


the pathological material, both gross and microscopic, 
shown. One hour a weck. 


Orthopedics (elective) logy 
pum A . 2 ogy: 
The course includes the etiology, pathology, symptomato e 
T3 А 0. ^ 1 . n 
and treatment of congenital and acquired diseases ol the bo 


d in the 


and joints, and the clinical instruction in treatment аП 


N 


N 
A 


ггеспоп of detormi 


use of appliances for the 


a week for sixteen weeks. 


Private Practice of Surgery (elective White and Staff 


urgery 
Stude 1 s é : s Sree 
tudents who elect this course will be given instruction in the 


ibers of the staff, where they 


private 


ces of various 


may observe the private practice of surgery. 


General Surgery White 
One hour a week. 
Surgical Clinic White and Staff 


Demonstration to the entire class of the various surgical dis- 
eases, with stress upon the differential diagnosis and pre- and 
post operative care. University Hospital, two hours a week for 
thirty-two weeks; Gallinger Hospital, four sections, one and 
one-half hours twice a week for sixteen weeks and one hour a 
one hour three 


week for sixteen weeks; Emergency Hosp 


times a week; University Hospital, one hour three times a w eek. 
Ward Walks The Staff 
Well-organized group ward-rounds are made with the visiting 
physicians and their respective staffs in the course of their usual 
rounds. Emergency Hospital, one hour three times a week; 


University Hospital, one hour three times a week. 


Clinical Clerkship 


e 


u The Staff 
The students are assigned and required to work up thoroughly 
the cases for diagnosis and treatment. Gallinger Hospital, 
two and one-half hours three times a week ; Emergency Hospital, 
two sections, two hours three times a week; University Hos- 
pital, two sections, two hours three times a week; St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, one fourth of the class, two hours a w eek. 

Sp cial Problems in Surgery (elective) The Staff 
This course is devoted to general surgical diagnosis, with special 


emphasis on the diagnosis and differential diagnosis of surgical 


diseases and post-operative complications. One hour a week. 


UROLOGY 


Francis Randall Hagner, M.D., Professor of Urology, Executive Officer. 
Frederick August Reuter, M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology. 

Homer Gifford Fuller, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology. 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Urology: 
Alan Jeffries Chenery, M.D., Associate in Urology. 

Charles Perry Howze, M.D., Associate in Urology. 

Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology. 
William Glenn Young, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology. 


381-82 


473-74 


476 


Clinics Reuter and Staff 
Clinical demonstration and teaching in the dispensary, with 


special attention given to venereal cases. Emergency and Uni- 
versity Hospitals, one part of each section daily. 

'Thompson 
lectures covering the entire field 0 
treatment, and morbid pathology 


Urolo gy 

A systematic course of 
urology, including diagnosis, 
One hour a week. 


Clinics Hagner, Fuller, Chenery, Thompson, Howz£ 


Clinical teaching and demonstrations on the care of urologic 

cases, with special emphasis on the pre- and post-operative 
management. Gallinger Hospital, one hour a week san twenty- 
eight weeks. Operative clinics and clinical teaching, including 
Garfield Hospital ай 


alf 


cystoscopy and the use of instruments. 
Children’s Hospital, one eighth of the class, one and one- 
hours a week. 

Reuter 


Urology Seminar (elective) Е 
in genito" 


Special problems, technique, and instrumentation 
urinary diseases. One hour. a week. 


(346) 


ZOOLOGY* 


Paul Bartsch, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Zoology. 


, 


Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, Executive Officer. 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D.. Associate Professor of Zoology. 

Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, A.M., Instructor in Zoology. 

Edward Albert Chapin, Ph.D., Research Associate in Zoology. 


requ 
2 д seme 
re required to tak 
Fees For a stat 
First Group 
T1-2 Introduction to Zoology (4-4) Young 
An introduction to the study of the structure, functions, and 
relation of animals and of the fundamental biological principles 
involved. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 A.M.; section B: 
Mon. and Fri., 6.10 P.M. Laboratory—section M: Tues. and 
Thurs., 11.10 A.M. to I P.M.; section N: Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 
to 3.30 P.M.; section O: Tues. and Thurs., 3.40 to 5.30 P.M.; 
section P: Mon. and Wed., 8 to 10 P.M. : 
Summer Sessions 1938 (3-3)—daily except Sat, s.10 to 6 
and 6.10 to 9 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Young). 
5 Field Zoology (3) Bartsch 
An introduction to the animal life of the region. 
N ` A . N D 
Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 7 to 8.50 A.M., and 
Sat. afternoon, 1 to 6 P.M., six weeks’ term. 
54 Mammalian Anatomy (3) Young 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. 
Summer Sessions 1938—daily except Sat., 6.10 to 7 and 7.10 to 
9 P.M., six weeks’ term. 
SECOND GROUP 
T101-2 Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) Mortensen 


A systematic study of invertebrate forms, including the study 
of morphology, classification, life histories, and phylogenetic 
relationships. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Mon. and Fri., 1.40 


to 4.30 P.M. 


=: 


Ta 


135 


141-42 


14 


14 


+ 


5 


Courses of Instruction 


سے 


Ornithology (3-3) Bartsch 


The birds of eastern North America. Fri. 6.10 P.M. Labora- 


tory—hours to be arranged. 


Field Ornithology (3) Bartsch 
Field study of birds, with emphasis on the breeding habits. 

Summer Sessions 1938—June 1 to July 4—daily, 7 to 8.50 AM; 
trip to the rookeries of the middle Atlantic Coast, July 1 to 4 


Histology (3) Bartsch 
An introduction to the microscopical anatomy of normal tissues 
and organs. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Fri., 5.10 P.M. Labora- 


tory—Mon. and Wed., 5.10 to 7 P.M. 


Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3-3) Hansen 
Lectures on the organ systems of the vertebrates, stressing 
comparisons, apparent relationships, and modifications; labora- 
tory dissections of types. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Section А: 
Fri., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Fri., 6.10 P.M. Laboratory—section M: 
Wed. and Fri. 1.40 to 3.30 P.M.; section N: Mon. and Wed» 
6.10 to 8 P.M. 

Zoology 142x, Mammalian Anatomy—same as Zoology 14% 
but offered first semester. Lectures and laboratory based on 


mammalian anatomy, using the cat as a type. Prerequisite: 
Zoology 1-2. Tues. and Thurs, 9.10 to II A.M, and Sats 


9.10 A.M. 
Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) Hansen 
Lectures and laboratory work on the origin and early develop- 
ment of the individual and on the formation of organ systems 


Emphasis is placed on the frog, chick, and pig, with reference to 
the human embryo. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2 and 141. Sec- 
tion A: Wed., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Wed., 5.10 Р.М. Labora 
tory—section M: Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 3.30 Р.М.; section 
N: Mon. and Wed., 6.10 to 8 P.M. 
Comparative Embryology (2) Hansen 
Lectures and class reports on experimental work in problems 
areas 


of fertilization, cleavage, localization of organ-forming 
the influence of parts on each other, and the general control E 
development in various groups of animals. Prerequisite: 
Zoology 144. Mon. and Wed., 5.10 P.M. 
Bartsch 


with 4 


a rthropods 
My 


Parasitology (3) 

An introduction to the study of animal parasitology; 
survey of parasitic types from protozoa through 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Mon. and Wed., 5.10 to 715 
and Fri., 5.10 P.M. 


171-72 
201-2 
203-4 

207 
{241-42 
251—52 
253-54 


Zoology 349 


Special Problems (3-3) The Staff 
Written approval of the instructor is required. Hours to be 
arranged. 

THIRD GROUP 
Proseminar in Zoology (3 3) The Staff 
Thurs., 7.10 to 9 P.M. 


Proseminar in Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) Young 


Mon., 7.10 to 9 P.M. 


Zoological Nomenclature (2) Bartsch 
Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P.M. 
Protozoa (3-3) Young 


An introduction to the protozoa: classification, life histories, 
and physiology, with special emphasis on free-living types. Hours 
to be arranged. 
Seminar (3-3) The Staff 
l'ues., 7.10 to 9 P.M. 
Research The Staff 
Investigation of special problems. Hours and credits to be 
arranged. 

Summer Sessions 1938— Zoology 253 (3), hours to be ar- 


ranged, nine weeks' term. 
SPECIAL METHOD COURSE 


Biology 172, Teaching of Science. 
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ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The objects of this Association are to unite the graduates in closer sym- | 
pathy and to promote the general welfare of the University. The follow- 


|i 
ing persons are eligible for active membership: graduates of any College, | 
School, or Division of the University; holders of honorary degrees from 
the University; and members of the Board of Trustees and of the Faculty 
of the University. Any person who has matriculated, who has been in 
regular attendance for one year, and who has left the University in good Il 
standing, is eligible for associate membership. 'The annual meeting is iit 
held during Commencement Week. | 
The office of the Executive Secretary of the Association is located on | 


the first floor of Columbian House of the University. Alumni are urged 


to keep the Secretary informed of changes of address or occupation and I| 


to supply information with regard to their fellow alumni. 


President.—Hugh H. Clegg, LL.B. 1926 (A.B. 1920, Millsaps Col- 
lege) ; Apt. 506, 1301 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Vice Pi esidents: 
Malcolm Graeme Gibbs, Phar.D. 1902; 77 P Street, Washington, 
DC 
Walton C. John, A.B. and B.Dip. in Ed. 1914, A.M. and M.Dip. in 
Ed. 1915, Ph.D. 1918, D.Dip. in Ed. 1918 (A.B. 1904, Keener 
Institute, Mexico City, Mexico) ; Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Ida M. Lind, A.B. and B.Dip. in Ed. 1924 (A.M., Columbia Univer- 
sity) ; Franklin Administration Building, Washington, D. C. 
Ralph L. Morrison, D.D.S. 1919; 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
William Е. Roeser, B.S. in E.E. 1925, A.M. 1929; 604 Rolling Road, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Robert P. Smith, LL.B. 1924; 816 15th Street, Washington, D. C. 
William R. Thomas, M.D. 1925; 1830 K Street, Washington, D. C. 
Frank H. Weitzel, A.B. 1931, LL.B. 1935; 2914 Tennyson Street, 
Washington, D. C. 
T'reasurer.—Maude I. O'Flaherty, A.B. 1929; 4114 New Hampshire 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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Assistant Treasurer.—Martha Buchanan Gartrell (Mrs. Everett A. 
Gartrell), A.B. 1934; 5000 New Hampshire Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Executive Secretary —Lester Allan Smith, A.B. in L.S. 1932, A.M. in 
L.S. 1935; 2138 O Street, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Committee: 

Charles Silas Baker, LL.B. 1914 (A.B. 1911, Cornell University; 
A.M. 1912, Columbia University) ; Munsey Building, Washington, 
Dre. 

Daniel LeRay Borden, M.D. 1912, B.S. in Med. 1916, A.M. 1917; 
1835 I Street, Washington, D. С; 

Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D. 1915; Farragut Medical Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1 

Francis W. Brown, A.B. 1924, LL.B. 1926, LL.M. 1927; 3416 Morri- 
son Street, Washington, D. C. 

Lucille C. Brunner, Nurses Diploma 1929; 2510 Q Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ё 
Н. Velpeau Darling, B.S. іп С.Е. 1933; 1725 Queens Lane, Colonial 
Village, Arlington, Va. f 
Lyman H. Dishman, LL.B. 1925, A.B. 1931 (B.C.S. 1922, Washing- 
ton School of Accountancy); Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Washington, D. C. 

Jessie Fant Evans (Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr.), A.B. and T.D. 1913) 
Ed.D. 1932; 3405 Lowell Street, Washington, D. C. 

Harriet E. Garrels, A.B. and B.Dip. in Ed. 1925, A.M. 1934; 1629 
Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 

Robert Howe Harmon, M.D. 1929 (A.B. 1915, Millsaps College) ; 
3133 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. С 

Grace В. Holmes, M.S. 1922, Ph.D. 1925 (B.S. 1919, University of 
Maryland) ; 245 Maple Avenue, Takoma Park, Md. 

Frank Adelbert Hornaday, B.S. 1907, M.D. 1910, M.S. 1920; May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

E. Hilton Jackson, A.B. 1891, LL.B. 1892, LL.M. 1893, A.M. 1894 
D.C.L. 1900; Woodward Building, Washington, D. G 


Sarah A. Jones, A.B. in L.S. 1931, A.M. in L.S. 1935; 1460 Irving 


Street, Washington, D. C. $ 
James Robert Kirkland, A.B. 1927, LL.B. 1928, LL.M. 1929 (po 
1931, Benjamin Franklin University) ; Colorado Building, Wasi- 

ington, D. C. i 
ashing- 


David L. Maxwell, Phar.D. 1913; 4700 Linnean Avenue, W 
ton, D. C. 
Edwin A. Schmitt, B.S. in C.E. 1934; 6400 Ridgewood Avenu 


Chase, Md. 


e, Chevy 
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Paul E. Shorb, LL.B. 1920 (A.B. 1917, University of North Dakota) ; 
701 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

Ermyntrude V. Stearns (Mrs. Robert M. Stearns), A.B. 1927, A.M. 
1931; 1424 Iris Street, Washington, D. C. 

Irving A. Tennyson, Phar.D. 1913; 2816 38th Street, Washington, 
D 

Richard Knight Thompson, D.D.S. 1915; 1835 I Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

'Thomas Carlton Thompson, M.D. 1920, B.S. in Med. 1920; 2032 16th 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

Quentin D. Watson, A.B. 1934; 435 North Monroe Street, Arlington, 
Va. 

Ernest L. Wilkinson, LL.B. 1926 (A.B. 1921, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity; 8.7.0. 1927, Harvard University); Earle Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


The George Washington Law Association is the organization of grad- 
uates of the University Law School. Its purposes, as stated in the con- 
stitution, are to promote high standards of legal education; to keep 
the alumni of the Law School in closer touch with one another and 
especially with members of their own classes; to gather and publish at 
intervals information as to the whereabouts and activities of these 
alumni; and to further the interests of the Law School. 


President.—E. Hilton Jackson, A.B. 1891, LL.B. 1892, LL.M. 1893, 
A.M. 1894, D.C.L. 1900; Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Vice Presidents: 
Walter Collins Clephane, LL.B. 1889, LL.M. 1890, LL.D. 1932; 
843 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Harryman Dorsey, A.B. 1929, LL.B. 1931; 910 17th Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
August H. Moran, LL.B. 1925; 426 Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Secretary-Treasurer.—C. Oscar Berry, LL.B. 1932, A.B. 1933; 411 
roth Street, Washington, D. С. 
Executive Committee: 
Mary A. Brown, A.B. 1924, LL.B. 1932; 4606 15th Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Paul F. Hannah, LL.B. 1933 (B.S. 1927, Dartmouth College) ; 2022 
Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 
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Dwight D. Taylor, LL.B. 1931 (B.S. 1934, American University; 
LL.M. 1932, Georgetown University); Union Trust Building, 


Washington, D. C. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SOCIETY 


The George Washington University Medical Society was established 
in 1905 by alumni of the School of Medicine. Its purposes are to culti- 
vate friendly relations between the alumni and members of the Faculty 
by means of social gatherings; to advance medical science; and to further 


the interests of the University in general. 


1937-38 


President.—Thomas Carlton Thompson, M.D. 1920, B.S. in Med. 1920; 
2032 16th Street, Washington, D. C. 

Vice President.—]oseph B. Bogan, M.D. 1907; 1320 Ingraham Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

Secretary.—Harry Filmore Dowling, M.D. 1931 (A.B. 1927, Franklin 
and Marshall College) ; 2111 Bancroft Place, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer.—Beveridge Miller, A.B. 1927, M.D. 1931; 1028 Connecticut 

Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


THE LIBRARY SCIENCE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


This Association was organized in 1932 by alumni of the Division of 
Library Science. Its purposes are to foster a closer relationship between 
the Faculty and graduates of the Division and to further the interests 
of the Division of Library Science and of the University in general. 


VI 
1937-3“ 


President.—Sarah A. Jones, A.B. in L.S. 1931, A.M. in L.S. 1935; 
1460 Irving Street, Washington, D. C. 

Vice President.—Patricia C. Hunt, A.B. in L.S. 1934, A.M. in L.S. 
1935; 1605 O Street, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary.—M. Fern Hyatt, A.B. 1925, A.B. in L.S. 1936; 3801 Calvert 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Secretary.—Leila Fern, A.B. in L.S. 1936; 3309 Russell Road, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Treasurer.—Clara K. Egli, A.B. in L.S. 1930, A.M. in L.S. 1936; 1603 
K Street, Washington, D. C. 

Historian.—Frances M. Hall, A.B. in L.S. 1932; Apt. 505, 724 3d Street, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 to unite 
the graduates and Faculty of the School of Engineering in closer fellow- 
| 


ship; to promote the general 


welfare of the School of Engineering and 


of the engineering organi- 


of the University at large; to foster activ 
zations recognized by the University; and to advance the profession of 


engineering in general. 


1937-38 


President.—Edwin A. Schmitt, B.S. in C.E. 1934; 6400 Ridgewood Ave- 
nue, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Vice President.—Otis L. Turner, B.S. in M.E. 1932; West Falls 
Church, Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer. James F. Fox, B.S. in M.E. 1929; 401 23d Street, 
Washington, D. C. 
Corresponding Secretary. —Thomas Alvin O'Halloran, B.S. in E.E. 
1935; 924 North Irving Street, Arlington, Va. 
Executive Committee: 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E. 1920; 5733 4th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 
H. Velpeau Darling, B.S. in C.E. 1933; 1725 Queens Lane, Colonial 
Village, Arlington, Va. 
William J. Ellenberger, B.S. in E.E. 1930, B.S. in M.E. 1934; 1359 
Parkwood Place, Washington, D. C. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NURSES ASSOCIATION 


'The George Washington University Nurses Association was organized 
in 1914. In 1936 this organization was made an integral part of the 
General Alumni Association, and graduates of the School of Nursing 
were accorded associate membership. 'The objects of the Association are 
to hold in unison the graduates of the George Washington University 
Hospital School for Nurses; to care for its sick members; and to promote 
the advance of nursing in the interest of the George Washington Univer- 


sity Hospital. 
1937-38 


President.—Lucille C. Brunner, Nurses Diploma 1929; 2510 Q Street, 


Washington, D. C. 
First Vice President.—Louva N. Baker (Mrs. Milton R. Baker), 
Nurses Diploma 1919; 1361 Iris Street, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice President.—Grace Bell, Nurses Diploma 1931; John Paul 
Jones Apartments, 1717 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Secretary —Elizabeth Hudspeth (Mrs. D. B. Hudspeth), Nurses 
Diploma 1932; 2400 13th Street, Washington, D. C 
Treasurer.—Loretta C. Parsons, Nurses Diploma 1931; 1301 Massa- 


chusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
1937-38 
Tug GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF ARKANSAS 


President.—]ulius A. Tellier, LL.B. 1905 (A.B. 1902, University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College); 727 Southern Building, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Vice President.—Walter L. Brown, LL.B. 1920; Courthouse, El Dorado, 
Ark. 

Secretary-Treasurer.—H. Howard Cockrill, LL.B. 1933 (B.S. 1931, 
University of Virginia); 825 Pyramid Building, Little Rock, Ark. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF BALTIMORE 


President.—]udge Harvey C. Bickel, LL.B. 1914; 310 Southway, Guil- 
ford, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary —Marie O'Dea, A.B. 1923, M.S. in Chem. 1923; 230 South 
Monastery Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer.—Archibald L. Russell, A.B. 1928; Windsor Court Apart- 
ments, Baltimore, Md. 

Publicity Director.—]ohn T. Madigan, A.B. 1935; Transradio Press 
Service, 7 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF CHICAGO 


President.—Paul G. Dallwig, LL.B. 1910; 1 La Salle Street, Chicago 
Ill. - 

Vice President.—Elbert Н. Loyd, LL.B. 1904 (A.B. 1899, Colgate Uni- 
versity) ; 7322 Coles Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ; T 

Secretary.—Charles V. Laughlin, LL.B. 1929, A.B. 1930; 5498 Corne 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF CINCINNATI 

President.—Rev. Dr. David R. Covell, A.B. 1910, A.M. 1914, L 
1935 (B.D. 1916, General Theological Seminary); 2500 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary.—Charles N. Moore, M.S. 1905, Sc.D. 1932 (A.B. 190% 
University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1908, Harvard University); 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


.H.D. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF CLEVELAND 


President.—Frank S. Whitcomb, LL.B. 1903; 1857 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice President.—QGeorge B. Pitts, M.P.L. 1905 (LL.B. 1904, George- 
town University): 1918 Parkway Drive, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer.—Lillian C. Belden, LL.B. 1924 (Ph.B. 1913, 
Hiram College); 1531 Standard Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Executive Committee: 

Edward J. Brunenkant, LL.B. 1921; 1520 Guarantee Title Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

William J. Wesseler, LL.M. 1905, M.P.L. 1907 (A.B. 1900, Wash- 
ington University; LL.B. 1902, St. Louis Law School); c/o Say- 
well & Wesseler, 928 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. Homer Winkler, B.S. in Chem.E. 1925; 1173 Erieview Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF DALLAS 


President.—Harold M. Young, A.B. 1926; 602 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Dallas, Tex. 

Vice President. George E. Hughes, LL.B. 1922; Cotton Exchange 
Building, Dallas, Tex. 

Secretary-Treasurer.—Christine L. Landers, Ex-1929; 4033 Hanover 
Street, Dallas, Tex. 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF DENVER 

President.—Leslie E. Bratton, LL.B. 1915 (Graduate 1907, U. S. Naval 
Academy), Commander, U. S. N. (retired) ; Capitol Life Insur- 
ance Company, Denver, Colo. 

Secretary Treasure r.—Ronald A. Silver, A.B. 1925; 931 14th Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or DETROIT 

President.—Franklin C. Knock, LL.B. 1922; 1943 Union Guardian 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Vice President.- Robert С; Wilson, LL.B. 1927; 1253 Cavalry Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer.—Louis M. Hopping, A.B. 1924, LL.B. 1927; 
11996 Indiana Avenue, Detroit, Mich. | 

Corresponding Secretary.—Laurette McKendree, A.B. 1921; 246 Madi- 
son Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Publicity Agent—Karl B. Lutz, LL.B. 1924, M.P.L. 1925 (A.B. 1920, 


Bethany College, West Virginia) ; 647 Madison Avenue, Birming- 


ham, Mich. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
Kansas CITY 


President-—Edward L. Scheufler, A.B. 1922, LL.B. 1924; 1503 Com- 
merce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Vice President.—]oseph A. Horigan, Phar.D. 1885, M.D. 1888; 5 East 
54th Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary —Conger R. Smith, LL.B. 1911; Temple Building, 904 Grand 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

Treasurer.—Albert F. Hillix, LL.B. 1924 (A.B. 1920, University of 
Missouri) ; 1007 Bryant Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
Los ANGELES 


President.—Kenneth C. Wiseman, LL.B. 1922; 723 Rowan Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
MILWAUKEE 


President.—Eleánore Cushing, M.D. 1916; Apt. 210, Hotel Astor, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. y 

Vice President.—Morris L. Stern, LL.B. 1906; Century Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Secretary. —Arnold C. Otto, A.B. 1911, LL.B. 1913 (A.B. 1911, Law- 
rence College); 1914 North Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Treasurer —William C. Lyon, LL.B. 1922, LL.M. 1923; 2636 North 

66th Street, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Directors: 

Herbert W. Cornell, LL.B. 1919 (A.B. 1908, University of Colorado) i 
Civil Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dorothy S. Guiterman (Mrs. Edwin H. Guiterman), А.В. 1921 
(Ed.B. 1933, Milwaukee State Teachers College); 4024 North 
Stowell Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF NEBRASKA 

President.—Olaf W. Osnes, LL.B. 1922; 400 Brandeis Theatre Build- 
ing, Omaha, Nebr. 

Vice President—Mary H. Mackey (Mrs. M. L. Mackey), A 
B.Dip. in Ed. 1920; 2314 North 48th Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Howard Kennedy III, LL.B. 1935; First 
tional Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF NEW YORK 


President.—Fritz von Briesen, LL.M. 1901, D.C.L. 1902 (A.B. 1895, 
Harvard University; LL.B. 1897, New York University); c/o 
Briesen & Schrenk, 49 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Vice President—Wallace D. McLean, LL.B. 1898 (A.B. 1896, Prince- 
ton University) ; 33 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Treasurer.—Ralph H. Riddleberger, LL.B. 1897, LL.M. 1898; 56 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
President. -Angelo C. Scott, LL.B. 1885, LL.M. 1885 (A.B. 1877, 
A.M. 1880, University of Kansas; Litt.D. 1916, College of 
Emporia) ; 310 Northwest 16th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Secretary.—Harry B. Gilstrap, Jr., A.B. 1925; 2008 Northwest 20th 
Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
› ° ye . "pe . - 
President—William Е. Zimmerman, A.B. 1922; Lazy Creek Farm, 


Lansdale, Pa. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
President.— Professor Lino J. Castillejo, A.B. and B.Dip. in Ed. I919, 
A.M. 1920; P. O. Box 425, Manila, P. I. 
Secretary-Treasurer.—Paterno C. Villanueva, A.B. 1925, A.M. 1927; 
University of the Philippines, Manila, P. I. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
PUERTO Rico 

Honorary President.—William Thornwall Davis, M.D. 1901 (Gradu- 
ate 1902, U. S. Army Medical School); 927 Farragut Square, 
Washington, D. C. 

President.—Ramón C. Ruiz-Nazario, M.D. 1918; San Juan, P. R. 

Vice President.—Rafael Rivera-Aulet, M.D. 1916; Hospital Avenue, 
Arecibo, P. R. 

Secretary —Wilson P. Colberg, LL.M. 1927 (LL.B. 1926, University 
of Puerto Rico) ; Rio Piedras, P. R. 

Treasurer.—Ricardo F. Fernández, M.D. 1931; P. O. Box 673, San 
Juan, P. R. 

Permanent Delegate at Washington. —Tomäs Cajigas, M.D. 1918, B.S. 

in Med. 1919, M.S. 1921; 1801 I Street, Washington, De. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or RICHMOND 


President.—]ohn A. Rollings, M.D. 1912; 407 West Grace Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Vice President.—Eleanor M. Lanigan (Mrs. Arthur Loyola Lanigan), 
A.B. 1925; 4534 West Seminary Avenue, Richmond, Va. 

Secretary.—]ohn K. Hyde, A.B. 1929; 1319 Nottoway Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Publicity Chairman.—Howard M. Baggett, A.B. 1927; Box 425, Rich- 


mond, Va. 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON University ALUMNI CLUB or Sr. LOUIS 


President.—Rev. Dr. Karl M. Block, A.B. 1906 (B.D. 1910, Virginia 
Theological Seminary and College; D.D. Roanoke College) ; 6340 
Ellenwood Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary.—Phineas H. Lamphere, LL.B. 1931 (B.S. in E.E. 1927, Uni- 
versity of Idaho) ; 208 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


President.—William S. Graham, M.P.L. 1908 (LL.B. 1906, LL.M., 
1907, National University); 57 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Secretary.—William H. Atkinson, Ex-1926; 582 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or TOLEDO 


President.—LaDow Johnston, LL.B. 1929 (A.B. 1925, University of 


Kansas) ; 1031 Edison Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF TULSA 


Buildings 


President —Theodore Rinehart, LL.B. 1932; 515-17 Kennedy 
Tulsa, Okla. r 

Vice President.—]oseph A. Gill, Jr., LL.B. 1925; 629 Kennedy Build- 
ing, Tulsa, Okla. 

Secretary. —Lela H. Wood (Mrs. Robert H. Wood), Ex-1910; 217 
East 24th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF UTAH 
lt Lake City» 


President —William Е. Beer, M.D. 1892; 181 B Street, S: 
Utah. f 

Vice President.—]ohn Jensen, LL.B. 1909 (A.B. 1906, University 9 
Utah) ; 920 Continental Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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GOVERNMENT CLUBS 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY INTERIOR CLUB 

President—Samuel J. Flickinger, LL.B. 1918 (LL.M. 1919, M.P.L. 
1919, Georgetown University; D.C.L. 1922, American University) ; 
4611 43d Street, Washington, D. C. 

Vice President.—]ames F. Abel, Ph.D. 1930 (A.B. 1901, University of 
Nevada; A.M. 1918, Stanford University) ; 2025 H Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Secretary.—Regina M. Schmidt, B.S. in H.E. 1933; 4919 Brandywine 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY JUSTICE CLUB 


President.—Howard P. Locke, LL.B. 1927 (B.C.S. 1923, Washington 
College of Accountancy) ; 3726 Van Ness Street, Washington, D. C. 
Vice President.—Paris T. Houston, LL.B. 1935 (A.B. 1930, Lincoln 
Memorial University) ; 815 North Fillmore Street, Arlington, Va. 
Secretary.—Joseph A. Connors, Jr., LL.B. 1937; 37 Q Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
THE GRADUATE ENDOWMENT FUND 

The Graduate Endowment Fund was founded by the classes of 1926 
with the object of providing endowment to be used for the development 
of the University. Membership is limited to seniors and graduates who 
sign a pledge of $100, payable annually in ten equal installments. 

The pledge notes and funds are held in trust. When the principal 
reaches the sum of $100,000, the Board of Administrators of the Fund 
may pay to the University such sums as it may vote for erection of 
buildings, acquisition of sites, maintenance, and purchase of equipment. 
At no time may money be drawn so as to leave a balance of less than 
$50,000 on deposit. 

On request, the Alumni Secretary of the University will furnish pledge 
blanks to alumni. 


BOARD OF ADMINISTRATORS * 


Chairman.—Walter L. Rhinehart, A.B. 1935; c/o National Training 
School for Boys, Bladensburg Road, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Secretary.—Lester Allan Smith, A.B. in L.S. 1932, A.M. in 
L.S. 1935; The University. 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN 


The objects of this organization are (1) the promotion of acquaintance- 
ship among its members; (2) the advancement of women by the founding 


* Elected by the subscribers. 
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of scholarships in the various departments of the University, and by 
every other possible means; and (3) the promotion of the interests of the 
University in every way. 


MEMBERSHIP 


1. The following persons shall be eligible for active membership: 
(a) any woman who for one year has been a regularly registered student 
in The George Washington University, provided that she shall have 
received credit for thirty hours of work; (b) any woman member of the 
Faculties, Council, or Board of Trustees; any woman on the administra- 
tive staff; the wife or recognized head of the household of any member of 
the Faculties, Council, Board of Trustees, or of the administrative staff ; 
(c) any woman recipient of an honorary degree from the University. 

2. 'The following persons shall be eligible for associate membership: 
(a) any graduate woman student upon her registration in the University; 
(b) the wife of any graduate man student upon the registration of the 
latter in the University. 

Associate members shall have all privileges and obligations of member- 
ship except those of voting and holding office. 
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President.—M ss. Cloyd Heck Marvin (A.B. 1915, University of South- 
ern California); 2439 Tracy Place, Washington, D. С: 
Vice Presidents: 
Margaret R. Pepper, A.B. and B.Dip. in Ed. 1926, A.M. 1931; 1734 
P Street, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Joseph W. Cox; 1850 Monroe Street, Washington, D. C. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. Edgar W. Woolard; 1232 3oth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 
Corresponding Secretary —Mrs. Robert A. Leighey, B.S. 1931; 1900 La- 
mont Street, Washington, D. C. 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary —Helen Newman, LL.B. 1925, LL.M. 
1927; 4608 Chevy Chase Boulevard, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Treasurer.—M rs. Rufino Ramos, A.M. 1932 (B.S. in Ed. 1927, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska) ; 35 M Street, Washington, D. C. 
Assistant Treasurer.—Mrs. Edwin B. Behrend, B.S. 1901, M.S. 1909; 
1854 Biltmore Street, Washington, D. C. 
Historian.—]essie Coope, A.B. in Ed. 1930; 1425 Rhode Island Avenue; 


Washington, D. C. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


Phi Beta Kappa.—Senior and junior students who are candidates for 


а. \ ö - 223. P 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Columbian 
College (in exce] 


опа] cases, senior and junior students in other non- 
Professional divisions of the 1 niversity) and who have shown broad cul 
tural interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high character, gen- 
eral promise, and scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 per 
Cent of a class, be elected to membership by the Faculty members of the 
Alpha Chapter of the District of Columbia. 

Sigma Xi. 


A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is 
to encourage 


Standing graduate 


ion : : е - + nnlie u 

original investigation in science pure and applied. Out 
^ 

Ship, and 


students in the sciences are e le for full member- 


undergraduates who 


iave shown marked ability in research 
may be elected to 


} 
| 
associate membership. 


Alpha Lambda Delta.—A national frate 


and reward high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is 
limited to those 


freshman women who attain a scholastic average of at 
least 3.50. 


Artus.- 

Delphi.—An intersorority society. 

Delta Sigma Rho.—A national forensic h 

Gate and Key.—An interfraternity society. 

Kappa Kappa Psi.—A national 
which is to encourage good fellowship, leadership, scholarship, ` and 
musical ability among college band members. 

Mortar Board.—A national honorary society for senior college women. 
Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing leadership 
eXtracurricular activities, 


y established to encourage 


-A national economics society. 


nor society. 


honorary fraternity, the purpose of 


in 
Ooh of the Coif.—A national legal society, the purpose of which is 
toster a spirit of care 
who have att: 


M ful study and to mark in a fitting manner those 
üned a high grade of scholarship. 

DL: ^ ye 

Phi Eta Sigma. — 


A national fraternity established to encourage and 
reward hig 


h scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited 
to those freshman men 


Phi Sigma Rho.- 

Pi Delta Epsilon.—A national fraternity founded to stimulate an in- 
terest in college journalism and to elevate its standards. 

Pi Gamma Mu.—A national social-science society. 

Sigma Pi Sigma.—A national honorary physics fraternity. 
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who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 
A national philosophic society. 
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Sigma Tau.—A national engineering fraternity, the purpose of which 
is to recognize scholarship and professional attainment. 

Smith-Reed-Russell Society—A scholastic society in the School of 
Medicine. Students of the third and fourth years who maintain à 
scholastic average of 86 per cent are eligible for associate membership. 

Steel Gauntlet.—An organization for outstanding men in the junior 
class. 

William Beaumont Medical Society.—A society founded with the ob- 
ject of encouraging and stimulating medical students in work of indi- 
vidual investigation. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES FOR MEN 

Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry); Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and 
economics); Delta Phi Epsilon (foreign service); Delta Theta Phi 
(law) ; Gamma Eta Gamma (law); Mortar and Pestle (pharmacy) ; 
NE e ~ . . 
Phi Alpha Delta (law) ; Phi Chi (medicine) ; Phi Delta Epsilon (medi- 
cine) ; Phi Delta Phi (law); Phi Lambda Kappa (medicine) ; Sigma 
Gamma Epsilon (geology); Theta Tau (engineering). 


PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES FOR WOMEN 
Alpha Epsilon Iota (medicine) ; Alpha Pi Epsilon (home economics) ; 
Chi Upsilon (geology); Iota Sigma Pi (chemistry); Kappa Beta Pi 
(law) ; hi Delta Delta (law); Phi Delta Gamma (graduate); Phi 
Pi Epsilon (foreign service) ; Pi Lambda Theta (education). 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 
ы Sigma Chi; Kappa Sigma; Kappa Alpha; Theta Delta Chi; Phi Sigma 
Kappa; Delta Tau Delta; Sigma Alpha Epsilon; Sigma Phi Epsilon; 
Phi Alpha; Sigma Nu; Acacia; Theta Upsilon Omega; Tau Kappa 
Epsilon ; Phi Epsilon Pi; Tau Epsilon Phi; Alpha Mu Sigma; Pi Epsilon; 
Tau Alpha Omega. 


SOCIAL SORORITIES 
Pi Beta Phi; Chi Omega; Sigma Kappa; Phi Mu; Alpha Delta Pi; 
Delta Zeta; Kappa Delta; Phi Sigma Sigma; Zeta Tau Alpha; Alpha 
Delta Theta; Beta Phi Alpha; Kappa Kappa Gamma. 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 

American Society of Civil Engineers; American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers; The Engineering Council; Le Cercle Français Universi- 
taire; Charles Clinton Swisher History Club; Home Economics Club; 
Library Science Club; Mathematics Club; American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers; Association of Medical Students; A. F. A. King Ob- 
stetrical Society; Hamiltonian Society (physics); William Alanson 
White Society (psychiatry); Lester F. Ward Sociological Society; El 
Club Español. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 
Avukah; Baptist Student Union; Christian Science Organization; 


Episcopal Club; Luther Club; Newman Club; Presbyterian Club; 
Wesley Club. 
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MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Girls’ Glee Club; Men’s Glee Club; Symphony Club; University 
Band. 
STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
The Cherry Tree (the annual); The Student Handbook (manual of 


University information) ; The University Hatchet (weekly newspaper); 
The George Washington Law Review. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Colonial Campus Club; Cue and Curtain Club (dramatics) ; Fins 
Swimming Club; Freshman Club; Men’s Independents Organization; 
Interfraternity Council; International Students Society; Junior College 
Council; Lens and Shutter (photography) ; Literary Club; Magna Carta 
Club; Masonic Club; The Omar Khayyam Chess Club; Orchesis 
(dance); Panhellenic Council; Philippinesian Club; Riding Club; 
Rousers; Senior Council; Sophomore Club; Student Council (student 
government); Student Union (legislative forum) ; Varsity Lettermen 
Club; Women's Athletic Association. 
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leach, Anne de Beaupre Md Md 
h, Robert Page Iowa upper, 1 М.Ү 
Beattie, James Sweetman D.C а T ph Vincent von 
Been, Richard Olof Mich rles Raphael Ark 
(With inction) Na 
Beidiman, Elliot Fugate Calif WA 
Jerkes, Ross North Calif D.C 
erine Elizabeth D.C n 
cy Barber Va. D.( 
Elizabeth Kans 
n Franklin Nebr. „N \ 
lovino, James Vincent N.J. Геп 
Brick, Irving B. Fla. 
Bright, Catharine Crawford DC. =: á е А 
Brown, Betty May DC. * Degree conferred by the University 
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Danish, Jacob Mayr D.C. Miller, Blanche D.C. 
Davis, Caroline Edna Kans Minor, Aubrey Taylor Ind. 
Davis, Mar y Margare D.C Montgomery, Wesley Lee N.C. 
Derrickson, Vivie ~ з» gin N.J. Moore, George Mansfield Ky. 
Eells, Kenneth Walter Calif Mull 1, Tracy Ellsworth D.C. 
Elias, Max Allar N.Y Myers, Edward $ D.C. 

E mbrey, Le ‘al’ Jackson Va LL.B. 1934, Georgetown University 
Failor, Kenneth M Mich. Nelson, Ethel Mary D.C. 
| Fitzgerald, John Edward Md Newhouse, Mildred Miriam D.C. 
| Fraser, Gerry Lyn Tex Noonan, William Joseph D.C. 
| Frazier, Lucy Fairfax Va Nordin, Ruth Nebr. 
Fulgham, Mary Herbert Tex Norris, Marguerite Mae Md. 
D.C Nye, William David D.C. 
D.C Paylor, Wilhelmena Md. 
N.] Peckham, Winifred Alida Pa. 
D.C Philips, Henry Pa 
Pickett, Dorothy D.C. 
Mass Pomeroy, Floyd Stanley Ш. 
D.C Posnjak, E ne D.C. 

g ‹ Minn (With distinction) 

Hallman, F N.C. Ratchford, Audrey Wash. 
Hard Ohio Reid, Rebecca Calif. 
(Witl Reyes, Simplicio Elinzano P.I. 
* Heiges, Pa Ridgway, Frances Burke D.C. 


Henderso al 
Horn, Hubert Winf 


) р.С Ringness, Henry Raymond Мил, 
Houghton, Francis Eugen D.C Ru 


al, Leonore 
d, Elizabeth Draper 


Hubbart, Dwight Lowe Calif og 3 Robert Hamlin 
Hudson, Thomas Bu N.C j 
LL. B. 1934, The George Washington E. 
ces Estella $.Dak i Jr DE 
ard Sew ll Va Smith, Clyde W E 
ices Ashlin D.C now, Paul Vi С. 
оп, + afayette D. Okla E d, E Ilen June р; 1 
er, Edward Crawford, Js Md illiam T dx 
nedy, David Matthew Utah Strandell, Everett Leonard ман 
LL.B. 19 The George Washington Temin, Harold С. | 
_ University Thiemeyer, John Samuel, Jr р | 
Kerns, Josephine Adeline Ga Tillotson, John Wallace Tes. | 
r, Verna Volz Tips, Mary Louise Dd. | 
D.C Tuckerman, Arthur David Тех. | 
D. Turner, Jettie "anf | 
Mont isworth, Margaret Ashlin Cont. 
Va. /ahl, Elizabeth lows 
Tex Walker, Edith Kathleen Wash. 
D.C. Walker, Harold Donald ve. 
D.C. Weaver, Thomas Harold Pa. 
D.C Wice, Israel Va. 
а ilig D.C Wiley, Genevieve Viola Md. 
, Ovid Harold Okla Williams, Edith Harrower Md. 
Matthews, Annie Marguerite D u Janet D.C. 
*McLaughlin, Genevieve Ann N.Y. nan, Saul 


| FEBRUARY 22, 1938 


| | Baker, Alida Annet Mass Detré, Doris Md. 
| | Barber, Charles Hubert Miss Firth, Raymond Holdsworth p.c. 
i Bennett, Lorenzo Thompson, Jr Mic Folston, Mortimer James D.C: 

| LL.B. 1936, The George Мазі І Fox, Helen D.C. 

| University Gamble, Savilla Latham Conn. 

| Bottimore, Edith Anne Va Ger sten, Maurice R Wash. 
| Bowles, Louisa Laing Md Gilkey, Earle W Mont. 

| | Brooks, Thomas Ransel D.C Hanks, Clementir Wash 
| | (With distinction) Harvey, George Reu ben D.C 
| Christie, Donald Pray р. Hohberger, Doris Utah 
Coughlin, John Joseph N.Y Huber, Albert China 

Croccia, Nina Marie D« Ing, Lota Lois NJ. 

Crosetto, Albert George Pa Jaffe, Sidney Md. 


| онды Kline, Philip Sherwood N.Y. 


| * Degree conferred by the University. Lansky, Reuben 


Levy, Harold 
Lorwin, № 
Matosoff, 
McCulloch, 
McReynolds, Wil 
Petrokovsky, Julius Melvin 
Reeder, Samuel Bye, Jr 
Ross, Winifred Rayfield Nict 
Russo, Carl 

Seydel, Morris Monsees 
Shafroth, Helena Morrison 
Short, Morris Robert 
Spencer, Nathaniel Roscoe 
Stepler, Harold Gordon 
Swindells, James Fisher 


Buck, Dorothy May 

Cassil, Carroll Clayton 

Chrzanowski, Peter Paul 

Clark, Lewis Jesse 

Davis, Benjamin Lawrence 

Davis, Selby Brinker 

Donoghue, James Joseph 

Drury, Horace Featherstone 
(With distinction) 

Easton, William Heyden 

Ervin, Guy, Jr. 

Gautier, William Kanode 

Goldberg, Shirley 

Harris, Thomas Hilliard, Jr 

Kauffman, Julius 


Ahrens, Thomas Patrick 


Bailey, William Henry III 


liam Emmett 


Is 


BACHELOR OF 


Degrees 


Md 
Okla 
Md 
Ind 


DA 


JUNE 9, 


М.Ј. 
Calif. 
Conn. 
D.C 
Ohio 
D.C. 
Calif 
D.C. 


FEBRUARY 


Mont 
D.C 


Bohannan, Charles Theodore Rutledge N.Mex 


Cloud, Preston Ercelle 
(With distinction) 
Epstein, Rhoda Bernice 


Feld, Minna 


Barber, George 


A.B. 1935, American University 


Carnes, Frances Eleanor 


Pa 


D.C 
Pa 


Conferred 


B.S. 193 
New York 
ScIENCE 


MASTER OF ARTS 


JUNE 9, 


D.C. 
N.J 


B.S. 1935, New Jersey College for 


Women 
Collins, Marcus Whitford 
A.B. 1929, Universit 
Evans, Robert Ranc 
A.B. 1931, Creig 
Gallaway, William 
B.S. 1935, Leh 
Hanford, Helen Taylor 


of 


1 


S.C 


Alabama 


University 


A.B. 1929, The George Washir 


University 
Hansford, Rowland Curtis 


gton 


B.S. 1933, Davis and Elkins College 


Nebr 
N.]. 


D.C 


W.Va. 


1937 


24 


University of Illinois 


Alfred Albert 


The George Washington 


ty 


viii 

Meyer, Charles Frederick Pa. 
B.S. 1935, Pennsylvania State College 

Mountain, David Charles Mass. 


34, Massachusetts State 


arie Cuthbertson Minn 
1934, The George 


ersity 


D.C 
rge Washington 

Elkanah Swann D.C 
he George Washington 

Richm« Hilda Wright D.C 
A.B. 1928, The George Washington 

University 
FEBRUARY 
Clagett, Marshall Calif 


A.B. 1937, The George Washington 
University 
Dale, Chester Nicholas Va. 
D.V.M. 1919, Ohio State University 
Dryer, David Allen 
A.B. 1931, The 
University 
Fox, Irving N.Y. 
A.B. 1937, The George Washington 
University 


George Washington 


Fritz, Flore D.C 
A.B. 1930, rge Washington 
University 
Léwinger, Armand N.Y. 
B.S. 1931, College of the City of 


New York 
Mason, John Thomas 111 
А.В. 1935, The George Washingtor 
University 
Reavis, Betty Hill N.C 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 


University 
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Okla. 
Va. 


Minn. 


nd College 


on Tex. 
orge Washington 
eth Burdg Calif 
ford University 
lolol Tex 


ar College 
соу ry Wallace S.C. 
A.B. 1936, Duke University 


22, 1938 


Rogers, Arthur Leon, Jr Miss. 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
Schult, Verna May Wis. 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
Seversmith, Herbert Furman D.C. 
B.S. 1935, The George Washington 
University 
Staubly, Ralph Franklin, Jr Md. 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 


Von Oesen, Kathryn Rita N.Y. 
E Я D.C. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Doctor OF PHILOSOPHY 


JUNE 9, 


Haddow, Anna D.C 
A.B. 1926, A.M. 1927, Pennsylvania 
State College 
B.S. 1928, Drexel Instit: 
Thesis: "History of the 
Political Science in the 
and Universities of the 
States 1636-1916" 


FEBRUARY 


Wythe, George 


ington 
D.C. 
rsıty, 
1937 
Miller, Gail Lorer D.C. 
A.B A.M. 1934, University 


22, 1938 


Tex 


A.B. 1914, University of Texas 
Thesis: “Brazil's Recent Foreign 


Economic Policy’ 


Degrees ( 


THI 


DocTOR OF 


Baralt Carrera, Manuel M 
934, The George Wa 
University 


Barnum, Glen 


А.В. 1933, The George Washingt 
University 
Coakley, ( les S 
Cooper, Cor 1€ 
A.B 928, The George Washingt 
U iver y 
Craft, Harold Albe 
B.S. 1926, Pennsylvania State Сс 
lege 
M.S. 1930, The George Washingt 


University 


Crittenden, Marjor 
B.S 
University 
Dermon, Harry 


1€ 


College of the City 


University 


A.B. 1933, Emory 
Golden, Robert Fr 
Grant, Raymond Joseph 

A.B. 1933, Cornell University 
Greene, Edwin Claire 

B.S. 1933, Alfred University 
Holtzman, Saul 


(With distinction) 


SCHOOI 


1934, The George Washingt 


OI 


1933, The George Washington 


D.C. 
jl 
Calif 
D.C 
N.Y 
of 
Pa 
D.C 
D.C 
Utah 


ijerred 


MEDI 


CINI 


MEDICINE 


jt 9 37 
P.R ` 
K Pa i 
Kirby-Smitl TX 
{ B.S. 1927, l V the 
m Kostecki, Walter Andrew 
B.S 3, Tufts ( 
K er, Ё beth Y 
Lar R Ge 
N.J B.S. 1933, La ge 
I y, Irving ( É 
D.C A.B. 1 The George Washing 
I ve y 
I > < К 
Uta S. 1 1 b 
Ohi к Ма 
Va А 
ма ке 
: M ] Unive 
D.C George Wa К 
Md 
on 


wi George Washing 
\ 
Moret re 
B.S. 193 Dickir College 
Orlea Leslie 5 { 
AT 193 The Wi Е 
Unive y 
І Јоѕер 
Рге S ‹ 


amem 
Winik, I 
Wunsch 


S. 1930, 
r, Verna V 


University of Idaho 


ng Wolfe 
eph John 


P.I 
N 
N.Y 
N.Y 
N.Y 
D 
Pa 
D. 
D.C 
N.C 
Id 
Pa 
р. 
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THE LAW SCHOOL 


BACHELOR oF LAWS 


JUNE 
illia S.C 

South 

a 
| Raymond D.C 
e Howard Mont 
Oberlin College 
Va 
Va 
Ohi 
University 

Cameron, Warde Mitchell Utat 
Conkey, John G. III Mo 
Cook, Mil ames Nebr 
< iss h Edward Wash 
I Utah 

rsity of Utah 
€ D.C 


t Holyoke College 
» Milliker D.C 


e George Washington 


d Pa 
ма State College 
Fla 
Colo 
Utah 
Jr N.Mex. 
of Denver 
Iowa 


Washington 


rnell University 


c F 


A.B. 1932, The George Washingtor 


Del 
ty of Delaware 
Jtal 
mar D.C 
ell University 
N.C 


} George Washington 
Un versity 
Hobbs, Connie Mack Ind 


9, 


1937 
ston Ellis Md. 


, Dartmouth College Б 
)mer Stanislaw Wis. 


, Charles N 1 lowa 

, State University of Iowa 
Hol Bonifield Idaho 
lol Coleman Vt. 


2 , M.B.A. 1927, Harvard 
University 
Iutchison, Earl Wedderburn | Ш. 
niversity of Wisconsin Va. 


ollege of William and 


ld Entzminger Okla. 
The George Washington 


Koester, Charles William Kans. 
31, University of Nebraska 
M.B.A. 1933, Harvard University 


Kuppinger, Eldred Doten Ohio 
A.B. 1933, Ohio State University 
LaBonte, Charles Leo i 
Lamb, Philip Everett Mat 
F D. 


Langtry, Wilbur Wilson, Jr. 
Lee, John William , Me 
Ph.C. 1930, B.S. 1930, University 


of Oklahoma 
M.S University of Michigan _ ,. 
Lloyd aret Mabel Calif. 
A.B. 1929, University of Southern 
i 
Calitornia Ohio 


Lockwood, Corwin Reese, Jr 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 


University 
Loftis, James Robert, Jr Utah 
A.B. 1933, University of Utah 
Loyd, Dewitt Clinton on 


Lusby, Ralst Newell 
A.B. 1935, The George Washington 
University ^ 
Magnusson, Jon Ds 
B.S. 1935, University of Virginia pc 


A.B. 1935, The George Washington 
University 7 


McG Ollie Roscoe, Jr "ali 
Miller, Jack Julius cat 
Miller, Kenneth Keith ? 

A.B. 1934, The George Washington 

University Ill. 

Moore, Winsor Carl ы 

А.В. 1935, Central Y.M.C.A. College т 
Nelson, Manford Edward Calif. 
Nichols, Emery Lewis ома 
O'Connor, Maurice 

A.B. 1934, Dartmouth College Ind. 
Oexmann, Oskar Paul Nebr. 


O'Malley, Lawrence Joseph 
Parks, Wallace Judson 

A.B. 1932, Williams College Md. 
Pimper, James Lambie 


A.B. 1933, Dartmouth College 


A.B. 1932, Emory Univer 
Prothro, Adolphus M 
A.B. 1934, Baylor Univer 
Rakusin, Stanley 
Redrow, Allan Raymond 
B.S. 1933, Catholic University of 
America 
Rhyne, Charles Sy 
Richmond, David 
Roberts, Eugene 
B.S. 193 Ur 
Romney, Charles Wilcken 
Rountree, George, Jr 
Schwarz, Benjamin Kleir 
A.B. 1933, The George Washingt 
University 
Sinclair, Lee Duree 


d, Zeb ns 
Will Jr 
St old, Simon 
Stull, Neil Francis 


B.S. 1921, Ohio State Universit) 
Swayze, John McFarland 

A.B The George Washingt 

Univ 


Adams, Glendor Whipple 
B.S. 1 University of Uta 
Alexander 


A.B. 1935, yeorg hingt 
University 

Allen, Walton S 
Armold, Harold Arthur Parks 

A.B. 1937, Washburn College 
Ash, Ara Russell, Jr 

A.B. 1934, William Jewell College 
Bassler, Anna Bowden 

A.B. 1924, A.M. 1930, The George 

Washington University 

Bentley, Osce Marbury 

B.S. 1929, Howard College 
Blaine, James William 
Bowes, Theodore Leon 

B.S. 1930, University of Illir 
Butz, Harry Paul 

A.B. 1932, University of Maryland 
Call, Edmund Rust 
Cronmiller, LePage, Jr. 

B.S. 1924, St. John’s College 
Dawson, Donald Shelton | 

А.В. 1930, University of Missour 
Dence, Walter Edward 

A.B. 1932, University of Toledo 
DeVeau, Joseph Harold 


B.S. 1931, University of Pennsylvania 


Dyas, Richard Campbell 

Fieselmann, Ben William 
A.B. 1934, University of Dubuque 

Gammons, Robert Trafton 
B.S. 1933, Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology 

Gardner, Marion Edward 

A.B. 1931, Berea College с 

A.M. 1932, University of Illinois 


e, Charles Lawrenc 
Smith, John George, Jr 
Stanley, Berry Wall 


Jewell College 


Vogel, Mart Rolf N.Dak 


Master or Laws 


JUNI 

< Ку 
[ Military I 
larvard University 

D Id Henry N.Y. 
loston 1 versit 
rge Washing 

FEBRI 

C ‹ John Wal J Va 

B.S. 19 Geor vnl v 


A.B. 1923, LL.B. 192 
Washington Universit 
Hardiman, Ralph Stevens 
A.B. 1933, University of Minnesota 
LL.B. 1936, The George Washington 
University 


Juris 
JUNI 
Arledge, Richard I N. Mex 
A.B. 1930, University of New 
Mexi 
Buckhorn, Elmer Alfre Or 
B.S. 1933, Oregon State ( ege 
ton, Hals ha N.( 
al Academy 
NJ 
er 
S.C 
D 
Illi 


val Academy 
(With ictio 
A.B. 1927, University of Texas 
M.B.A. 1929, Harvard University 
Kittelle, Sumner Sigsbee N.Y 
(With distinction) 
B.S. 1931, Purdue University 


9, 1937 


s, The George Washington 


bart Andrew 


ty 
©} 1 
LL.B. 1936, The George 
Univer 
Harvard 1 ersity 
Doctor 
), 1937 
Knight, W H 
A.B. 19 Unive Utal 
LaFarge, ( 
A.B. 19 Sta Univer 


of Nebraska 


Graduate 1923, U. S. Military 
Mar ir N p 
A.B. 1925, A.M. 1932, The George 
Washington 
McManes 


niversity 
re Mathew 
Graduate 1922, U. S. Naval Academy 
Mitchell, Emiley Floyd 
A.B. 1930, Á.M. 1931, The George 
Washington University 
F 


A.B 1933, Univers 


r of Utah 
Underhill, Wingate Eg а. 
B.S. 1930, University of North 
Carolina 


Woods, Edwin 


uate 1918, U. S. Naval Academy 
33, The George Washington 


Kans. 


Utah 
Wash. 
Nebr. 
Colo. 


Ку. 


Ohio 
Md. 


Utah 
D.C. 
Utah 
N.C. 


Vt. 


Briggs, Reid R r Ca Van Uden, Robert Thomas 
A.B. 1932, Stanford 1 y B.S. 1933, University of Ida 
cx cd n, M er Mer Uta Wils George Wood, Jr 
e 93 Utah State A | A.B. 1933, University X North 
ollege Carolina 
Mortimer, George H Utat — 
(With distinct 
B.S. 1925, B Yo 1 
ver 


THE SCHOOL OF I NGINEERING 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


JUNE 9, 1937 


Ritchie Md Sheir 
1 Тех Sides 
isle Va Vart 
DAC W r 
Ariz W ar 
er, Jr D.C 


FEBRUARY 22, 1938 
D.C. Wright, Young Jeffer 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


JUNE 9, 1937 


Ander on, David Frederick, Jr D.C Moseman, Johr 

Blew, F« D.C O'Connell, С 

Connor liu D.C Rarey, Frantz 

Daw Md Reznek, Louis 

Dean, D.C Roeder, Carl Henry 

Hepburr in Clickner D.C S Ross Pressly 
D.C T: Edward Milt 


Knoop, Frederick, Jr 


FEBRUARY 22, 1935 


McKnight, Merwyn Newell Va 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


JUNE 9, 1937 


Clark, Lester William Mass Ports, Delmer ( 
Hunter, Daniel Orren D.C (Witk stinctior 
am Al 


Nielsen, Glen Utah Roche, Wil e 
Thomas, Emerson Wood 


O'Brien, Gerald Davis 


S.Dak. 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


JUNE 9, 1937 
Va. Koerper, Robert Allen 


Adams, Thomas Tunstall 
Bradbury, Kent Fairfield Maine Shapiro, Harry Gerson 


Davis, George Vroom Pa 


FEBRUARY 22, 1935 


Schucker, Louis Ezra, Jr. 


Idaho 


N.C 


Md 
Va 
Mont 
Conn 


D.C 


Tenn 


Tex 


Md. 


t 
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CIVIL ENGINEER 


JUN 


Gray, Joseph Edw 
B.S. 1927, 
University 


E 9, 


1 


1937 


D.C 


The George Washington 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 


JUN 
Bass, Joel Joseph D. 
Cohen, Leon Louis D.C 
Gellman, Paul D.C 
Joyce, Clarence Gordon V 
Maciulla, Salvadore Vincent D.C 


F 


9, 1937 


Rubin, Abe 

Symons, Julius 
(With distinction) 

Wolfe, Edward 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


JUNE 
Auerbach, Rita Pearl Mich 
Badian, Samuel M Pa 
Banachowski, Chester Pa 
Belote, Hazel Eleanor D.C 
Burger, Mary Margaret Va 
Burke, Jane Macauley D.C 
Burney, Katherine Kernodle Ala. 
Burrell, Katharine Sue Pa 
Cline, Mary Va. 
Curry, Alma Martha D.C 
E m, Lucy Beale D.C 
Fleischer, Helen Isenberg Conn 
Graves, Margaret Elizabeth Md 
(With distinction) 
Griffith, Elizabeth Dickerson D.C 
Guinn, Gladys Elizabeth Va 
FEBRUARY 
Bruce, Edith Winona D.C 
Fernsner, Evelyn Elizabeth D.C 
Hitch, Helen Joyce Okla 
Hollowell, Lahuna Clinton Md 
Ireland, Ana Evelyn Ind 


BACHELOR OF SCIENC 


JUNE 
Bryan, Agnes Lucile Va 
Cragun, Hazel Gabbard Okla 
Hand, Mary Elizabeth D.C 
Kardell, Jean Maryann D.C 
Mohagen, Edna Alice N.Dak 


(With distinction) 


9, 


1937 


Hagenah, Theda 
Higuera, Margarita Maria 
Howard, Laskey J 
Keil, Clara Steiner 

irs, Lois Howell 
mey, Elizabeth 
w, John A 
1, Donna-May Sparks 
Pearson, Gaynor 
Pile, Elizabeth Caywood 
Quill, Francis Eloise 
Reed, Hallie Mae 
Schnautz, John Otto 
Scott, Marian Emma 
Warfield, Eugenia Elizabeth 
Youngkin, Anna May 


22, 1935 


Irwin, Elsie 

Kiernan-Vata, Helen 
Muus, Florence Wa 
Phillips, Hazel H« 
Tyne, Margaret Virginia 


%Е IN Home Economics 


9, 


1937 


Royer, Catherine E 
Scharringer, Anna 
Streeter, Ruby DeLar 
Warner, Mildred 


Zemantowsky, Mary T 


D.C 
Mich. 


D.C. 


Ill. 
Md. 
Nev. 
N.Y. 


Conn. 


FEBRUARY 


Cooley, Rachel Adeline 


Degrees Conferred 


1935 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


JUNE 9 
N.J 
Va 
Va 
N.J 
e D.C 
D 
FEBRUARY 
roll, Lewis Carlysle Oreg 
ttingham, Richard Ted Oreg 


MASTER OF ARTS 


JUNE 9, 


Merdian, Bertl 


e George Washington 


А.В. 1931, 


University 


Alexander, Helen McConnell Ind 
B.S. 1929, University of Illinois 
Andrews, Elizabeth D.C 
A.B. 1 , The George Washington 
University 
Bowes, Fern H D.C 


A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 


Butrum, Lena Heaner D.C 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Hahn, Paul Davisson Va 
B.S. 1934, Indiana State Teachers 
College 
Hoffman, Thomas Michael Pa 


A.B. 1934, St. Thomas College 


337 
eema F W 
Pl k y Ind 
Rec He Ark 
honfel N.Y 
er, I Ark 
1935 
Hale, Mary Janice D.C 
Mahan, Bruce Oreg 
1937 
Neeb, Marie Marguerite Md 
A.B. 19 The George Wa : 
Unive 
Newcombe h Washbur Ma 
A.B ge Wa i 
e ›( 
rge W 
M 
rge Wa gt 
ge Washing 
M 
I ge & ege 
mith, Ge le \ 2. 
A.B. 1933, The George Washingt 
Universit 
Whitese Va 
B.S. 1 lumbia University 
s McCorkle Okla 
The George Washington 
Main 
1935 
Lawrence, He C 
B.S. 1934, shington 
University 
Miller, Joshua Albert Md 
B.S ity of Maryland 
Ne DA 
B.S. 1933 s College 
Noble, Amber You Calif 
i La a 


, Ur 


Price, Robert Forman Md Scl Very 
A.B. 1936, Tufts College А.В. ı University of Wisconsin : 
Prince, Janet Christian Md We I ( lir D.C. 
B.S. 1927, Georgia State College for А.В. 1 Ihe George W ton 
Women 1 ve y А 
Rush, Ola Da D.C Wil Robert I Va. 
Ph.B. 1922, University of Chicag I 1 ( I y 
Sachs, Cecelia Silver D.C W | Mar Maine 
A.B. 1935, The George Washington A.B 1 ( 
University 
MASTER OF Arts IN Home Economics 
JUNE 9, 1937 
Br r Ky Lewis, Irene Kans. 
versity Ker Al I ( W ton 
с ıe Matilda D t versity 
The George Washington Remsberg, Ruth K Md 
University B ) H ( 
Doctor or EDUCATION 
FEBRUARY 22, 1935 
Jarman, Burnice } an D 


B.S. 1928, Penn 


er West 

A.M ) e Ge gt 
University 

Thes A Stu f Er r S 
У Sch B at 
Uni States 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Dan 
Earl 


F 
Jan 


George 
Hart 
Heckel 


Howe, 


Kavalier ames ПІ 
Kiesel, Harold Miltor 
McCain, Asa Madisor A 
McCoy, Charles Thomas Ir 
Montes, Lolita Flora F 


С. 

у Perry, Mary Fra Ny 

Utah Roe, Austin G Mo. 

I Fla Walstrom, John Ant Gi 

Lamson, Glenn Graham, Jr Tex Wilkie, Edward Cha DE 

Marapao, Simeon P P.I Wood, Frank Luther N.Y: 
Marsh Samuel Woodward Va Wright, Harvey Cecil 

Ogilvy, Lester Edwin Ohi 


Jerry, Jasper Mauduit, Jr. Md 
ris Elizabeth 
zabeth Hallowell D.C 


Degrees Conferred 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


FEBRUARY 22, 193 


bb Md G 


Washingtor AB. 1935, The Ge 


Ur 


l'HE DIVISION Ol LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


JUNE 9, 1937 


Ark 
ate Teache 

D.C 

Md 

Wash 
llege 

DA 

N 

Maine 
f Mau 


FEBRUARY 22, 1935 


N.Y 


ner, Minnie 
1929, College o! 
ew York 


Wien 
A.M. 1932, Hunter College 


B 
MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


JUNE 9, 1937 


» Wast 


FEBRUARY 22, 1935 
Rees, Howard Dav 1 Md 
AB. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
THE DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


JUNE 9, 1937 


McCl 


Md 
Neff, Julia Elizabeth 


Hanley, Gussie Mae D.C 


—— 
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FEBRUARY 22, 1938 


Spence, John McClurkin Va 


BACHELOR OF ARCHITECTURE 


JUNE 9, 1937 


Boutin, Harold Lester Mo Burn, Le 
A.B. 1936, The George Washington Hawes, Richa sor 
University McClure, Harlan Ewart 


MASTER OF ARTS 


JUNE 9, 1937 


Knecttle, Velma Electra Colo 
A.B. 1935, The George Washington 
University 
MASTER OF FINE ARTS 
JUNE 9, 1937 
Chamberlain, Muriel Ruth D.C 
A.B. 1935, B.F.A. 1936, The George 
Washington University 


HONORARY DEGREES 


JUNE 9, 1937 


Manning, Helen 7 


t of Laws Strong, Hattie Maria—Doctor of Laws 
Peet, Elizabeth—Doct 


FEBRUARY 22, 1938 


Graves, Frank Pierrepont—Doctor of Lat Shimer, William Allison—Doctor of Laws 
Jack, Theodore Henley—Doctor of Letters 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 


HOLDERS OF SCHOI ARSHIPS 


‚> Barbara We 


e 4 


The 


Alpha Chi Sigma Freshman Prizes in Chemistry: Gustav S. Belaval; Charles Henry Grogan, 

Hyman Benjamin Kaitz 

Senior Prize in Chemist 
п French 


:amin Lawrence Davis | 


ilm ۷ John Philip Clum 
vitie er Yanovsky 

the Interfraternity Debates 

i Arlington Brogren 

in Patent Law: George Harding Mortimer 

Elton Prize in Greek Marshall Clagett. 


Delphi Prize 


Alpha Delta Pi, Acacia. 
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th Edna MacMilla 
А R kney Pope 


e" 1n» ıa and Poht 


Cla ( | 

May $ r 

A We 

| J y 

f Edr 1 I Ir 

goli 

Pang Bra 
Marjorie Ё Aller 

for Josep sed G 
Nancy Nir 
Westcott Apr 

bee K 


Holtzma 

^ Gusta $. Belaval 

Freshman Orator " t Ca Macell Со. 

th Gra 

riou Master Th n Education Gladys G. 
e SW 
la Wiley 

D 1 
J Edw Will 
М McPik 
Hilliard D 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS 


X. Mary f Pier 
. s Wilt 
zrodskY» 
е ! 1. Joseph Gt 
Robert Thor 0 Seymour Podni 
д I | David Wasm# 
an | ‘ і Armstrong Кет, 
Van Н - 
va 
. К H jet Wilkin 
whe a Malt Nancy 
Aliso! 
Мех Р. | > ng Chem e 
Albe Ingram Lansing Elea 


by a dagger (t); st 
by a double dagger 


The College, School 
| питега! et eme 

ion for the 1937-38 regular sessio! Ro 

in the School of Medici № 

year of the course in which eacl lent is registere 
abbreviatior are used 
ior College Ed "he School of Education 
bian College ( | of Government . 
{ sion of University 


ıe Graduate Council 

The School of Medici 
The Law School 
> School [E 
» Sct 


ary Science 


tAamodt, Margaret Ca 
n, Eva Gold 
, Franklin M. (Univ.; 


S aM 
D.C 
3.8 I 19 
College m d 
Abarca, Enrique Сегопіпк 4 | 
tAbbe, Margaret (C p 
р. 


A.B. 1935, Elmi 
Abbott, Sara (Uni 
Abe, Paul Yozo in 

ell, John Dean (1 

Percival Joser 
1934, University of Delaware 
tAbraham, Alexander (Law I) N.Y 
klyn College 
s, Columbia University 
Abraham, Fred George (Jun. 21) A 
Abraham (Law I) N.Y Adl 
1 Adler, 
A 
A 
A 


) D.C 


z Z lene Birge (Ur 
n, Orville Waldo 


ory and 


ќе (Jun 


E )lyn College 
ms, Edward (Law I) 
S. 1933, College of the City 
New York 
Abrams, Sophie (Jun 
tAbrash, William Je 
A.B. 1925, 
tAceves, Adelaide Ramirez (Univ.) Mex 
tAcheson, Elisabeth Murrell (Univ ) Va 


Ab 


ка 


(Uni 


Montana State University 


. 1934, University of Kansas 
ce Pilmer (Jun. 36) 


Jr. ( Jun 58%) D.C. 
, iv.) é 
Howard Carleton (Law I) . Mont. 


edro Orque (Univ.) P.I. 
Miguel R. (Govt., A.M ) P.I. 


eae 
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Ahrens, Thomas Patrick (Col. 102, 
A.M.) Mont. 
B.S. 1938, The George Washington 
University 


tAichele, Gee rge (Law I) Ill. 
B.S. 1932, iversity of Illinois 
tAiken, Ric Eod (Ed. AM.) D.C 
Br in Ed. 1933, Kent State 
n sity 
Aist y dley Clark (Ed., A.M.) Md 
A.B. 1930, American University 
tAitchison, Beatrice (Univ.) Oreg 


A.B. 1928, Goucher College 
A.M. 1931, Ph.D. 1933, Johns 


Hopki University 
A.M. 1937, University of Oregon 
t Aker, Frances E. (Univ.) D.C. 
kers, Edna (L.S. 66%4) Ky 
tAkin ' Mildred (Univ ) N.Y 


Leonard Carl (Jun.) D.C 
Albamonte, Anthony ( 
ine Elsa 


Albright, Pa: Jun. 16) I 
Alden, Cyril Lawrence (Jun. 36) M 
Alden, Manning Wallace (Jun. 69; 
Col.) Md 
t Alderman, Frank Horace (Univ.) D 
tAlderman, John D. (Col. 69) Fla 
Aldrich, Clair M. (Univ.) Uta! 
tAldric ıne Charlott un.) Iowa 
Al Ed.) р. 
A r D. 
A (Law I1) ( 
llege 
University 
) Tex 
g (Jun K 
/ ‹ | (Ju ) Р 
Alexander, Thor bert (U ) N 
A.B. 1919, I College 
B.D. 1922, I logical Semi 
nary, Virg 
A.M. 1930, Duke University 
Alfaro, Eduardo (Law III) Panar 
Alford, Bernard S. (Col., A.M.) M 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 
Alford, Leonard Bert tram (Law III) Ok 
A.B. 1933, U ty of Oklahoma 
f Edward W folk (Jun. 18) \ 
Ч ent Duvall (Law П) Md 
tAlker, Robert Thomas (Law I) P 
B.Arch. 1931, versity of Penn 
tAllan, Harry Williams (Univ.) M 
Allee, John G Mont 
tAlleman P 
Aller N.J 
f Allen, Col Va 
Allen, Еп D.( 
Aller Eu D. 
f Allen, Ev W.Va 
Allen, Ha La 
A.B 
Aller Tex 
B.S 
Allen 1 V 
Allen Levi 1 І Und.) 0 
Allen, Mabel Randolph (Ed., A.M.) V 
A.B. 1924, University of Richmond 
Allen, Marjorie Florence (Jun. 66) р. 
Allen, Morse (Law I) Iowa 


Allen, Roy Charles (Univ.) D.C 


e 
tAllen, Ruth Augusta (Govt. 60) D.C. 
Allen. Thomas Wayne (Jun. 13) Pa. 
t Allen, W aiton Stanley (Law ЇЇ) Okla. 
All sis (Univ.) D.C. 


Ph.B. 1935, University of Chicago 
Alley, Phyllis Emma (Jun, 45) ! 
tAllison, Allonzo Cotton (Jun.) Va. 
Allis James Robert (Eng. 46) 


Allison, Samuel Francis (Law I) D.C. 
A.B. 1925, B.S. 1927, Susquehanna 
University м 
Allison, Sarah В. (Jun. 38) 2 
All rtin Aiken (Univ.) D.C 


mer University 
X Justin (Law I) Ala. 


abama Polytechnic 


Alpert, Rena Grace (Law 1) 


A.B. 1937, Hunter College 
tAlpher, Ralph Oscar (Jun.) DC 
Alsup, William Wallace (Law II) Dc 


Altstetter, Mabel Flick (Univ.) 
B.S. 1929 A.M 1935, George 
Peabody College for Teachers 
tAlvarez, Willian H. (Univ.) Е 
Alvat ‚ Hel en Leslye Winifred (Univ. pc. 


Ed 65%) 

rd, Charles Hulbert, Jr. (Jun. 24) A 
; David Mo rris (Col. 81) D. 
r, Ge ester (Jun. 80) Pa. 


ja, Edward (Jun.) 
Dorothy Louise (Jun. 6624) 
oro eon Jr. (Law ЇЇ) NN 


The George Washington 


Frederic k (Jun. 15) N. 
C 


mic re k Euge ene (Jun 47) Wid. 
Amig. Margaret Charlotte (Univ.) 

3. 1919, Gou her College 

1924, Wellesley College Р 
тап, Наг (Jun. 53) Cif. 
Magnus ( ng. 108) 

Georgetown University у 
rine Louise (О niv.) b. 


gr niv 

University ol Ww ashingtor 

1 e Kk pstad (Jun $1) S DE 
Andersen, Arh г Olaf (Law D 

B.S. 1933, We r Polytechnic 

Institute Y. 

Andersen, Daniel J. (Law II) N. 

A.B. 1917, The George Washington 
University Va. 
lerson, Alexander (Jun. 18) С 
Alton DeWitt (Jun.) 


++ 


>>>>>>>> 


Arthur M. (Gov 
Arvid Ruben (Govt. 99) g Dale 


Dale (Сох vt. 91) Va. 

erson, David (Ur үз. 

tAnderson, Dwight Halsey (Jun) үз. 
tAndersor Ellen Lamon (Univ.) 

A.B. 193 A.M. 1933; k 

Washington University ak. 
tAnd nice Kathr ryn (Univ.) S Dish 
Anderson, Ga dO (Law III) 

A.B. 1934, University of Utah NC 
Anderson, George Nathan (Jun 59) Jowa 
Anderson, Gilbert I. (Col. 85) pc 

tAndersor Harriette J (Univ.) N.Y. 


Anderson, Helen (Jun. 33) 
Anderson, Howard Jeremy (L au D 

A.B 191 6, University of Uta Ten 
Anderson, fean Olive (Jun 24) 


Students Registe red 


y Woolwine (Law 11) Va A 8) Ill 
Sugg (J 3) D.C A Va 
! (Col., А.М.) Mont Ash D.C. 
‹ State ( ege As Va 
h | (J ) Va A D.C. 
r (1 ) Calif Ast D.C 
le wl &l у ox At Nebr 
i e Ag At Tex 
Atk D.C. 
I (Jun. 3) ( F Atki N.C 
len 1 Law I) D.C At Minn. 
к sen, Paul (Col. 99) D.C T Att Mc 
1, Dan John Minn tAtwel Va 
' п.) Са Atwe Mich 
zd. 75%) D.C A.B igan 
z.) Va Auer 1) N.Y 
) D.C tAug Pa 
, A.M.) D.C B lege 
Michigan tAug І ) р 
; Jun. 3) D.C Austin, Violet Ka ryn (Ed., A.M.) р. 
1. 57) D.C A.B. 1928, The George Washington 
pter, Dorothy E ‘ . 1s) D.C University 
nha, Marie (Univ.) D. t Avent, Olive m niv.) La 
yuthnot, Alice Elizabeth (Govt., Avery, J I., A.M.) D.C 
A.M.) c B.S. 19 f Maryland 
A.B. 1933, University of Colorado rey Okla 
Archer, Jame (Law III) Tex rsity of Oklahoma 
2 izabeth (Law I) Pa 


B.S. in Ch. E. Rice Institute 
M.S. in Ch.E е | 


Institute 


` Lebanon Valley College 
, Pennsylvania State ( llege 


(Col., A.M.) Mich 


4 
t 
$ лупе University 
Mina 
Ares, Catalino Arigo : р. ма 
Arias, / fo Octavio (Univ.) Panama 
(Jun, 42) D.C A 
, Arthur Alexand bui Idat 
ig, Christine El ) Va 
ng, Daphne Silverheels ) N.Y Kans 
g, David liam (Univ Ohio T Ten: 
1927, Mc Union C 
1931 Ohio ! ate L ү 
Elizabeth Anne Va 
D.C 
Nebr 
Va 
) D.C 
1, D.C N.Y 
B. ‘ e Ariz 
as Mont 
f Arnold, Charles ng D.C Pa 
Arnold, Charles Weaver (Law I) Ten: J D.C 
A.B. 1937, Vanderbilt University (Law I) D.C 
rnt ohn A. (U Tl S. Naval Academy 
Ar seph Ex 4) D.C Jane (Jun. 30) D.C. 
Ar acob I N.Y Va 
‚Аг r Li о М.Ј D.C 
tAronson, Milton (Jun.) N Utah 
tArp, Merle E. (Univ.) N.Dak Kan 
tArrington, Paul Jackson (Univ.) Va D.C 
F > 1929, University D.C 
Р а Va 
Asarch, Sara (Univ.) Iowa 3 Del 
tAsh, A. Russell (Law III) Okla 3: D.C 
A.B. 1934, William Jewell College Bailey D.C 
tAsh, Frances (Univ.) Md B.S. 1937, College of William and 
shburn, Ru in. 90) D.C Mary 
Asher, Nita E he (Univ.) Ky Bailey, Grace Elizabeth ( Jun.) D.C 
tAsher, Phil jillespie (Law I) M: Bailey, Howard Lorenzo (Law I) W.Va 
B.S Ed. 1935, Missouri State A.B. 1937. Marshall College 
tBailey, Hugh Vincent (Jun. 6) Kans. 


Teachers College, Southeast 


Keck (Law II) Pa. 
Thiel College 


eph (Univ.) D.C. 
ine Jeannette (Jun.) D.C 
1 Kersey (Col., Ohio 

A Е. І ), The George Washington 
Bai > 4 iam Otis, Jr. (Med. II) Va 
f Bain, Wen jell Henry (Col., A.M.) Iowa 

A.B. 1935, The George Washington 

University 

Bair, Dorothy Ruth (Jun. 112) Mich 
Jair, E > ard Willi m (I D.C. 
Bair, Ellsworth Рә » (Jun. 29%) D.C 
TBair, Nall Rast (Jui ) S.C. 
Jaker, Annet (Col Mass 
Baker, Ar Thurman (Col Va 

A.B. 1 The George n 

{ 

tBaker, D.C 
Baker, D. 
Baker, D.C 
tBaker N.C 
Baker Ш. 
Baker Mich 
Baker ПІ 
Baker, ? D.C 


B.S. 1931, M 
Baker, Nellie Cat n 1 
Baker, Robert Mer rritt (Jun. 66; Col.) b 
tBaker, Russell Curtis (Eng. 36) Nev. 
Jaker, Stewart Lee ( ) D.C 
Moulton H. (Jun. 65) Maine 
Margaret MacDonell (Jun. 30) Md 
Bale Nanita MacDonell (Univ.) Tenn 
1910, A.M. 1934, Vanderbilt 


iversily 


Leonard (Jun 46) Ра 
Charles Franklin, Jr. 
36) Calif 
, Franklin Hunter (Univ.) D.C 
, Helen Louise (Jun. 39) D.C 
‚ Jean Cameron (Jun. 96) Va 
, Thomas Robbins (Law I) D.C. 
B.S T rge 
Kc» Ernest (Eng. 4) Va 
all, Edward Lee (Law II) Ala 
Ball: Frederic Joseph (Law D Ohio 
A.B 2 eidelberg College 
Ball, Fred (Med IV) Wash 
B.S. У ersity of Washington 
Ba 1, Richard Patten (Univ.) Colo 
Jallard, Ruby J. (Univ.) D.C 
tBallinger, Willis Jer me (Law I) Md 
1923 I 
wing D.C 
Jalmer, Harry / Pa. 
tBalwanz, Ja Ohio 
wanz, OW Ohio 
ү Ра 
п 
Jandel, David (Col 84) D.C 
Bane, Jack Miles (Jun ) D.C 
Banks, Don H. (Law I) Utah 
Banks, El e (Law I) Conn. 


orge Washington 
University 
Bannerman, Graeme Campbell (Law, 
LL.M.) D.C 
B.S. 1931, Hamilton College 
LL.B. 1936, The ge Washington 
University 


+ 


B 
tB 


2 


Jarbut« Robert (Eng. 9) 
ore Wi ıitehurst (Univ. ) 
B.S 2 d C 
Barker, Kraex Milton (Law 1) 
B.S. 1935, Universi Arkansas 
I Barker, Frances Dor ) 
Barker, William S (Univ.) 
A.B. 1935, King ге 
tBarkley, Mabel A. (Ed., Ed.D.) 

B.S. 1925, A.M. 1927, rge 
Peabody College Teachers 
Barkman, William Erne ;d., Ed.D.) 

LL.B 2 A.M. 1937, 
The Ge Jniversity 
) Joel (Univ.) 
$. 1929, Alma College 
1‹ The George Washington 
iversity 
32 d, Elisabeth Cassel (Jun. 70) 
Barnard, Francis LaVerne (Jun.) 
f Barnes, Carl Belton (Jun.) 


innon, 


Jannerman, 


Jannerman, Mary Lucia (Jun. 44) 
Ruth Shauck (Col. 114) 
Francis L. (Law I) 

z, Adeleine Vir 


| (Univ.) 


s, Lawrence (Univ.) 


int 

inya 

B.S. 193 
New Y 

B in 


Was! 


193 


College of the City of 


1935, The George 


ston University 


mas Goode (Law IIT) 


, Stuart Bogart (Law II) 
4, 


Anthony Peter (Jun.) 


rd (Govt. 84) 
у 121%) 
$6) 


Dartmouth College 


r, Robert Taylor (Law I) 


Jniversity of 


Barnes, Lillian Pearl (Jun. 96; Col.) 
tBarnes, Mary Helen (Univ.) 
A.B. 1902, Mary Baldwin College 
B.S. in Ed. 1925, M.S. 1926, Uni- 
versity of Virginia 
Barnes, Phyllis Elaine (Jun. 18) 
Barnes, Ruby May (Ed. 60) 
Barnes, Ruth Ellen (Ed. 87) 
tBarnes, Stell (Col. 56) 
Barnett, Lester Alfred (Med. ITT) 
A.B. 1936, The George Washington 
Univers 
tBarnwell, W im Eugene (Univ.) 
B.S. 1931, Presbyterian College 
t Barr, Arthur Claude (Jun.) 
tBarr, Dorothy L 1 (Jun.) 
tBar Aulden Parrish (Eng.) 

Bar , William Waldo ( Jun.) 
tBarron, William Wiley III (Col., А.М.) 
B.S. 1934, University of Georgia 

Jarry, Alma (Univ.) 

Barstow, Wade Newman (Eng. 28) 

Bartels, Winona Evelyn (Jun.) 

f Bartha, Louis Michael (Jun.) 

Barton, Blayney Jones (Law III) 

Baste: n, Charles Edwin (Ed., A.M.) 
A.B. 1934, Juniata College 

Barton, Floretta Gibson (Ed., A.M.), 
A.B. 1930, Northwestern University 


D.C. 


D.C. 
Idaho 
S.C. 
D.C. 
Kans. 


Va, 


N.C. 
Va. 


Students 


Barton, Jackson Arthur (Med. I) Mass 
B.S, , Massachusetts State College 
tBarton, Robert Gor Univ Cal 
fBartos, Mike Jerome (J ) DC 
Bash, Janice Hamilton (J ә 

D. 
II) р. 
D. 
N.J 
\ 


( І Md 
Beatrice a (J 18) N.Y 
г, Grace ) D. 
leant Col. 82) D.C 
Richard Law I) N. 
192 Nor 
Carolina 
Bates, Daniel Walker (Govt. 63 un 
Bates, Elizabeth Coates (Jun. 30) р. 
TBates, Henry Anson (Univ.) 
B.S. 1916, ( 
tBatson, Kenr n. 46) р. 
Batts, John Will Jr. (1 o 
B.S. 1937, G a School T: 
n jl EY 


Bauer, Grace Margaret ( l., A.M I 
A.B. 1932, The Ge ud nator 


ge W g 
Е Univers 
auersfeld, Carl Frederick ( Tan.) Md 
Baulsir, George F in rd (0 
Col., A.M.) D. 
B.S. 1937, The George Washingt 
B University 
laumgardner, Wo (Law I) Te 
A.B. 1934, Lir 
Univers ty 
tBaumgarner, Julia Jeanne (Jun.) Ind 
„Baxter, Cecil Clayton (Jun 44) D.C 
tBayard, Betty (Jun.) Va 
„Bayes, Guy M. (Law II) Ky 
Bayh, Birch Evans (Ed., Ed.D.) Md 
A.B. 1917, Indiana State Teacher 
College 
A.M. 1932, Columbia University 
Jr. (Law II) N.J 
th College 
D. 
D. 
Minr 
Turkey 
Oh 
) Md 
Cor 
Wash 
N.( 
y D.C 
tBeale, Gladys Clara (Univ ) D.C 


Beall, Austin Lewis (Ed. 126) 


Registered р: 


» A.M.) D.C 
LL. AF X 
I 
Wa: Md 
M р. 
Уа 
W I € D.C 
D.C 
I V H 
Bea y А a Md 
] ў R р. 
a f my (1 ` Maine 
1 {ә i | D.( 
* | 
T M 
A.B. 1934, The ( z 
University i Va 
«юг Mad 
e Eng M 
7 т, E ү . "E 
Beck I +; 
AE 4 I a s D. 
edsworth, E ey A K 
wer pal l 
W 1 
Ma \he l a 
e, W Dow (f + 
Been, R О م‎ 2 
A.B. 1937, The George Was 
g N.J 
Be = А N.Y 
RS I r I C - 
M.E 1 Р € Ir t 
Behn, Victor D Law I) 23- 
B.S E.E. ı t ; 
1 I 
AM Г W gt 
re, e Т 10) D 
E (Law I 
Be Art 2 (Law I W 
B.S Ch.I 1934, Universit - 
W 
i : Edw Law I Cor 
I I Pi 
Be E ^ А Р.К 
В Gustavo 5. С P.R 
ва; S - Er I M 
A.B. 1937, Michigan State ¢ 
f Ag ‹ Ар; > 
tBe 
Bell, ( ! 
Bell, G | 
B'S Agr 
I H ‘ : i I 
I I I id ) рх 
Bell, John Edward (J Va 
BS 6% ( W 
} Lee (1 1 
1 D. 
e (1 ) Va 
( 8) D.C 
D.C 
г, I Jordan (Univ z- 
er 1 D.C 
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tBendtin, Erwin John (Jun.) D.C. 
Benedict, Charles Junken, Jr. (Jun.) Md. 
tBeng r Willard (Univ.) Nebr. 


7, University of Nebraska 
Frances Heisey (Jun. 58) Pa 
Z. (Ed., A.M.) P.I 
1934, Philip 


pine Womer rsity 
tBenjamin, Vernon Edgar (Eng. 41) N.Y. 
Benn, James H. (Jun. 24) Md 
Benner, Carl Alton (Eng.) D.C. 
Jenner, J s Harrison (Law I) Md 
A.B. 1 , University of Maryland 


Benner, Wil n (Ed., A.M.) D.C. 
B.S. 1934, University of Maryland 
Bennett, Bruce Hardy (Med. IV) F 
tBennett, Dorothy Alexeana (Univ.) D.C. 
tBennett, Dorothy Gilligan (Univ.) D.C 
A.B. 1928,Western Maryland College 
A.M. 1930, The George Washington 


University 
tBennett, Edith (Jun.) 
Bennett, Evert G. (Eng. 66) 


t Bennett, Lo loise (Jun. 82) 
Bennett, Lore 
LL.M.) 
LL.B. 1936, The George Was 
University 
Bennett, Mary Eliz 
Bennett, Millard N 


abeth (Jun. 36) Md 
acDonald (Law I) S.Dak 


Adam Utah 
A.B. 1935, U 
Bennion, Donald Utah 
B.S. 1933, Ur ity 
Bennion, Stewart Roberts (Jun.) Utah 
Bens, Henry Jan (Jun. 55) Md. 
Bensinger, Pearl Sheerr (Jun. 44) D.C. 
tBenson, Ann Louise (Jun. 15) Mo 
f Benson, Mae Biddison (Univ.) N.Y 
Bercovitz, Leon Judah (Phar. 94) D.C. 
Phar.G. 1934, University of Maryland 
Berdick, Murray (Eng.) N.Y. 
Berens, Robert James (Law I) Minn. 


B.B.A. 1936, University of Minnesota 
tBeres, Louis Balantine (Ed., A.M.) Mass. 
B.S. 1934, University of Alabama 


Berg, Gert N.Y 
Berger, Nedwir D.C 
B.S. in M.E. 1932, University of 
Kansas 
Berggren, Gladys Genevieve (Jun. 9) Nebr. 
Bergstrom, Kenneth O. (Law III) D.C. 
A.B. 1932, Gustavus Adolphus College 
tBerkowitz, Leon (Ed., A.M.) Pa. 


B.F.A. in Ed. 1934, University of 
Pennsylvania 
Berl, Herbert (Univ.) D.C. 


LL.B. 1937, Harvard University 


tBerlant, David Arthur (Jun. 48) D.C. 
fBerman, David Z. (Univ.) N.Y. 
A.B. 1934, University of Rochester 
Jernard, Henri Joseph (Jun.) Md. 
Berndt, Leo (Law II) Okla 
tBernhardt, Lewis Hodges (Jun.) D.C 
Ber ver, Norman (Law II) Va 
Bernstein, Charles (Med. I) N.Y. 
tBernstein, Edith R. (Ed. 66) N.Y. 
tBernstein, Harold (Univ.) N.Y 
B.S. 1934, Brooklyn College 
tBernstein, Harry S. (Col., A.M.) N.Y. 


B.S. 1935, College of the City of 
New York 


Bernstein, Joseph (Govt. 9474) N.Y. 


Bernstein, Mitchel (Jun. 66; Ed.) D.C. 
Bernstein, Robert (Jun. 79) D.C. 
Bero, Dorothy Lee (Jun. 40) Kans. 
Beronio, Peter Anthony (Jun. 54) N J. 
Berry, Margaret Louise (Jun. 18) D.C. 
tBerry, S. Louise (Jun. 110) D.C. 
Berry, Thomas Edward (Col., A.M.) D.C. 


B.S. 1936, 
University 
Berry, Washington Lloyd (Jun. 81) Va. 
Berryman, Hood (Law II) Tex. 
A.B. 1932, Baylor University 


"he George Washington 


Berukstis, Helen A. (Univ.) Pa. 
Best, Louis Morris (Col. 80) Ark. 
Jetensky, Leon (Col., A.M.) Iowa 


A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 2 
Bethell, James Truman (Law II) N.Y. 
M.E. 1933, Stevens Institute of 
Technology 


Betsch, Carl Arthur (Jun. 9) Ohio 
tBeveridge, Andrew Bennie (Law I) Md. 
B.S. 1936, University of Maryland 
Beverley, Mary-Welby (Jun. 30) D.C. 
Bewersdorf, Gertrude Louise (Jun.) Ш. 
Jeyer, Glenn Н. (Col., A.M.) S.Dak. 
A.B. 1935, Augustana College P 
Biba, Frank Joseph (Univ.) Wis 
Bienert, Neona Hermeana (Jun. 48) Mo. 
Bierman, Josephine Abigail (Jun.) D.C. 
Biesemeier, Harold (Law, LL.M.) Calif. 
Graduate 1917, U. S. Naval 
LL.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University x 
tBieser, Maurice Herman (Univ.) Kans. 


tBigalke, Alfred Benjamin (Jun.) Minn. 
Biggs, Paul Robert (Law III) Oreg. 
Bigwood, Augustus Winton (Jun. 30) Mass. 


tBilder, Milton (Univ.) Pa. 
Billard, Charles Lawrence (Jun.) D.C. 
Billingsley, William Kirkman, Jr 
(Med. III) D.C. 
Bilsborough, Robert Carson (Univ.) D.C. 


Binder, Irving Myer (Jun. 30) 


tBingham, Marion D. (Ed. 106%) Utah 
Bingham, Marvin W. (Jun. 36) Utah 
Bingham, Ruppert (Law II) Mont. 
B.S. 1926, University of Pennsylvania 
tBinley, Anne Seymour (Jun. 28) D.C. 
Birckner, Carl Joseph (Jun. 30) D.C. 
Jird, Norman Luther (Col. 81) Mo. 
tBird, Walter Moore (Univ.) D.C. 
Birkby, Leila Virginia (Jun. 30) D.C. 
Birkel, Benedict Herman (Med. IV) Pa. 


B.S. 1934, Moravian College 
Birmingham, Alfred Nelson (Jun. 62) D 
Biron, Naomi Bessye (Col. 90) D 
Bischoff, Lawrence Philip (Jun.; Eng.) D. 
Bish, Charles Edward (Ed., Ed.D.) Md. 

A.B. 1925, Western Maryland College 

A.M. 1936, The George Washington 
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Jishop, Catherine Ann (Ed., A.M.) Md. 
} 


B.S. 1935, Jc Hopkins University, 
Bishop, Morr k (Univ.) Tenn. 
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fBisker, Myer (Jun.) 
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B Frances Marie (Ed., A.M.) Ind Bush, Stone Elkin (Law III) Ga. 
A.B. 1925, The George Washingtor Busick, George Cabell (Jun. 32) Мз. 
University tBusker, David (Univ.) N.Y 
Burke, Frederick Richard (Law II) Conn B.S. 1937, College of the City of 
Burke, Hugh McKenny (]un.) D. New York é 
Burke, James Hi I D.C t Butcher, Carolyn Janet (Univ.) D.G. 
Burke, Jane Ma y ) D.C t Butler, Charles Thomas, Jr. (Col., A.M.) Ind: 
Burke, John Harold W.Va A.B. 1934, University of Florida | 
A.B. 1937, The ton Butler, Edith Marie (Univ.) ‚Ind. | 
University tButler, Ruth Elizabeth (Univ.) Tenn. 
Burke, John Patrick (Jun. 60) Mont A.B. 1929, The George Washington 
Burke, Kathryn Магте‹ N.Dak University 
Burke, William P D. A.M. 1933, Columbia University 3 
tBurkhouse, D. *Butrum, Lena Heaner (Ed., A.M.) D.C. 
Burkley, Robert D.C A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
tBurklin, Lillian Eliza D. University 4 
Jurklin, Mary Wir D.C h, fac 4) Ind. 
tBurks, Jack (Univ Va N.Y. 
B.S and DC 
D.C. 
Allen (Jt Ohio Р1 
1v > 93 rgetown uversit y 
Euer)... д, N.J 930, pen Univer Iowa 
Law II) os 
rd (J 24) Tex nory University 
stledge (Jun.) S.C A.M. 1937, The George Washington 
ody (Law II) Tenn. University Ill 
* George Washington )yrne, Frank Robert (Law II) A 
è e, Gladys Annette (Univ.) D 
Burnett, Elizabeth Susong (Jun. ¢ Paul P. (Law II) І i. 
L.S.) D.C 3. 1932, Georgetown University s 
Burnett, Sue Stokely nC Peter Thomas (Univ.) DE 
nett, W Va tByron, George Hunt (Jun.) D.C. 
t Burnett I D.C )yr Roger Alan (Law II) y 
urn! Va A.B. 1935, Berea College 
Burns Va 
C 
Va. 
Md tCa I (Univ.) 
Ca is Weston (Univ.) D.C. 
Ci e Bailey (Col. 129) Ores 
Md. C ne Howell (Jun.) ve 
Ark ( enton (Law I) I 
DC. (36 d (Law I) к 
D. o State University 
D. 1. D. 1932, Columbia 
I sit ^ 
y te 1 аггу (Univ.) Di 
s Cain, Mary Ruth (Col. 92) D.C. 
1 (Law II) Ala tCaldwell, Í | Kearsley (Jun.) К 
t Hill (Law, LL.M.) Mich Caley, Clif Earl (Ed. 129%) Mom 
Michigan State College of tCalhc Joseph (Co, A.M.) D 
ur ulture von Ar Science A e George Washington 
„В. 1917, Yale U i t 
Burt E. (Law III) Utah  ( lizabeth (Jun.) DE 
B.S. University of Utah (Jun.) №. i { 
tBurt on R. (Law I) D.C (Col. 10634) Tent ug 
B.S try 1937, University of ne mas (Univ.) We. 
t Frances Marie (Jun. 9) DG. 
Idaho Jessie Cz n (Col. 60) Ш. 
ма , George Henry (Law II) 
1 1912, Knox College 
Miss. Cameron, Mary Louise (Jun. 67) Bi 
TC 1 fyrtle Irene (Univ.) "Ga. 
a и ( Y Jesse (Law II) 
1 rgaret Temp University of Georgia 
A.B. 1935, The George Washington C; sorge (Phar. 107) РЕ 
University С; Howard Delton (Law I) Ida 
ish, George Bartram (Col. 114) Md 1936, College of Idaho Pa. 


H ey A. (Univ.) D. tCampbell, James Lewis (Jun.) d. 
1 (Jun.) D.C Campbell, James M 1 (Law II) M 
lizabeth (Jun. 30) D.C A.B. 1937, The rge Washington 

лага Shepard ( Jun.) Md University 
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Veampbell, James Walter, Jr. (Eng 
Und.) 
„ampbell, Joseph Gra | 
Campbell, Lorene (J t ( 
Ca Lovena A e (J 
tC; Paul (Law, 1 
Campbell, Paul, Jr. (Law I) d ‘ 
A.B. 1937, l ( ge, N T 
Vampbell, Roy D., Jr. (Law I) 
A.B. 1936, The Ge rge Wa gt 
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Campbell, rt mas Kyle (Jun 16) 
tCamp, Frank (Jun.) 
( andland Arthur Ben (Univ.) 
Canning, J 85) 
Cannon, H 
B.S. 193 the ( 
New 
Cannon, Je I 
an AB er f Uta 
TCannor fulia Mary (Univ ) 
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A.B 1925, Rar 
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Carpenter, Gladys Rosemary (Qu 
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Tasa ie = EE 0 
Va Chinn, Raymond Franklin (Med. III) DE 
N.Y ( эз, Jack Henry (Univ.) Calif. 
D.C ( Va. 
D.C. ( 
Ii 
C N.Y 
C D.C 
C D. 
tChacos D 
Chalf е in. 28) Nebr 
tChalk, W. ( 33) Va. 
Chambers, Richmond Duvall (Law I) D.C 
Chambliss, L. Dunbar (Jun. 33) Mo 
Champlain, Wilfred Paul (Univ.) D.C 
Ct , Dale V y (Univ.) Pa 
1C! George Irving (Univ.) Va 
Ch John Danforth (Jun.) D.C 
( William Eugene (Jun. 48) S.C 
tCha r, Wilma Christine (Jun.) Md 
Char Frank Mulford (Law I) D. 
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Ch (Jun. 33) D.C rzan 
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obs (Law I) Ala. 

na Polytechnic 

C inah (Jun. 9) Pa. 
Cor edward John, Jr. ( Jun.) D.C. 
Corbett, Don Cecil (Law I) D.C. 


A.B. 1928, Brigham Young 


Corbett, Eleanor Marie (Col. 60) Conn. 
fCorbett, James Henry (Jun. 3) Ga 
tCordes, John Leo (J ) D.C. 
tCordrey, Roselyn (Univ.) Md. 
tCorey, Sarah Lee (Jun.) Ill. 
Corker, Charles ! dward (Jur $3) Idaho 
Corkhill, Mary Elizabeth (Jun. 30) D.C. 
C enthwaite, Clayton Randall (Univ.) D.C. 
Corridon, abeth (Univ.) D.C. 
A.B. 1‹ eorge Washington 
iversity 
lon, ret Marie (Univ.) D.C. 
, Calvin Macell (Jun. 9) Nev. 


y, Mary O q niv.) Miss. 
on, Walter Barry (Lav Va. 
5, Virginia Militaty Institute 


Costar gust Mario Шо 86) he 
Costello, Jane Elizabeth (Ju D.C. 
Coston, Frances Murice (E má N.Y. 
Cottingham, Richard Ted (Ed. 115%, 

A.M.) Ores. 


The George Washington 
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) 


C eck Dale (ла 14) D.C. 
Couct Cocia 1 e (Col. 93) ve 
*Coughlin, John Joseph (Col. 109) N.Y. 
C u e Mant ierite Spr »ull Md 

Iter, Jane Marie (Jun. 31) D.C. 

alter, John Breitling, Jr. (Univ.) Tex. 
1 , Virginia Louise (Jun. 26) Colo. 


man, Isabella Victoria (Col. 91) ME 


1 Ruth Mary (]un., Unc.) А 
hwaite, William Joseph (Jun. 24) Pa. 
John Cal (Jun.) S.C. 

Ralph Liady (Jun. 47) DE 

ns, Edna Vernelle (Jun. 6) IE. 
tCovey, Margaret Louise (Univ.) S.Dak. 
vey, William Benjamin (Col. 72) DA 
owgill, Evelyn Louise (Col. 72) Md. 


wgill, William Henry (Col. 100) Md. 
owling, James Edward (Eng. 60) A 
ox, A. Leckie (Law I) Va. 
B.S. 1932, University of Virginia 


tCox, Carol-Lee (Jun.) D.C. 
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Cox, Cecil Thomas (Law I) va 
B.S. 1934, Northweste Ur ` 
Cox, Grace Secluse (Jun. 2 ) y 
Cox, Jane Leslie (Ed. 11434) Va 
eee Lawren e Morgan (J 18 \ 
Cox, Mary | 13) I 
tCox, Mary (J 1) Ka 
Cox, Mary Wir ) Ma 
Cox, Oral Guy, I iv.) D 
Cor, Philip Archelaus (Med. I) D. 
Richard Martin (Law I) М. 
AB 1937, The George Wa g 
University 
x, Robert Eugene (Jun. 30) Ga 
Cox, Thomas Lawson (Jun. 18) Ga 
Cox, William Stanley (Ed., A.M Ark 
A.B ‚1932, Arkansas State Teachers 
tCoy, y John (Jun. 1 Utah 
Cragg, Margaret Elizabeth j., А.М.) D.C 
B.S. 1934, Wilson Tea College 
Cragin, Lexey Jane ( Jun.) D.( 
[Craig, Katherine Griswold (Jun. 12) Okla 


tCraig, Marion F 
A.B. 1909, 
University 
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West 
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,Crain, Alan Rau (Med II) D 
TCramer, Роге thy (Ur ) D 
Cramer, Rot bert Stanley (Jus 15) р. 
Cramer, William Ford, Jr D.C 
Crammer, Robert Rey N.] 
Crampton, Guy Edwin (I D.C 
Crampton, Hilda Alston ) D.C 
Crampton, Scott Paul (Law Ii) Uh 
A.B. 1935, an University 
Clarence Leroy (Jun. 39) Ariz 
Crandall, Lyle Quinten (Univ.) Ariz 
Crane, Doris Ruth (Univ.) Md 
Crane, Ida (Jun. 12) m 
Crane, Leo Stanley (Eng. 123) D 
Crankshaw, Harold Ge l., Ed.D.) D.C 
B.S. 1928, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
= A.M. 1932, Cornell University 
Crawford, Elisabeth B. (Univ.) Va 
Crawford, Frances Victoria (Jun. 86) D.C 
Crawf: rd, Jessie ma (Univ.) D.C 
TCrawford, Louise Ford (Univ.) D. 
_ B.Des. 1933, ine Ur ity 
Creagh, Joseph Wi illiam (Jun 47) Pa 
С Lawrence Be A.M.) Iowa 
r А 1935, Pars 
Creel, Edna Mae (J D.C 
Creel, M D.C 
Cregan, Cu AM.) N.Y 
A.B, 1936, Columb. a Un Liversity 
Creighton, Edwin Milo (Jun. 48) Kans 
Crew, Albert Christian (Govt., A.M.) Ot 
B.S. 1933 Miami University 
TCrickman, Mabel Cordes (Univ.) Md 
Crickman, William Warren (Univ.) ni 
in Alvin Milton (Jun. 39) Idah 
Criss, Winifred Ann (Jun. 21) D.C 
Crist, Richard Lee (Law I) Pa 
A.B 1936, Princeton University 
Criswell, Daryl Lel Ind 
Critchfield, Charles Ph.D.) D.C 
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Currier, Prescott Hunt (Jun. 30) N.H. 
tCurry, Francis Joseph (Univ.) Pa. 
Curry, Lillian May (Jun.) Pa. 
Curry, Ralph Roy (Law III) D.C. 


Graduate 1930, U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy 


fCusick, Henry Bernard (Univ.) Wis 


Custis, Henry Norment (Law II) D.C. 


A.B. 1936, Ha 
tCustis, Marjory 


len-Sydney College 
ine (Univ.) 


D.C. 
Cutting, Maebelle Frances (Jun, 15) D.C 
D.C. 


Cuvillier, Eugenia (Med. IV) 
B.S. 1930, A.M. 1931, The George 
Washington University 
Sc.D. 1936, Johns Hopkins University 
Cuvillier, Louis Marshall, Jr. (Med IV) D.C 


D 


Dacy, Katherine (Jun.) D.C. 
Minn. 
Daiker, Barbara Virginia (L.S., Uncl.) D.C. 


Dahl, Hazel I. (Jun. 72) 


A.B. 1932, University of Maryland 


Dailey, Lucile Coy (Jun. 41) Calif. 
*Dale, Chester Nicholas (Col., A.M.) D.C. 


D.V.M. 1919, Ohio State University 


1Daleda, Joseph (Law I) Mass 
B.S. in M.E. 1934, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

1Dalke, Muriel Gladys (Col. 80) D.C. 
Dalrymple, Charles Ellis (Jun. 30) D.C. 
Dalrymple, Winston Post (Jun. 3) Md 
Daly, Agnes Genevieve (Col. 99) D.C. 

Alma Marie (Jun.) D.C. 

'ecelia Ann (Jun. 38) D.C. 
tDaly, Mary Helen (Jun. 6) Md. 


Dalzell, Clara Kern (Univ.) Va 
Dalzell, Harry Paskins (Univ.) Va 


Damewood, Russell Edge (Eng. 9) Tenn 
tDanaczko, Margaret (Univ.) D.C. 
tDaniel, Deborah Ewin (Univ.) D.C. 


B.S. 1934, The George Washington 
University 


tDaniel, John Buford (Jun. 12) Okla. 
Daniel, William Aglionby, Jr. (Law III) Md 
Danish, Abraham Wolffe (Med. I) D.C 
Danish, Jacob Mayr (Med. II) D.C. 


A.B. 1937, The George Washington 
University 


tDanza, Patsy Frank (Jun.) М.Ү. 
Danziger, Littman (Jun. 66) Tex. 
Darrow, Virginia (Jun. 31) D.C 
Darter, Oscar Haddon (Ed., Ed.D.) Va. 


A.B. 1922, Oklahoma East Central 
State Teachers College 
A.M. 1926, Columbia University 
Daschke, August John (E 
Daugherty, John Thomas Cotton 


(Jun. 54) Minn. 

Daugherty, Ralph Edgar (Law I) Fla. 
A.B. 1931, University of Florida 

Davenport, Henry Fred (Univ.) Ill. 
Daves, Elsie V. (Univ.) Ill. 
Davey, William Francis (Jun. 48) N.Y. 
David, Anne Joyce (Jun. 45; Col.) Fla 
Davidson, Florence (Jun. 17) Md. 
Davidson, Ida Parker (Law IT) Va. 


\ tate University 


A.B. 1923, ( 


Davidson, James Campbell (Col., A.M.) Mo. 


A.B. 1935, William Jewell College 
Davidson, John Irving (Eng. 38) Colo 
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49) Mich. 


Jenjamin Lawrence (Col., A.M.) Ohio 
B.S. 1937, The George Washington 
University ‘ 
Davis, Courtland Harwell, Jr. (Jun.) Va. 
Davis, David McClure (Law III) Va. 
B.S. in E.E. 1931, Princeton 
University 
tDavis, Edward Hewett (Jun. 3) Tex. 
Davis, Facius Wesley (Jun., Uncl.) Va. 
LL.B. 1925, The George Washington 
University 


Davis, Frank Elwood (Jun. 30) D.C. 
Davis, Fremont (Eng. 34) D.C. 
Davis, George Evan (Law IT) Tenn. 
A.B. 1935, King College : 
Davis, George Vroom (Law III) Ky. 
B.S. 1937, The George Washington 
University Ё 
tDavis, ( ys Muriel (Univ.) D.C. 
tDavis, Harold Arthur (Jun.) D.C. 
Davis, Harry Maxwell (Law II) Ala. 
B.S. 1932, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute : 
tDavis, Helen Moore (Univ.) . 
Davis, Herbert Allison (Univ.) Md. 
Davis, Jack Butler (Law II) D.C. 
Davis, Jack Clemens (Law III) D.C. 
B.S. in Eng. 1936, The George 
Washington University á 
Davis, John Haywood (Jun. 59) Va. 
tDavis, Malcolm (Jun. 6234) D C. 
Davis, Mary Margaret (Col., A.M.) D.C. 
A.B. 1937, The George Washington 
University " 
tDavis, Marye Lou (Univ.) D.C. 
tDavis, Nellie Olive (Univ.) D.C. 
B.S. 1923, University of Maryland 
fDavis, Norma Winifred (Law I) Utah 
B.S. 1915, University of Utah д 
Davis, Robert J. (Univ.) D.C. 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University = 
Davis, Rosanna (Ed., A.M.) Colo. 
A.B. 1930, Colorado State College 


of Education 
Davis, Roy Tasco, Jr. (Govt., A.M.) Md. 
A.B. 1937, University of Missouri 
tDavis, Sarah Violet (Ed. 66) 
Davis, Thomas Houston, Jr. (Law I) D.C. 
B.S. 1935, Georgia School of 
Technology 
Davis, Thomas McCormick (Law IIT) Ky. 
B.S. in E.E. 1929, University of 
Louisville lt 
M.S. іп E.E. 1931, Yale University 
Davis, Vernon Ira (Jun. 20) Md. 
tDavis, Willis O'Niell (Tun. 24) Ohio 
vison, Ruth Lowe (Ed. 112) D.C. 
t, John Edmond (Col. 105) Ala. 


Ch an (Jun.) D.C. 
s edith (Jun. 91) Ky. 
Dawson (Law IT) ш. 


Ed.B. LIT 
Normal University 

Dawson, Grail Richard (Jun.) D.C. 

tDawson, Harvey McClary (Uni ° 


Dawson, Roger Ralph (Jun Mont 
Dawson, Virginia Constance (Col. 60) Md. 
tDay, Robert Bruce (Univ.) Те 
DeAlba, Laura Elena (Col. 60) DY. 
Dean, John Joseph (Jun. 15) N.Y. 
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tDonnelly, J Joseph, Jr. (Eng.) D.C 
tDonoghue, Frances Regina ( Jun.) Calif 
Don Ja J niv.) Calif 
B.S. 1937, The e Washington 
University 
onoghue, Mary Eleanor (Ed. 127) D.C 
) o, D V Haskell (Law, 
LL.M.; € 86%) Ala 
LL.B. 1937, The George Washington 
Univ ty 
Donovan, Jack The re (Eng. 119) R.I 
tDonovan, Mary Josephine (J ) Mass 
Joolan, Robert J. (Law I) Wis 
A.B. 1936, T George Washington 
Ur 
t Doole liv.) Pa 
Joc ‹ w III) Was! 
Dor » (Jun. 9) D.C 
)o Earl Nelson (Law II) Utah 
orney, Celeste (Jun. 30) Va 
) Harold 1. 72) D.C 
Jorsey, C (Jun. 74) D.C 
tDo , Jo av (Univ.) Ky. 
)orsey, Ruth Bryan (Jun.) D.C 
Dot Dan Keating (Univ Nev 
o 


I 

I 

I 

Doyle, Rober rt Cart 1 

f Doyle, Thomas Roy (Univ.) 
Doyle, Vernon Myler (Jun. $6) 
I * M. (Jun. 54) 
I I s (Ed., A.M.) 


he George Wasl 


(Univ.) 
v.) 

Kohl (Univ.) 
19 The G 
versity 


aston, Univer ш) 
mherst Coll 
e (Jun. 12) 


vt. 92) 
u ) 

r (Jun. 6) 
i (Med. D 


tDresner, Evelyn Edith (Jun.) N.J. 


r, Milton (Univ.) N.Y. 
B.S. 1934, Massachusetts Institute 

М Technology 
Drimmer, Saul (Col. 75%) 
Driscoll, John Berchma:r 
tDrummond, F 
Drummond, S 


1 ) 
lizabeth Semple (Univ.) ) 
allie Berkeley (Jun.) ) 
e Esther (Jun. 6) V 
ke (Law 11) V 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
Druse, Katharine (Ed., Ed.D.) D.C. 
A.B. 1916, Iowa Wesleyan College 
A.M. 1928, Columbia University 
Dryden, Olga Mary (Jun. 9) D.C. 
Dryer, David Alan (Col., A.M.) D.C. 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 


Duberstein, Norman (Law I) N.Y. 

B.S. 1932, College of the City of 

New York : 

tDubivsky, Anne (Jun.) N.J. 
Dublin, Jack (Jun. 62; Col.) Colo. 
Dubocq, Charles Anthony (Jun. 51) „Fla. 
Duck, Jesse Thomas (Univ.) Tenn. 

B.S. 1934, Union University, Ten- 

ее 

Dı Robert Earl (Eng. 21) Tenn. 
Duffy. Margaret Elizabeth (Jun.) D.C. 
tDug n, Th mas John (Univ ) Pa. 
+Duganne, Louise Randall (Univ.) D.C. 
Dugas, Mona B. (Univ.) La. 

A.B. 1936, Louisiana State University 
Dumas, Alfred James (Law III) W.Va. 


$Dunbar, Marguerite Mary (Ed., A.M.) D.C. 
A.B. 1914, New York State College 


for Teachers 
fDuncan, Robert Hunt (Univ.) D.C. 
Dungan, Doris Louise (Ed., A.M.) Va. 


B.S. 1937, The George Washington 
University 


Dunham, Frank Clyde (Univ.) D.C. 
Dunham, Jean LaVel iiem 32) D.C. 
tDur >. William (Jun N.Y. 
tDur Dorothy Janes (Jun. Ё Va. 


LI B 1925, The George Washington 
University 

tDu Mary Armour (Univ.) D.C. 

Du Robert Edward (Univ.) D. С. 

ash. 
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Durham, Tom Austin (Law III) W 
Durnbaugh, Evelyn Grace (Ed., A.M.) D. 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 
Durnell, James Rowland III (Univ.) Md. 
tDurrett; Martin Marshall (Law, LL.M.) D.C: 
A.B. 1929, University of Kentucky 
LL.B. 1932, University of Virginia 
Durst, Barbara Alice (Univ.) D.C. 
Dutto, Bartholomew Joseph (Med. IV) N.Y. 
B.S. 1934, Catholic University © 
America 


Duvall, Allen Joseph (Univ.) De 
Duvall, Mabel Belle (Jun.) Ps. 
Dvorchak, Geor mer dward (Med. IV) > 
B.S. 1933, St. Francis College, 
Eb Va. 


Dwyer, Edward James (Law IIT) 
A.B. 1930, St. John's College 
1933, Johns Hopkins 


Dyck, Homer Davis (Col., Uncl.) Kam: 
Die. Archie Wellons, Jr. (Jun. 71) ке 
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University New York : D 
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English, Thomas 


nce Smith (Ed., 
University 


Harold (Jus, 9) 
Vivian Ey iv.) 
Elvove, Ethel (Ju ei 
Elvove, Faiga Rose (Jun.) 

۷ ‚ Kady (Law, Und.) 


Enders, Mary Phelps (Law III) 


A.B. 1927, Cornell Unive y 
Кайгы Consec Marie (Govt. 66 
n Katherine Mar h (Col 
Engelb ach, Ma ret Elizabeth 
(Jun. 18) 


Engelhar 


i 

Epstein, Ralph (Jur 

Epstein, Rhoda Bernice (C 
A.M.) 


B.S. 1938, The George Washington 


l ersity 
Epstein, Sidney (Jun.) 


Es , Ruth Hel en (Jun.) 
Estabr T ek Carl Galli er 
Lx Mildred (Jun.) 


Estopinal, John Albert (Jun 
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English, Harry ( 1., A.M 
B.S. 1935, Wi Teacher 
English, Lena Re 1 (Ed. 54) 
g III (Jur 


Erasmus, Alexander Ignatius (Univ 


30) 


A.M.) 


Etienne, Wolcott Loweree (Med. IV) Md 
1912, University of Maryland 
1 à Ag (Jun. 32) a 
I ıs, Doris Baptie (Govt. 108) Calif 
I John Millard (I 29) D.C 
I J Or e, Jr. (Law I) D.C 
B.S. in Ch.I 934, 1 gh University 
va John Robert (Eng. 102) D.C. 
Evans Julia MacNair (Jun. 15) D.C. 
tk I * Taggart ( , A.M.) Ind. 
ver College 
Ev lorence (Jun 60) D.C. 
у Cast man (Col. 95) D.C. 


, Ph.D.) Nebr. 


1 (Grad 
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Va. 
t S.C. 
Minn. 


, A.M.) Tex. 


Ohio 
D.C. 
Idaho 
Tex. 
av Va. 
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A.B. 1 ( of William and 
Mary 
seth, Henry Joseph (Ed., A.M.) Conn. 
A.B 1, A.M. 1934, Yale 
1 versity 
gan, John Francis, Jr. (Med. I) Mass. 
A.B. 1937, C e of the Holy Cross d 
tFagelson, Harold ard (Jun.) Va. 
tFahrenbruch, Marie Ann (Univ.) Mont. 
tFaier, Esther E (Ed. 102) Nebr. 
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A.B. 1937, The George Washington 


тту М 
1, W iam (La iw II) 


A.B. 193 he George Washington 


University 
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+Fitch, Harry Lionel (Jun. 64) Mich. Fotouhi, Abol Fazl (Univ.) Iran 
Fitzgerald, Ri hard Ifred (Law I) Mich. tFouche, James Edwin (Univ.) Va. 
A.B. 1936, Michigan State Teachers Fowler, James Abbott (]un. 53; Col.) D.C. 
College, Western Fowler, Lillian Claire (Jun. 12) Fla 
Fitzgerald, Wilmot Herman (Jun. 15) Pa Fowler, Marion Hollingsworth (Govt. 
Flagg e Lillian (Col., A.M.) D.C. 60) D.C. 
The George Washington Fowler, Rebecca (Univ.) Ga. 
B.S. in Ed. 1929, Georgia State 
tl ) Kans. College for Women 
1 "Me d. II) N.Y Fowler, Sherleigh Glad (Col. 6375) Va. 
r ollege Fox, Bessie Etkin (Univ.) Va. 
D.C A.B. 1931, Hunter College 
lowa Ney Caroline С =>; A 30) Conn. 
rbara (Jun. 43) Calif. Fox, Hazel Frances A.M.) Md. 
Beatrice (Jun. 30) D.C. А В. 1931, Oak ‘College 
clid Story (Jun. 81) D.C Fox, Helen (Col., A.M.) D.C. 
, Robert Wrigt at (Univ) D.C A.B. 1938, The George Washington 
t III (Law I) Ten: University 
rsity of the South tFox, Philip Sherida ) D.C. 
(Law II) Va B.S. 1936, Wilson T ers College 
"inia Military Institute A.M. 038, Со r niversity x 
Fletcher, Lloyd, Jr. (Law II) ex Fraker, Grace Ferris (Univ.) Mich. 
B.B.A. 1936, University of Texas Francis, Dale (Eng. 100) Nebr. 
Fletcher, Richard George Ir. (Law II) D.C Francis, Harold Edmond (Univ.) D.C. 
Harvard University tFrancis, Helen Gerst (Univ.) Pa. 
s Francis (Jun ) Pa +Francis, Leslie Ant! (Govt. 84) N.Y. 
a Wesley (Jun. 52) D.C Francisco, Wellington (Law I) N.J. 
rd Elmer (Govt 96) Va. Litt.B. 1930, Rutgers University 
M D.C. Frank, Karl (Col. 117) Md. 
Frank, Nathaniel Arthur (Jun. 36) Pa. 
D.C. Frank, Paul A. (Law I) D.C. 
ft t (Jun ) Ga. B.S. in E.E. 1932, University of 
rke (Law I) D.C. Louisville 
T I) Ga Frankel, Theodore H. (Col. 94) N.J. 
t n ( iv ) D.C +Franklin, James Arthur (Eng. 43) D. 
Jernard (Jun. 30) D.C Franklin, John Ransom (Law I) Tenn 
lorence Caroline (Col A.B. 1936, University of the South 
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tHubbard, Allen Bradley (Law III) Wis 
Hubbard, Jerome Gellibrand 
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Shanard, John M. (Law 1) S.Dak 
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Stocki Frank A. (Law II) Tex. 
A.B. 1925, Columbia University 

Stoddard, Guy Russell, Jr. (Med. III) Fla. 
B.S. 1933, University of Miami 


Stohl, Ralph N. (Law П) Utah 
A.B. 1934, University of Utah 
Stohlman, Mary Helen (Univ.) D.C. 


A.B. 1934, A.M. 1937, The George 
Washington University 
fStohlman, Mildred Adele (Univ.) D.C 
B.S. 1933, Wilson Teachers College 
A.M. 1937, The George Washington 


University 


fStokes, Ellen Stotsenburg (Univ.) D. 
Stolar, Morris David (Govt. 72) D.C 
+Stolar, Myer Harold (Col., A M.) D.C 
B.S. 1936, The George Washington 
University 
Stone, Clyde (Jun. 60) Tenn. 
Stone, Hellen Dean (Col., A.M.) Wash 
A.B. 1930, University of Washington 
tStone, Nimr ‚d Denson (Jun.) Calif. 
Stone, Russell Edgar (Col. 817 $) Utah 
Stone, Ruth Phyllis (Jun. 12) D.C. 


Stonesifer, Joseph Novak (Col., A.M.) Ill. 
B.S. 1936, University of Illinois 


Stopsack, Eleanor Ida (Jun.) D.C 
Stopsack, Florence Alma (Govt. 108) DL. 
Storer, William Elroy (Med. II) Ohio 
tStorey, Bess Williamson (Jun. 24) D.C. 
Story, Elwyn Glenn (Univ.) Tenn 
Stotelmyer, George Benton (Jun. 70) Ill. 
Stoudenmire, Sterling F., Ir. (Law I) S.C. 
A.B. 1937, Furman University 
Stout, Clair L. (Law III) Utah 


A.B. 1933, University of Utah 
Stoutsenberger, Paul William (Jun 39) D.C 
Stover, Earl E. (Jun. 45) Ariz. 

+Stowe, Aileen McQuown (Col., A.M.) Pa 

A.B. 1934, Goucher С 
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A.M. 1934, Columbia University 
tStralka, Clem Frank (Univ.) Pa. 
Strand, Eleanor J. (Jun. 524) D.C. 
Stratton, Constance (Col. 96) D.C. 
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Strecker, Hayward William (Law IT) Ohio 
B.S. 1927, University of Pennsylvania 
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£Struttmann, Ernest Leo (Jun. 18) D.C. 
Stuart, Mary Sylvia (Univ.) D.C 


Stucke, Adela Leona (Col. 60) Tex. 
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z, Maude El 


t (Jun. 
ibeth (Col. 114) 


nal University 


1916, Mount Holyoke College 


z, Isabella Frances (Col., A M.) 
1932, The George Washington 


ng. Mildred Branch (Ed. 8373) 


z, Philip Miles (Jun; 30) 
, Robert Fra: s (Univ.) 


`, (Law I) 
Univer sity of Utah 
Я Jr. (Jun.) 
Virginia A 758 12) 
' William Buford (Jun. 36) 
sblood, Fred Rut уеп, I G 


Thomas College 


Students Registered 


7 Ziman, Ё nd Allan (Med. II) N.Y 
j [he George Washingtor 


24 j, Allan, (Med. 1) р. | даа fiza 

P obert Char v l id е aks x 

Zenowitz t ay aries (Qi i NY B.S The George Washington 

zens Dor à DC : rnb re de р; 

i тава 69) D.C. Zuckerman, Saul (Med. II) D. 

Ze pul, Cone ^ 1 (Eng. 47 I Tl A.B The George Washington 

Vibit, Sar he AND) N.Y Zuehlke, R 1 Charles (Law I) Wis 
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{7 terman, Harry Williäm (Jun. 27) D.C. *Zuras, Marie Amelia (Law III) D. 
B сап, Frederick Albert (Col., A.M.) D. A.B. 1934, American University 

Zl U: y of Maryland g ar (Jun. 29) D.C 

UE ( A.M.) N.Y Col., A.M.) N.Y 
BS. 1934. С of 


934, Brooklyn College 
J. Derk (Med. I) 


STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


| 1937 


Philips 
Bennett I 


LL.B 


, Jacob D.C. 
Mary Elizabeth Colo. 


, Nelly Xerez P.I. 
1936, University of the 
lippines 
R be rt Howard Md 
‚F.R rd Conn 
Burke, Frances s Marie Ind 
A.B. The George Washington 
Univ 
Jurnett, Jr Tenn 
A.B. 1 Washington 
University 
Burnett, Waldo Emerson Va 
Burns, Nina Tenn. 
Burruss, Mary Smith D.C 


A.B. 1915, B au College 


Burruss, Rot 


Burt, Utat 
B.S ah 
Busch N.H 
A.B ington 
Bush, Stone Elk in Ga 
Butcher, Hugh Wesley Ind 
Butrick, Ruth Evelyn D.C 
Butrum, Lena Heaner D.C 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Butts, Helen Elizabeth N.Y. 
Butz, Harry Paul Md 
A.B. 1932, University of Maryland 
Byron, Roger Alan Ky. 
A.B. 1935, Berea College 
C 
Cage, Edwin Menton Tex. 
Cain, Mary Ruth D c. 
Саму, € “lif J Mont 
Cal Pa. 
C Kans. 
C ier, les A., Jr D.C. 
Cameron, Mary Louise Iowa 
Cameron, Mildred еба ма 
B.S. 193 Teachers College 
Camp, Ben i Ga 
A.B. 1934, Univers ; of Georgia 
Campbell, Lorene Ark 
Campbell, Marjorie Haines D.C. 
Campbell, Roy D., Jr Ark 
A.B. 1936, The George Washington 
University 
Cannon, Margaret Ful Va 
A.B. 1925, Randol 1 Wom 
an’s College 
Carlson, Evans Forayce D.C 
Carlson, Louise Elva D.C. 
Carnahan Robert Goskirk D.C. 
Carr Tex 
Carringer, Julius M. Va 
A.B. 1932, West Virginia University 
Car ıs, Robert Joseph Pa 
Ca ]die May Va 
Carroll h N.] 
Carter, "Chaunc ey Pat D.C 
Cary, George Davis Ala. 
B.S. 1932, University y of Pennsylvania 
Castell, Jane Jordan Md. 
Catchings, Benjamin, Jr. Minn. 
Cavey, Margaret D.C. 


Caviness, Pat Ark. 
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Cawood, Elizabeth Clark D.C. 
Champlin, Dale Wesle Pa. 
Char er, William J ne S.C. 
Сі Са. 
Chapple Kans. 


Chasnc 


tor Minn. 

hu, Chia Chen 

A.B. 1934, Central Political Insti 
tute, China 

f ison Renée 

gett, Marshall p.c. 

A B. 1937, The George Washington 

University 


Clark, Donald F Ariz. 


poate Md. 
„Ru th F Мо. 


pc 


Va. 
Ohio 
Ga 


oley, Аку Di 
"orbett, James Henry Dé 


x 

( 

( 

Cook, Hi r 

Cook, Perry Edga D.C: 
C 

( 

Corbin, Alvin LeRoy 


C coran, Ellen Fox 
B.S. 1927, Virginia State Teachers 
. „College, Fredericksburg 
Corker, Charles E. 
Costantini, August Mario 
Coston, Frances Murice 
Cotton, John A. 
Couperthwaite, William Joseph 
Ovington, Cecil I 
A.B. 1933, Baylor University 


Cowl Sarroll W 
Cox. o ч " " illiam 


Cox, William Stanley 

A.B. 1931, Arkansas State Teachers 
, College 
Crane, Ida 
crawford, Frances Victoria 

tomer, George William 
C *, 1921, University of Illinois 
miller, LePage, Jr. 

*9. 1924, St. John's College 

Crooks, v St John’s Colleg 


Crosetto 


Cross, Ja > N 
B.S та 5 à 

, Univers y 

Gross, Ruth Barbara 

tossfield, Philip 

touch, Paul Clinton 

William 


rland, Jr. 


The George Washington 


à 933, University of Utah 
С ump, Warren Clifford 
ubbage, Saylor Casper 

‚В. 1926, Bridgewater College 

‚ University of North 


Cubero, John Gregory 
-uniglio, Vito : 
upples, Homer L, 

Ch.E. 1921, M.S. 1922, Ph.D 
~ 1924, Ohio S Jniversity 

Curran, Harold Wo er 


; 1932, The George Wa 
University 


D 


Daniel, William Aglionby, Jr 


я 1931, University of Florida 
Davey, William Prose : 


@vidson, Ida Parker 


“5. 1923, Ohio State Universit 
Javidson, James C. DN aM 


| В. 193 nn | 
| Davis, David a Jewell College 
^S. in E.E. 1931, Princeton l 
Day: tity 
avis, Fremont 
avis, George Evan 
SD. 1935, Ki lege 
m, Thomas McCormick 


In E.E. 1929, University of 
Ouisville 


S. in E.E, 1931, Yale University 


Students Registered 


Va. 


Davis, William Dowsing, Jr Ala 
A.B. 1935, A.M. 1936, University 
of Alabama 


Dawson, Allen С HI 
Ed.B. 1935, Southern Illinois State 
Ne Jniversity 


Dawson is Mo. 
A.B 
Dawson, Mont 
DeAngelis, Vincent James N.Y. 
Deasy, Ohio 
DeBusk, Manu Tex 
A.B 33, Texas Technological 
C 
Dedman, Bertram Cottingham Tenn. 
A.B versity of the South 
DeLay Okla 
B.S ma Northeastern 
State Teachers 
M.S. 1936, Oklahc gricultural 
ind Mecha al College 
DeMik, William J Ill. 
Dence, Walter Edward Ohio 
A.B. 1932, University of T ] 
Dengler, Helen Marjorie D.C 
Denis iM Mass. 
Der in Clayton D.C. 
Der Howard Dunn Ill 
Der Wo w Grimes D.C 
er re Lewis D.C 
Detré sD D.C. 
DeVeau, Joseph Harold Md. 
B.S. 1931, University of Pennsyl 
vania 
Dickson, Lucy Le Tex 
Dierberger, Wesl Mont 
A. 1933, Wa 
D.C 
Ohio 
D.C 
W.Va 
Calif 
D.C 
D.C 
Calif 
Fla 
Wa 
D.C 
Va. 
Y Calif 
er Alfred Tex 
he George Wa 
Dootson, John Todd 
Dorius, Earl Nelson 
Dorney, Celeste 
Dorsett, Harold I 
Dorsey, Ch Bennett D.C 
Dougherty, ard Kube D.C 
B.S. 1935, Massa etts Institute 
of Technology 
Dougherty, Robert Emmett Md 
Douglas, Walter Robinsor D.C 
Dove, Samuel D.C. 
B.S. 1936, Wils Teachers College 
Dowd, Thomas Nathar D.C. 
Downey, Paul William Pa. 
Doxey, Roy Watkins Utah 
Draisner, Abe M Tex 
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Drake, Daniel O. 
B.S. 1915, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Drury, Auldine Esther 
Dublin, Jack 
Duff, Edward Hoover 
Dumas, Alfred James 
Dunbar, Marguerite M. 
Durham, Tom Austin 
Dyas, Richard Campbell 
A.B. 1929, University of Illinois 
Dye, Norma Avanelle 
Dysinger, Myron Allen 
B.C.E. 1924, Ohio State University 


E 


Eagle, Harold B. 
A.B. 1936, West Virginia University 
Ebel, M. Katherine Keller 
Eckert, Thomas Joseph 
Eddy, Donald B 
A.B. 1933, Cornell University 
Eden, Philip 
B. 1934, Brooklyn College 
Edwards, Jesse Hale 
Edwards, John A. 
Ерге, Julian Sanford 
Ehlshlager, Adam Charles 
A.B. 1936, The George Washington 
University 
Eicher, Elizabeth 
Eisenhart, Charles H 
B.S. 1929, Ohio State University 
Eisenhauer, May K 
A.B. 1931, University of Chicago 
Eldridge, Ánna Lucille 
Eldridge, Eugene Russell 
Elggren, C. Allen 
Ellerin, Milton 
Elliott, Charles Francis 
A.B. 1931, Harvard University 
Ellis, Anne Perkins 
A.B. 1926, Goucher College 
Ellis, Arthur William 
B.S. 1924, University of California 
Berkeley 
llis, Elsie Barnes 
Ilis, Leonidas Wilson, Jr. 
is, Ruth Joy 
llison, Frances Waters 
Ellmann, Florence Smith 
A.B. 1919, Cornell University 
Elsberg, Harold 
Elsea, Myra Elizabeth 
A.B. 1921, University of Richmond 
Elvove, Ethel 


arsh 
ach, Margaret Elizabet! 
lish, E. Maxine 
A.B. 1932, University of Kansas 
Ennes, He ward W., Jr 


chs, Elisabeth Shirley 

Epstein, Rhoda Bernice 

Ereza, Monty 

Erlir E, Agnes E 
ce Leor 
eth M 

Everett, Grover Woodrow 

B.S. 1935, University of Virginia 


Ewing, Lowell How 


'cord 
Calif Ewing, William Prewitt Mo. 
A.B. 1927, William Jewell College 
Va. F 
Colo | 
D.C. Falk, Byron Adrian Minn. 
W.Va. Falk, Marie Claeson Minn. 
D.C. Fallon, Arlene V. N.Y. 
Wash. Е ammy M. Okla. 
Ill. , William D.C. 
$. 1937, The George Washington 
jil. University 
Ohio Farley, Bettie Haywood Md. 
Farmer, A. Warren Nebr. 
Featherston, Moxley Tex 
A.B. 1935, Hardin-Simmons Uni- 
versity 
D.C. Feer, Ellis DC 
Feldman, Edwin Bernard D.C. 
D.C. Ferguson, Robert E. Kans 
D.C. Fernsner, Evelyn Elizabeth D.C. 
Conn. Ferris, Courts E ni. 
B.]. 1936, University of Missouri 4 
М.Ү. Fielder, Frederick Alan Аи. 
Еіеѕе тап, Ben W Тожа 
Okla. A.B. 1934, University of Dubuque 
Vt. ЕШеу, Ferris Brint pc 
Wis. — Finckel, Elinor Keller pe 
D.C. AP 1931, The George Washington 
niversity 
Firor, Marjorie Edith D.C. 
Jowa A us 1935, The George Washington 
Ohio Jniversity 
Firth, William Ellsworth DE 
Ohio Fischer, Richard Henry р 


Fisher, Guin Menard 

Fisher, Jerome L 

fartha Rhodes 

, Bernard R. 
Fredena 
Edar von L. 

Fleming, Euclid Story 


Fletcher, Lloyd, Jr. 


B.B.A. 1936, University of Texas Fla 
Floyd, Charles Henry Bourke Til. 
Foebel, Norman Edwin pc. 
Fogle, Rita Estelle 1 7 
Foley, James Herbert 

A.B. 1935, College of Wooster 
Folston, Mortimer James De 
Fonoroff, Bernard айй 
Foote, Charles Wilson E 
Foote, Margaret Bennett pc 
Footer, Marvin Peace T 
Ford, Walter Ec “m. 
Forshier, Dorothy pc 
Fort, Mary Fr nces wis. 


Fortney, Gord 


АВ. 1932, University of Wisconsin ч 
Fowler, James Abbott DG 
Fox, Hazel 1 
A.B. 1931, Goucher College С. 
Fox, Helen PY. 
Fox, Irvi x 


A.B 


Fracker, Doris M 

Francisco, Wellington x / 

r ere M т Unive Idaho 
Selma Goldie BG 


Students Registered xcix | 
бо; 7 | 
Il. Gish, Eleanor Elizabeti Md. | | 
auw University Given, Ralph, Jr D.C. f 
son D.C. B. 1935, The George Washington { ү 
osephine D.C University uu 
йе D.C Goldsby, Theodore D Ark |! 
seorge Washington 1 г D.C } 
Miss y 
t Va. i State College 
D.C 
D.C. Va. 
se Md. of William and 
, Jr Ind 
D.C. Ala 
of Alabama 
N.Y 
U College of tl | 
Utal | 
Miss 2 Okla 
ppi State College a ty Pa | 
кый = N.Y 
f Kansa $c New Y | | 
of Sout 
. ,, Karolina e c Ins | 
Galloway, W І Idaho | 
samble, Mil Ga Mont { 
Gamble, § i atham D.C Tor | 
ҮҮ n, James E ene Fair M n Va 
> DM 7, The George Washing College uy | 
Gammor 1 old Lester Ma Ohi | 
BS. 1935, M setts Ir 1 I 
4 of Technol Ру I 2 
Gammon h Robert T M lleg | 
B.S d за ? D. 
Be: N.Y | 
S.Dak ( Robert G 0 I 
none чт рети Д E 
John Josep La N 
1 ( Kelley Edw \ 
1 [aurice W D.C 
, K M rie M Ok 
A Charles F N.Y І 
K У С ма | 
Collen E Gr Е D.C А 
I Gubersh N.Y | 
Gareau, G : 
Garl 


Garr 
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Hamblin, Jack Arthur Wis. 
Hamill, John Stafford D.C. 
Hammerly, Jesse Murray Va. 


B.S. 1930, A.M. 1930, Columbia 
University 


Hammill, Caroline Ashby D.C. 
Hammond, Charles Edward N.Y. 
Hand, Frank Bailey Colo. 
A.B. 1936, The George Washington 
University 
Handwerk, Mary Anna King D.C. 
Handy, Walter Kerr, Jr. Va. 
Hanigan, Helen Rebecca D.C. 
Hankins, Robert Barrow D.C. 
A.B. 1936, The George Washington 
University 
Hanks, Clementine Mont. 
Hanley, Donald B. W.Va. 
Hanna, George Edward Kans. 
Hannan, Loretta D.C. 
A.B. 1932, A.M. 1937; The George 
Washington University 
Hannay, Agnes Katherine D.C. 
A.B. 1930, Bryn Mawr College 
Hanscom, Fred Robert Maine 
Hanson, Arthur Briggs Md. 
Hardy, Leonard Daniel Miss. 
Harllee, Ella Fulmore D.C. 
Harmon, Hortense Marie D.C. 
Harrell, Amelia S. N.Dak. 
Harris, Ernest Malone, Jr. D.C. 
A.B. 1931, Wake Forest College 
LL.B. 1936, The George Washington 
University 
Harris, Henry Mervin D.C. 
Harris, John Ashton Va. 
A.B. 1932, University of Richmond 
Harris, Laura Nebr. 
Harrison, Venton Rufus D.C. 
Hart, Joseph Irel Idaho 
A.B. 1933, Brigham Young University 
Hartwell, Brace Frederick Calif. 
A.B. 1935, American University 
Harvey, George Reuben Wash. 
Harvey, Vera Mae Idaho 
Hatchett, Lela Margaret D.C. 
Haubner, John Wesley Pa. 
B.S.E. 1934, Princeton University 
Hayes, Aline Miss. 
B.S. 1931, Mississippi State Teach- 
ers College, Hattiesburg 
Hayes, Douglass Ridgely Va. 
Haynes, John Lenneis D.C. 
B.S. in С.Е. 1930, The George 
Washington University 
Head, James Felton N.C. 
Hechmer, M. Antoinette W.Va. 
LL.B. 1921, The George Washington 
University 
Hecht, Arthur Wis. 
Helvestine, Albert Harrison D.C. 
B.S. in Eng. 1933, B.S. in EE. 
1935, The George Washington 
University 
Henderson, Roy Burge D.C. 
Henderson, Ruth Anthony Mass. 
A.B. 1928, Wilson College 
Hendrickson, Marguerite L. Md. 
Hendrix, Grace Beth Ind. 
Hennig, Hugh M D.C. 


Henry, Helen M. Pa. 


Henry, William N. Pa. 
B.S. 1931, Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers College, West Chester 
M.S. 1932, Temple University 


Hermach, Francis L. 1. 
Hester, Hugh В. N.C. 
A.B. 1916, University of North 
Carolina 
Hiegel, John M. Ark. 
Hiehle, Wilbur W. Va. 
Higgins, William Francis N.J. 
Hildebrand, Harriett Elizabeth D.C. 
Hill, Earl White Ga. 
Ph.B. 1927, Emory University 
Hill, Gaylord F. Kans. 


Mus.B. 1930, University of Kansas 
Hill, James Wilburn 
Hill, John Lyman Wis. 
A.B. 1937, The George Washington 
University 


Hill, John Robert I 


Hill, Mary Richards D.C. 
Hiltz, Robert Alvin D.C. 
B.S. 1937, Wilson Teachers College 
Hinson, Edwards Reid D.C. 
Hiscox, Nell Fremont D.C. 
A.B. 1936, The George Washington 
University 
Hitch, Helen Joyce Okla. 
Hoagland, Philip Lee D.C. 
Hobart, Carol D.C. 
Hobbs, Helen Josephine D.C. 
Hoeber, Paul, Jr. N.Y. 
Holden, James Bernard Idaho 
Hollabaugh, Marcus A. Ark. 
Holland, Teresa Marie D.C: 
Hollingsworth, Samuel S. D.C 
Holloran, Margaret Anna D.C. 
Holloway, O. Willard N.Y- 
Holmes, Ralph Ores: 
B.S. 1934, University of Oregon 
Holober, Melvin Charles D.C 
Holston, Verner Maurice D.C. 
B.S. 1928, Columbia University c 
Holt, Mary Elizabeth р. 
Utah 


Homer, David 
B.S. 1932, M.S. 1932, Utah State 
Agricultural College 
Hooker, John Stam | E 
B.S. 1932, University of Pennsylvania td 
Hope, Clifton Me 
A.B. 1937, Washington College 
Hornstein, Sophie D.C 
Hortman, William Franklin, Jr. D k 
Horton, Hugh Byron NDY. 
pc 
N.Y 


Hosley, Richard E. 
М.Е. 1934, Cornell University 
Hottenstein, David 
1.D. 1937, The George Washington 
University 


Houlahan, Charles William s Va. 
Houlahan, Mary Shelor pc. 
Houston, Flora K. pc 
Howard, I. Ray м. Ме 


Howard, Josephine Theo 
A.B, 1929, The George Washington 
University "M 
Hubbart, Dwight Lowell | Calif 
A.B. 1937, The George Washington 
University ah 
Huber, Albert Омо 
Huden, Melvin 
A.B. 1933, University of Dayton 


Hudgins, Mary Ella 
Huff, Carroll Woodrow 
Huffman, Yale Bryant, Jr. 
Huhn, F] rence Celestia Mie 
B.S, 1936, Wilson Teachers College 
Hulbert, Leila 
Hull, Maury I. 
Hunt, C. Howard 
Iunt, Lucy Jones - 
А.В, 1937, The George Washington 
Jniversity 
Hunt, Robert Miller 
Iunter, Edwin Ford, Jr 
Hunter, William James D. 
luntzberger, Lee I. 
B.S. in Eng. 1936, The George 


Hurley, Ann Cornelia 
Hurst, Virgi 


utchins, Charles Morris 4 
B.S. in E.E. 1934, Purdue Univer- 
sity 


Hyatt, William S, : 
A.B 1936, The George Washington 
Jniversity 
Hysor &, Jerry Edgar 


Ickes, Rex M. 

Ing, Anna May 
Ipson, Donald Keller 
Irby, } rs. Tom 
Ireland Ana Evelyn 
Ireland, Otto Miller 


А.В, 1936, Doane College 
Irwin, E 


Isales Lois 


Jackson, A. Gifford 
ackson, Harriet Ann 
Jackson, John Francis 
A.B 1934, Santa 
College 
Jackson Marvin W. 
Jackson; Nelson Albert 
* 1933, Wayne University 
Jacobs, John Roszell 
A.B 1934, A.M. 1935, The Ge rge 
'ashington University 
TC. 


Barbara State 


Jacobser 
Јас bsen 


» Temple University 
Patricia Dorothy 
ames, Martha Н, 
James, Walter Ervin 
ankowski, John Joseph 
/ 1934, Catholic University of 
America 
Jansson, Florence E, 
$*sny tyana 
Jaster, Marion Charlotte 
Jaszi, George 
B S. 1936, 
england 
Jenkins, George M 


University 


of London, 
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J othea Estelle De 
f Md. | 
} 1 m Theodo | 
: А. d AM. 1024 The George | ! 
п l niversity D.C. | 
2g Ala 
f Alabama Vs. 
Pa. 
Michiga 
I Я D.C 
; A.B. 1937, The George Washington 
University n. 
o N.Dak. 
jo D.C. | 
| »n, Otis B. MS | 
J 5 Richard Mercer wa | | 
Johns Wis | 
Johnson, £ | | 
В.Сһет 
vei Mass 
Tohns 
B.S. 19: | 
College рс. | 
Johns Ma. | 
Johnst« | 
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М.В.А = 
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Jonas, Esther Н se | 
B.S. 1914, A.M. 1929, Col 1 | 
er Ohic 
Jone ] ске Won | 
Tone hr | 
ae LM Okla | 
] an | 
feu, Wale Kin Md 


z obert Myers 
e, Mercedes Rose 


, Santa Barbara State 


Б The mas Henry +3 
‹ Tyrone d 
as Aubrey Md. 
Jucknell Ur 
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Kerslake, Youart Herbert D.C. Lamson, Glenn G., Jr. 
B.S. 1933, Haverford College Lancaster, Robert Mann 
Kessner, Louis J‘ seph N.Y. Lane, Betty Anne 
Kidwiler, Julian Carson W.Va. Lane, Marjorie West 
Laney, Walter H. 


A.B. 1935, Shepherd State Teach- 
ers College 


Kiernan-Vasa, Helen D.C. 
Kimball, Frank Collette Utah 
King, Claybourne Holt Calif. 
A.B. 1936, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
King, Eleanore Wo dward Va. 


A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 


King, Mary Elizabeth D.C. 
King, Olin G. Utah 
King, Robert Le nard Ala 
Kiracofe, Warren Curtis Va. 
Kirby, Agnes Orrison Va. 
Kirkham, Grant D.C. 
Kirkland, Ira Bird, Jr. D.C 
Kirkpatrick, Sc Jr. Ark. 

Wis. 


Klak, John J. 
B.S. 1923, University of Wisconsin 

Klavan, Harry 5 D.C. 
Ph.B. 1935, University of Vermont 

Klein, Gerda Minna D.C. 

Kl John W. N.Y. 


Kl auf, Charles Edward Pa. 

Kniffin, Wayne P. D.C. 

Knight, Charles Louis Va. 
B.S 2 M.S. 1926, University 


University of Pennsyl- 


vania 


BS. 1936, Wilson Teachers College 


LaCombe, Lou 
Ladimer, Irving 
A.B. 1035, Cx 
New York 
Lahna, Adolph A. D.C 


Laird, Jeff R. Okla. 


A.B. 1933, Oklahoma East Central 
State Teachers College 
Lake, Violet Ildegarde 
Lamoreaux, E. Margaret 


A.B. 1935, Hendrix College 
Lansky, Reuben 
I Oliver Kugler 
Larsgaard, Clara Helen 
Lassiter, O. C. 
A.B. 1935, University of Tulsa 
Lassly, Annie Willis 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 
Lathrom, Don M. 
Lathrop, Robert Park 
Latimer, John Austin, Jr. 
Latimer, Ma Nelson 
A.B. 1937, The George Washington 
University 
Law, Melvin James 
Lawt Walter Terrell 


A.B. 1932, Washington and Lee 
University 
Lazaroff, Louis 
Lear, James Coats 
A.B. 1936, University of the South 
Lee, Virginia Welch 
Lee, Walter R. 


A.B "1934, 


Leeper, Mary E ther 
Lehman, Anne J. 
Lehnert, Phyllis 


ity of Wisconsin 


sity of Chicago 


Levine 
Levinson, Shirley Reeva 
Levy, Harold 

B.S. 1935, The George Washington 


Lewis 


Lewis, Rose 


Lehigh Unis 
Lichterman, Emma Gertru le 
Liles, Edward Breeden 
A.B. 1932, Wofford College 
Lincoln, Harold Way 
A.B. 1936, The George Washington 
* 'tv 


1. B.S. in Ed. 1933, Mis- 
State Teachers College 


Lindsey, Virgini: 


B.S. of 
Linet pet 
Link, Ma 
D.C 
Iowa 
D.C 
D.C 
1 Itural a 
Llufrio, Albert Vincent 
Lockwood, Irene Walsh D 
dge, Edna ( sertrude Md 
ongfell ] Wis. 
Va 
Cok 
D.C 
sraham Joseph N.Y. 
Luckenbill, F. Graham D.C 
muexett, Horace Peyton D.C. 
1 hall 
Pa 
Pa. 
р. 
D.C 
D.C 
Al re 
fi е Ohio 
BS o М urine a D.C. 
Mito, 9 5, Wilson, Teachers College D 
i d'Arcy D.( 
-L » Georgetow: uiversity , 
Мак, Charles Herbert PUT. Hn 
ye etuder, Ruth Thornton D.C. 
Mahoney, Robert Hugh Conn. 
Р В 1917, College of the 
Cross ks 
M. 1918, Ph.D. 1922, Cat! 
Malone ity of America N.Y 
Mamlet, Howard Ler N 
Матија, Peter W.Va. 
Мап: Charles Wayne Okla. 
Maras, Frederick Dewitt Va. 
Marcoux, Roger W. Maine 
ark, Dale Shaffer | D : 
Sony, William H. N.Y 
1,1924, Dartmouth College 398 
Marshall, H. Snowden If, °° D.C 
Marshall, Noi Eckard Va. 
arshman, Esther Weaver N.Y 
N Dai Albert Rutledge $ C. 
Motin, Mary D. Ark. 
Martin, Robert Blakeney W.Va. 
} а Warren Newtor 5-С. 
Mason, Dandredge Kennedy D.C. 
àson, John T., Jr i ni. 
"9. 1935, The George Washingt Р 
К Ж he George Washington 
Mathers, Lloyd Caldwell Colo 
машы EZ Uer Dame C 
» LOUIS N.Y 


Matter, J Marc Mont. 
1935, New Mexico School of 


Mine | 
Matthews, Denbigh S er Va. 
Ma n Fenwick D.C. 
S.C. 
N.C. 
D.C | 
Tex 
q 
| 
D.C. | 
Pa. P 1 
N.Mex ] 
| 
D.C | 
Del | 
Ark \ 
Тех ^ 
N.Y d 
D.C 
ПІ. | 
N.Mex н 
Idaho 
Conn | 
Colo. 
Nebr. 
Va. 
Ind. 
S.C. 
Mass ^ 
s 
Va. 
Md. { 
McKnight, Merwyn Newell Va 
McMahon, Mary Margaret Ill. 
McMillan, Thomas Sanders, Jr S.C. | 
McMillen, Caroline May D.C. 
A.B. 1936, The George Washington 
University 
McNamara, Alexander Peter D.C. 
McNeil, Helen D.C. ll 
McPhearson, Terry M La. | 
A.B. 1937, The George Washington ‘ 
University ( | 
McQuesten, Roseanna Wash. { | 
А.В. 1928, Stanford University Н | 
McRae, Robert Br Nebr. 
Ids, William Emmett D.C. | 
ws, Richard William Ala. 
‚ Louise Carol D.C. 
Lloyd Tindall Va. 
Ky. 
( 1 еге 
D.C 
Panama 
} li N.Y 
A.B a Universit 
Meredit! Oreg. 
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Meriam, Anne W. 
A.B. 1936, The George Washington 
University 
Merka, Frank Weaver 
Merritt, Margaret Reed 
A.B. 1920, A.M. 1926, The George 
Washington University 
Metzger, Sol Walter 
Meyer, Charles Henry 
Meyer, Herbert 
B.S. 1924, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Middlebrook, Aileen Clayton 
Miho, Katsuro 
Mikules, Alexander John 
Milans, Calvin Harley 
Milburn, Virginia Randolph 
Milks, Marie Agne 
Millard, Charles E 
Miller, A. Milton 
A.B. 1935, Amherst College 
Miller, Albert Raymond 
Miller, Charles Lindsay 
Miller, E | Wiley 
B.S. 1927, University of Pittsburgh 
Miller, Frank R 
Miller, Joshua Albert 
B.S. 1912, University of Maryland 
Miller, Kenneth D 
A.B. 1932, Drury College 
Miller, Lorraine Hatch 
Miller, Walter Le Roy 
Millholland, Fanny West 
Millhouse, Steve George 
Mims, Sh yn Wilson 


dward 


Mitchell, Charl 
B.S. 1937, V 
Colles 
Mitchell, Edy 
Mitchell, Fr Б 
Mitchell, Margaret Hanway 
Mitchell, William W. 
B.S. 1928, University of Id aho 
Molyneaux, John William 
Monis, Frances 
Monroe, John W., Jr. 
Monroe, Margaret Fe 
Monson, Keyne Parkinson 
Moomaw, Dorothy Rick 
Moore, George Mansfield 
A.B. 1937, The George Washington 
University 
Moore, Glenn E. 
A.B. 1932, University of Missouri 
Moore, Malcolm R. 
Moore, Marian Jane 
Moran, George Joseph, Jr. 
Moran, John Francis 
Morgali, M. Ralph 
Morgan, Albert Marcus 
A.B. 1936, West Virginia University 
Morgan, Harold 
A.B. 1927, University of Missouri 
Morgan, James Frederick 
Morgan, Jeanne Noyes 
Morgan, Joe Pope 
Morris, Hilma Maria 
Morrison, Marriner Merrill 
B.S. 1933, Utah State Agricultural 
College 
Morrow, Christopher Mollen 


Md. 


Morse, H. S. 
BS. 1911, University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College 
M.S. 1934, Syracuse University 
Morse, Roger Herbert 
Mortimer, George Harding 
B.S. 1925, Brigham Young University 
Moser, Karl Jones 
B.S. 1925, Missouri State Teachers 
College (Central) 
A.M. 1933, The George Washington 
University 
Mosher, Ellsworth Hathaway 
B.S. in Chem. Eng. 1933, Syracuse 
University 
Mott, James J., Jr. 
Mott, Willi ehamberlain 
B.S. 1933, U. S. Naval Academy 
Moyer, Walter 
Mullen, John Madden 
А.В. 1933, University of Montreal 
A.M. 1937, Catholic University of 
America 
Mulloy, Jack B 
Mulvey, Frederick 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 
Munsch, George Charles 
Murdock, Myrtle 
A.B. 1926, Arizona State Teachers 
College, Tempe 
A.M. 1927, University of Arizona 
Murphy, James Emmett 


A.B. 1935, William Jewell College N 


Murphy, John Daniel 
Musser, Milton S. 
A.B. 1937, The George Washington 
University 
Muth, Grace 
Muth, Raymond Francis 
Myers, Helen Sherman 


N 


Nagy, George Julius 
Nagy, Lillian Sophia 
Nail, Harry Craig 
A.B. 1936, Ohio University 
Naster, Bertram 
Nau, Carlton Leroy 
B.S. 1931, Gettysburg College 
Naylor, George Leroy 
Naylor, Walter Kent 
Neal, Thomas Ellison 
Neely, James Murl 
Nelson, Harold Fletcher 
A.B. 1932, University of Nebraska 
Nelson, Howard M. 
B.S. 1932, University of Nebraska 
Neuhauser, Frank Louis 
B.S. in E.E. 1934, University of 
Louisville 
Newhouse, Mildred Miriam 
A.B. 1937, The George Washington 
University 
Newland, Paul 
Newton, Beverly North 
B.S. 1933, Wilson Teachers College 
Nicksick, Bogdan 
Nielsen, Jean Kelly 
Nisbet, John W. 
Nixon, Ruth Adele 
Mus.B. 1931, Simpson College 


Nev. 


Kans. 
Utah 


Mo. 


Noble, Joseph Southall 
Nilkamhaeng Snga 
Nordlund, Harr T 
Norley, Myrtle 
Norton, Janice B 
N 'rVelle, Robert Lewis 
Nott, Mildred McCauley 

3.S. 1936, Wilson Teachers College 


Nowaskey, Arthur J D.C 
Numbers, Frank I D.C 
Nyrop, Donald William Nebr. 


1934, Doane College 


0 


Oakley, Bert Tuttle Utah 
Obear, Legare Hill Bowles Ga. 
O'Brien, Ben Lawrence Calif 
QD. 1937, Pomona College 
Od n lor, Robert Thomas Mass 

dom, Edward Ev D.C 

1933, Un 
0 


De 
D.C 
Geor D.C 
m harles Howard D. 
A.B. 1915, Juni 
A.M. 1928, Pennsylvar te College 
O'Neali, c E Ter 
A.B. 1934, Texas Technologi 
College 
O'Neil, Glenn Wilbu: M 
B.S. 1937, Wilson Teachers College 
ome Margaret Peirce D.C 
д urke, Dennis Nebr 
A B. 1935, Nebraska State Teachers 
Or, College, Chadron 
ttis, John б N.Dak. 
S. 1934, Universi f North 
0 Dakota 
wen, Thomas Golds orougl 
Oxent am, James Pri : «уст Y 
P 
у, Albert Frederick, Jr Conn 
A ir, Eunice Merle Mozelle Va. 
"В. 1935, The George Washingtor 
Pappe ort КУ, 
ar tort, Roberts Bernarc ! 
Paris, V inard Vate, = NY 
parker, Edith Helene Tex. 
a^ T Ernest Edward Ala 
re 1929, University of Alabama 
ter, V irginia Ruth ` Fla 
: Woes! Florida State College for 
„arish, Floyd Donald nt 
en Edgar Howard D.C. 
ae lo, Joseph Kepner, Jr. D.C 
: nm. Kenneth Walter Okla 
ul, Walter Edward D.C 
ayne, John Byrd D.C 
A.B x 


5,1937, The George Washington 
1 Diversity 
: Ee, John Howard 
AL” Gaynor Tex. 
а k 
"Un: 237, The George Washingtor 
LA seorge Washington 


>, 
Pearson, William Maynard D.C 


Students Registered 


n, Thomas Edward, Jr Miss 
Walter Harlen D. 


, William Delcamp D.C 
1935, Baldwin-Wallace College 
1, " N. 
1, Helen Wi Okla 
1 homa Central State 
Teac 


, Jr 


Perrier, A 
Perros, Geo 


Va. 
C "ge 
Phill he 
Pick в erick Perle ash 
Pickens arles Wil D.C 
Picot, George Frar Utah 
B.S. 1932, Ut ural 
La 
Iowa 
Ky. 
Md 


A B. 1928, Norwich Uni 
M.B.A. 1933, Harvard Un 
h le mas 


y-Carbo, Henry D.C. 
ynder, Lester M Ark 
B.S. 1934, Northwestern University 
Poppell, Kate Lewis 
Poor, John Wilbert 
Powell, George L. 
Powell, Walter Reynolds, Jr. 

A.B. 1935, Centre College of Ken- 


tucky 
Pownall, Louisa D.C 
Prater, John Edward Ok! 
Preysz, Louise Rosalie W.Va 


A.B. 1936, Glenville State Teachers 
College 
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*Price, Dor 
Ph.B. 1927 
Price, Eve S 
Price, Jay Berry 
Price, Robert Forman 
A.B. 1936, Tufts College 
Prince, Janet C ? 
B.S. 1927, Georgia State College 


for Womer 


niversity of Chicago 


R 


Race, Anthony J 
A.B. 1935, Ohio University 
Rahter, William J 
Raisbeck, Frank Maxwell 
sey, Donald James 
Graduate 1924, 1 
Ramseyer, Jane Pt llips 
asmussen, Wayne David 
A.B. 1937, Montana State Un ver 
sity 
Rawson, Elsie Mae 
Reardon, Wilfred J 
Reasin, Henry Cole 
Reed, Emery A 
A.B. 1936, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Chadron 
Reed, Maxine 
Reed, Vaughn Dewitt 
Reeder, S. Bye, Jr. 
Reid, Helen Eileen 
Reid, Robert Lawrence 
Resh, Mary Sherman 
A.B. 1928, The George Washington 
University 
Ressegger, William Callison 
Rhine, George E 
Rhinehart, Evelyn Virginia 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Rhoade, Hel 
LL.B. 1923, University 
Rhoads, Mary Evelyn 
A.B 


f Maryland 


1924, Hood College 
Ribar, Peter A 
A.B. 1936, University of Col rad 


Rice, C. Lawrence 
Rice, Lily Belle 
Richard, Catherine 
Richards, Landonia Brock 
Richardson, Arthur L. B 

B.S. 1934, Harvard University 
Richardson, George Will am 


* Deceased 


S. Naval Academy 


Md 
Va. 
Calif 


Md 
Md 


D.C. 


n, Howard Robertson 
Elon College 
‚ College of William and 


son, Mary Havell 
933, Wilson Teachers College 
Mary Huntin 


, Yankton College 


on 


orter 


niversity of Nebraska 


B.S. 1 f Virginia 
Robert 
Graduate 1921, U. S. Naval Academy 
town University 
] 
f Illinois 
of Nevada 


rd University 


ca, Paul McLennan 


mx 


R Simor 
R h, Howard Glenr 
R Elizabeth Wilkinsor 


Rounsaville, James H 


B.B.A. 1912, University of Texas 


R ( s Ower 
B.S. 1914, University of New Mexico 
Rowe, E. Romayne 
A.B. 1927, A.M. 1928, University 
fW и 
Ком Irene С 
Rut Jacob H 
B.S. 1916, Columbia 1 e 
R ] Howar 
R ine Wood 
B irginia State Teachers 
e I ast Radf 1 


lerbert Furman 
The George Washi, rton 
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Wiler, Jessie Emma 
Wilken, Ruth Rot 
Wilkie, Edward C. 
Wilkinson, Glen A 


B.S. 1934, Brigham Young University 


Willer, Mary Jo 
Willett, William Sherman 
Willey, Robert Haven 
Williams, Ames William 
A.B. 1935, The George Washington 
University 
Williams, Helen White 
A.B. 1935, University of Pittsburgh 
A.M. 1936, Columbia University 
Williams, Robert Hays 
Williams, Thomas Chambliss 
B.S. 1915, Virginia Military Institute 
Williamson, Charles John 
Williamson, Miriam 
B.S. 1931, University of Cincinnati 
Williamson, Monroe W. 
Willson, Prentiss, Jr 
Wils Archie Temple 
Wilson, De hy Roth 
A.B. 1936, University of Michigan 
Wilson, George Wood, Jr. 
A.B. 1933, University of North 


A.B. 1928, Randolph-Macon Wom 
an's College 
Wilson, Norman Woodrow 
Wilson, Robert Beryl 
B.S. 1925, Cumberland University 
Wilson, William Ly 
2 Wa 


gton and Lee 


Winters, George Henry 
Winters, Martha 
Wise, George Waller 
A.B. 1936, The George Washington 


Witcover, Henry Wallace 


A.B. 1936, Duke University 


A 
A.M. 1937, The George Washington 
1 


Witn er, Marion Helene 
B.S. 1928, Marquette University 
A.M. 1934, University of Wisconsin 
Witten, George 
Witter, George D 
LL.B. 1937, The George Washington 
University 
Wnuczek, John Jos 
Wofford, Elear 


'ollege 


A.B. 1933, Dickinson College 
Wolfstone, Leon I 
A.B. 1936, State College of Wash 
nator 


Wolloch, Sara Cooper 


Okla 
D.C 
Md 


Wood, Lucy A 
Woodley, Frederick W 
Woods, Katheryn Paul 


B.S. 1931, Howard ( 


Wort Ё George S 
Worthingt Joseph M 
Wright, H Otis, J 
Wrig H ey Ce 
Wright, J 0 
B.S. 1934, Nor C 
College 
Wright, Ste Г 
W W 
B.S. in E.I ( 
ver of Wi 


і 
of Tec log 
Yanovsky, Esther 
ү Zoong 1 
A.B. 1 o Ñ 
ar a 
Yat 
Yelr 
Y 
Y« bet 
Y 


llege 


Will 


Pe l 
ungt 1 
am and 
a State 


f Delaware 
ts Ir te 
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{ 
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"resident 


ard Wilkinson Hodgkins, B.S., LL.B. 1604 First National Bank 


* John Edga 


Charles Riborg Mann, Ph.D., S 744 Jacks 2, 

Walter Rupert Tuckermar \.B., LL.B., 1721 Н Street. 

Chester Wells, B.S., Gr te Unit 1 > à en 
Jones Mill Road, Chevy Chase. M 


Harry Cassel] Davis, A M., L.H.D., 1921 Kaloran 1 
*George Edgar Flemii g, LL.M., Union Trust Cor у. 
“harles William Gerstenberg. LL.B. > » Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Ulysses $, Grant 1, 1 ra aS 
Governor's Island, New York. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, А.М. LL] tt.D., National Geograpl 
Alfred Bis Lawsa 11 B., Washington Loan and Trust Company. 
Та. Williams N yes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D. 1730 New Hamp 


shire Avenue. 


*Luther Halsey Rei helderfer M.D., I L.D., 


1940 
Charles Silas B; 


Iker, A.M., LL.B., 720 Munsev Building. 
*Bennett Champ Clark, A B., LL.B., Senate Office B шайр. 
John Henry Cowles, LL.D 1733 Sixteenth Street 


Robert Vedder Fleming, Riggs National ] 
Charles Carroll Glos Jr, A M., LI B 


minat 
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Arthur Peter, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Building. 
Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, LL.D., Hill Building. 
Merle Thorpe, A.B., United States Chamber of Commerce Building. 


*Alfred Adams Wheat, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., District Court House. 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Robert Vedder Fleming 


Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Arthur Peter 


, ; mre 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees 


| Harry Cassell Davis 
hi 
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Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., | bake ا‎ 
William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Provost не r of the Unie 
Charles Wendell Holmes, LI ee " missions 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director « берн ef the Uae 
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Fred Everett Nesse A.B., Registrar ' 
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Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Dean of t 
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Alan Thomas Deibert, А.М. 44 id 


p wf 
Myrna Pa iline Sedgwick A.B 


an Smith, A.M., Alur nis 


Leste: All 


Earl B Idwin M Kinl A.B., M.I 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn 
Medicine: Medical Dir 

Frank Adelbert Horna 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION IN MEDICINE 


EMERITUS LIST 


WILLIAM KENNEDY BUTLER. AM. MD 5 Q y St 
Pr r Emeritu f Ophthaln 


( ( Md 
HURON WILLIS LAWSON M.S., M.D 1717 N 
Professor Emerits f Obstetri and Gyn 
JAMES FARNANDIS MITCHELI А.В, M.D, 1344 
Profe r Emeritu f Clir l Sureer 


BUCKNER MAGILL RANDOLPH, M.D Box 
| Professor Emeritu Clinical Medicis Warrenton, Va 


| STERLING RUFFIN, M.D., Sc.D Connecticut Apts 
| | Professor Emeritu Medicin 


/ ACTIVE LIST 


THEODORE JUDSON ABERNETHY. B.S M.D., 1411 20th St 
Clinical Instructor in Medici 


ELLEN 
Rese 


ir 


GRAY ACREE, A.B 2121 New York Ave 
h A ate in Bacteriol 


ERRETT CYRIL ALBRITTON. A.B M.D., 5437 Nebraska Ave. 
Prolessor Pha 


HARRY FORD ANDERSON, M.D t717 Poplar Lane 
A ate Pr , y Dermat ч Cuahilal 
WILLIAM STATON ANDERSON AB. M.D 


1 tor in Ped 


CHARLES ARMSTRONG, M.D 1001 Ot t. NE. 
Professorial Lecturer in Pr tive Medicine | 
| ARNOLD KENT BALLS, Pu.D 3406 Lowell St 
! { nct Professor of Enzymol 


RALPH WALDO BARRIS, Pu.D 1631 Euclid St. 


WALTER ANDREW BLOEDORN, AM. MD 4617 Hawthorne Lane. 
Prote m Me А Issistant D in П 


Uni ER H s tal. 


CREN HAW 
Clinical ] 


LEO T. BR 


A 
4 i ‹ . 
C ni Ih , r , y 


| 
RADFORD BROWN M.I 
Professor 


EDW 


ARD ALEXANDER CA 
Clinica 


Instr rim ourger 
RICHARD BER? ARD CASTEI .5., А 


| 
Р ср 
WILLIAM WILEY CHAS} \.В., M 
Clinical Instructor N 


ALAN JEFFRIES ( HEN] 
Associate [ 


; | tL 


ELIZABETH EMERY С] МАК ОМ 1 v" 3 
1ssociat n Pediatr 
AUSTIN BR 


^ Ai 
SOCK ENBROU CHINN, А 


CLINE N CHIPMAN 
1ssociate 


ROGER MORRISON CHOISSEI B.S., M 3 
Professor f Pat ; 
LAUREN( E LEE COCK} LILLE, M Я 


HAZEN EUGENE COLI B.S., MD 
Clinical Instruct n Sur 
JAMES LLOYD COLLINS 1.1 
Clini al In tri r 


и $ 


“WITT COLI IN 


SELWYN I 
Professa 


М 


COI RSEN BAXTER CON? 
Clinical Prof, r | 


VA 
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RONALD ATMORE COX, A.B. M.D., 2220 20th St 


Cl al Insti in Ophtl 


GEORGE WILLIAM CRESWEI 


n Dern 5 


PHOEBE JEANNETTE CRITTENDEN, Рн.р., I W. Und 


L, A.B., M.D., 1630 Jonquil St 


Instructor in Pharn Chevy Chase 


HENRY LAURAN DARNER, A.B., M.D., La Salle Apt 
Clinical Professor Obstetri and Gynecol 


DAVID DAVIS, A.B, M.D, _ 1807 € 


A ate in Ot F П laryn 


WILLIAM THORNWALL DAVIS, M.D., 27 Farragut S 


Prof - Or 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN DEAN, Jr., А.В. MD 3221 Patt 

1 iate 1n Surger 
AUL FREDERICK DICKENS, B.S., M.D 3727 Reserv 
{ iate in Med , 

SAMUEL MAYER DODEK, A.M., M.D 1016 1 St 
Clinical Instructor O tr 1 Gyr 

HARRY HAMPTON DONNALLY, A.M., M.D H Acres, ( 

HARRY SAMUEL DOUGLAS, A.B., M.D 1673 Col 
Clinical Instructor in O tr , yn 

HARRY FILMORE DOWLING, A.B., M.D 2111 Bar 
Cli» Instructor in M ne 

WARREN FALES DRAPER, A.B., M.D 4710 25th St, 
P r Lect ron P Healti {mini t А 


ADDISON McGUIRE DUVAL, М.р, St. 1 

Clinical Instructor in P 

VINCENT pu VIGNEAUD, PuD., 4000 C 
Prolessor В mistr 

HELEN MARIE DYER, Ри. Apt. 201] 
Instructor in B nistr Tilden G 


CLAYTON BERNARD ETHRIDGE, М.Р, 2032 Be nt I 


1s 


St 


» St. 


АС 


! 


В EWER 


AUBREY DAVID FISCHER МІ 
ALMA FOG] BERG 
Instructor ir 
THEODORE CI AREMONT CHEN |] 
Clinical Instrurr / ^ 
EDWARD FR LS 
rolessor Lecturer in Pr 
LESLIE CAR] FRANK, С} 
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Professorial ] i 
WALTER FREEMAN. Pu D. M1 ' 
Pr fe " IX , 4 А " 
ELMER WINK FI GITT, M.D E 
HOMER GIFFORD FULLER. Pa.B. M 
Clinical Professor of Ur Ave | 
EDGAR LEONARD GOODMAN М1 M.N deel | 
Clin; Ir fy , P n (Je 4 7 6 
STEWART MAXWELI AYSOD / 
Ci n il Ir tructor А RN 
EDGAR р} UCHER GRIFFIN, AB. MD | М 
Clinical Instructor P ir 


MABEL HARLAKE? 
A.B., M.D 


BERT CUSTIS l 
1 rin P 
FRANCIS RANDALL 1 NER, M.D — 
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CUSTIS LEE HALI M.D 
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A 0 late m Med ne 


Т; 


JOHN HAROLD HANKS, Pu. D. P tue ж 
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George Washington 
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BERNARD LAURISTON HARDIN, Jr., A.B., 


M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

JOSEPH HARRIS, A.B., M.D., 
A iate in Obstetrics and Сут 

WILLIAM PRE "eh A.B., M.D., 
Associate in OL r і Gynecol 

A. FIFE HEATH, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medi 

CLAYTON HOWARD HIXSON, M.D, 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetr nd Gyne 


HERMAN SOLOMON HOFFMAN, A.B 


Associate in Med 
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FRANK AI 
Assistant Profe 
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A iate in Sur 
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HOWZE, M.D, 
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al Instructor i 
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Instructor in B 

GEORGE BAIN JENKINS 
Prote < t Anaton 


WILLIAM HERNDON JENKINS, M.D., 
Clinical Professor 


M.D., 
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DON R. JOHNSON, LL.B., M.D., 


1 iate in Oto-rhino-larvn 


M.D, 


n Obstetr and Супе 


HELEN GLADYS KAIN, B.S 


HOWARD FRANCIS KA? A.B., M.D., 


Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 


HARRY HYLAND KERR 
C! n al Pr fe r Sur 


M.D.C.M., 


ALICE HEYI KIE SSLING 
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Arch Lockhart Riddick, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service. 
Benjamin Franklin Dean, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate. 
Hazen Eugene Cole, B.S., M.D., Associate. 

William Wiley Chase, A.B., M.D., Associate. 

James Lloyd Collins, A.B., M.D., Associate. 
William Ross Morris, M.D., Associate. 

Arthur James Mourot, B.S., M.D., Associate. 


ORTHOPEDICS 


Philip Oscar Pelland, M.D., Visiting Surgeon. 
Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Visiting Surgeon. 
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Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D.C.M., Visiting Surgeon. 
George Victor Simpson, M.D., Visiting Surgeon. 


Edgar Leonard Goodman, M.D., M.M.S., Visiting Surgeon. 


OTOLARYNGOLOGY 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABORATORIES AND RADIOLOGY 
PATHOLOGY 
Edward Bright Vedder, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Visiting Physician. 
Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Visiting Pathologist. 


Luther Henry Snyder, A.B., M.D., Visiting Pathologist 


SPECIAL CONSULTANTS 
William Beverley Mason, M.D., Consultant in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 
Harry Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Consultant in Pediatrics. 
William Johnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., Consultant in Medicine. 
Francis Randall Hagner, M.D., Consultant in Urology. 
Charles Augustus Simpson, M.D., Consultant in Dermatology. 


William Thornwall Davis, M.D., Consultant in Ophthalmology. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


'The School of Medicine of The George Washington University, the 
eleventh medical school established in the United States, opened in 
March 1825. The University Hospital and Dispensary were established 
in 1898 and made a part of the organization of the School. 

'The School is a member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges and is one of medical colleges which have been designated con- 
tinuously as “class A" by the American Medical Association. The 
degrees of the School of Medicine are recognized by all State examining 
1 


boards. 


LOCATION AND ADVANTAGES 


The city of Washington, with more than a half-million inhabitants 
provides ample clinical material. 'The University Hospital and Dis 
pensary furnish clinical facilities and a large proportion of the materials 
studied in the courses in Pathology and Clinical Microscopy. 

'The Library of the Surgeon General's Office of the United States 
Army is the most complete general medical library in the world. In 
ical works, all leading medica 
periodicals of the world are available. This Library, as well as м 
Library of Congress, the Public Library, and the many excellent libraries 
of the various Government departments, is open to medical students 
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Gallinger Municipal Hospital.—Clinical instruction is available in all 
branches of Medicine. A great wealth of clinical material is afforded 
in this hospital by ordinance of the municipal authorities of the District 
of Columbia, whereby one half of the patients are assigned for treatment 
and clinical teaching to members of the Faculty of this School, nominated 
by this University. 

Children's Hospital.—Clinical instruction in Pediatrics, Dermatology, 
and General and Orthopedic Surgery. 

Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary.—Clinical instruction in 
Medicine, Surgery (particularly in emergency surgery, fractures, and 
dislocations), Dermatology, and Orthopedics. 

Garfield Memorial Hospital.—Clinical instruction in Urology, Gyne- 
cology, and Obstetrics. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital.—Clinical instruction in mental and nervous 
diseases, Medicine, Surgery, post-mortem work, and Gross Pathology. 
This hospital, with four thousand beds, is maintained by the United 
States Government. The psychiatric clinic is one of the largest in 
the world. 

The Episcopal Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital.—Clinical instruc- 
tion in Ophthalmology, Otology, Rhinology, and Laryngology. 


Reserve OFFICERS’ TRAINING Corps, U. S. Army, MEDICAL UNIT 


Traini: 


A Medical Unit of the Reserve Officers g Corps is established 
in this School by authority of the Secretary of War, and an officer of the 
Medical Corps of the Army is detailed to the University for super- 


vision and instruction of the students in the unit. 


Membership in the Unit is voluntary and is open to any physically 


fit male student who is a citizen of the United States. The instruction 
is divided into two courses, the basic and the advanced, two years each. 


Students who satisfactorily complete the basic course may, up to the 


quota allowed by the Department of W: r, und if they choose, enter the 
і рау 
аге 


advanced course. Students who enter the advanced course receive 


from the Government amounting to approximately $200. They 


obligated to complete the course and to attend one summer camp of 
at the 


instruction for six weeks, for v the students will receive pay 
rate of $21 a month and travel allowances, and for which they will be 
provided with all camp equipment, uniforms, and medical attention 
Students who successfully con d for 
commission in the Medical Section, Officers’ Reserve Corps, provide 
year $ 
internship in a civil hospital, compete in the examinations held yearly 
for appointment as first lieutenant in the Medical Corps of the Re£ 


plete the course are recommende 


they desire appointment. Graduates may, after completion of one 
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APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 

1. Forms upon which to submit records of secondary-school and college 
work will be furnished on request. 

All credentials submitted are to be made out by the proper school and 
college authorities and mailed by them to the Director of Admissions, 
The George Washington University, 2029 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. Photostat copies of credentials without the original signature of 
the certifying authority will not be accepted. 

Each form must cover only work done at the se hool or college which 
fills out the form. 

2. A recent photograph, with signature, is required of each applicant. 
. As the number of qualified applicants for admission to the School 


each year far exceeds its capacity, it is urged that, in order to facilitate 


21 


consideration of their applications, candidates for admission secure from 
the schools and colleges attended completely compiled premedical cre- 
dentials and forward them for evaluation as long a time as possible 
before the opening of the School of Medicine in September. 

4. A fee of $3 to defray the costs of completing the records for final 
consideration for admission must accompany each application. 

ADVANCED STANDING 

Students who have satisfactorily attended one or more years at any 
other “class A” medical school, and who have the necessary preliminary 
educational requirements, may be admitted to advanced standing. No 
student, however, will be admitted to advanced standing in the senior 
class. 


LEGAL STANDARDS 


The laws relating to the preliminary educational qualifications required 
of physicians differ in many of the States, but candidates are advised that 
if they meet the premedical and other requirements of this School they 
will be able to comply with the legal demands of all State examining 


boards in the United States. 


REGISTRATION AND ADMISSION TO CLASSES 


Registration in the School of Medicine is for a period of one 


After the student has entered the courses of instruction he is obligate 


for the full tuition for the year. No part of the tuition will be refunde 


year: 


upon withdrawal or dismissal for any cause. Acceptance by the Sc 
of a student’s fees does not in any way obligate the School to accept 
student for any subsequent year, and the right is reserved to drop any 
student from the School whenever, in the interest of the student OF 
School, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. A 
Students are admitted to classes on presentation of the Comptroller® 


ticket, which is issued when all required fees have been paid. 
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Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment 
(microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stetho- 


: ^ > vi 
scope, hemocytometer, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $150; 


second year, $87; third year, $60; fourth year, $60; total, $357. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Men STUDENTS 


For the benefit of nonresident men a register of rooms which have 
been inspected and approved is kept in the Office of the Director of 
Women's Personnel Guidance, where inquiries in respect to housing 
facilities should be addressed. 

Single rooms usually range in price from $20 to $30 a month, and 
double rooms from $10 to $20 a month a person. Rooms with board, 
including breakfast and dinner, cost from $40 to $50 a month a person. 

[t is advisable for students to reach the University two or three days 
before the opening of the term in order that they may become established 
: | 


X 


in satisfactory living quarters before class work begins. 


WoMEN STUDENTS 


The Hattie M. Strong Hall is open to women students. This resi- 
mile 
ctor 


dence provides a comfortable home on the University Yard, half a 
from the School of Medicine. For further information address the Dire 
of Women’s Personnel Guidance at The George Washington University 

All women students under twenty-three years of age must have theif 
residences approved by the Director of Women’s Personnel Guidance, 
unless they are living with family or relatives. Registration is not com- 


plete until such approval is given. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


^1 4 . . " 4 € 
The John Hitz Metzerott Scholarship is available to students 1n th 


School of Medicine. 

The Ordronaux Prize of $80 is awarded to the member of the graduat- 
ing class of the School of Medicine who has completed the four-yeat 
medical course with the highest scholastic standing. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution Loan Fund and the 
Strong Educational Foundation Loan Fund are available to studen 
the School of Medicine. 

For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, an« 
the Chairman of the Faculty Committee on Student Loans 


Henry 
ts in 


$ 
{ loan funds, addres 


and Scholar" 


ships, The George Washington University. 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


k of the School is orga 1 under the followi 
Anatomy; Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medici | 
istry; Dermatology and Syphilolog Experimental Medici Medicine; ( 
Military Science and Tactics; Ne irology; Obstetrics and Gynecology; І 


Ophthalmology ; Oto-rhino-laryngology; Pathology; Pediatrics; Pharma | 
|| 
B 


1 


g departments: 


Biochem 


The wor 


cology and Therapeutics; Physiology; Psychiatry; Surgery; and Urology. 


CLINICS 


Courses of clinical instruction are included in 


the clinical departments. The Assistant Dean lules of 


clinics and of student section assi 


nments to the variou 


dispensaries, 
GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and are expected to 


familiarize themselves ith. the general Un rsity reoulations stated in 


the Univ: РТ) 7 "s { 


, 


ATTENDANCE 
Absence consists in being away from a class or clinic during a scheduled 


1 


Period, entering after the class or clinic has begun, or leavin 
either is d 


lismissed. 


Absence i 


11 1 1 n 
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arship. All conditions must be removed at the next make-up examina- 
tion period provided for this purpose. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held 
at the end of the first semester and at the end of the academic year. 

A student who fails to appear at a regularly scheduled final examina- 
tion will not be examined until the next regular examination, except by 
special permission of the Committee on Scholarship. For make-up 
examinations to remove conditions, a fee of $5 will be charged for each 


subject. 


SPECIAL UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE ADVANTAGES 
IN THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


'The payment of the University fee entitles students to health services 
hereinafter described. Through reports from the students and Univer- 
sity officials, the University attempts to keep informed as to all cases of 
illness among its students. 

Medical privileges include: (1) the physical examination of all students 
entering from secondary schools; (2) three visits by the University 
physician or surgeon, office or home, in any one illness, exclusive of @ 
specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; (3) hos- 
pitalization, including board, medicine, and nursing in the University 
Hospital for not more than two weeks during a school year—the neces- 
sity to be determined by the Director of Health Administration. ‘The 
duration of hospitalization period (maximum, two weeks) is also to be 
determined by the Director of Health Administration 

This medical benefit does not include treatment for illness or disability 
incurred previous to the University term or prior to payment of the 
University registration fee. 

Students are allowed, if they so desire, to engage physicians and nurses 
of their own choice, but when they do so they will be responsible for the 
fees charged. 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered ta 
limit or deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student Da 
by his misconduct or breach of the rules of the University, made himse 
ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Administration has authority t9 
determine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3) students W ч 
have severed their connection with the University are ineligible for 


medical benefits; (4) students intending to train for athletic teams ar 
h semes- 


r Sessions 


required to pass a thorough examination at the beginning of eac 
ter; (5) the above regulations apply also during the Summe 
of the University. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
must be at least twenty-one years of age, of reputable character, and free 
of all indebtedness to the University. He must have satisfied the ad- 
mission requirements, completed satisfactorily not less than four years of 
study as a matriculated student in Medicine, completed all required 
courses, and passed satisfactorily all prescribed examinations. Particular 
attention is called to the statement of graduation requirements in the Uni- 


versity catalogue. 
ComBINED ARTS AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


Candidates register in the Junior College for the freshman and sopho- 
more years of the premedical curriculum and in Columbian College for 
the junior year. In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, candidates must complete at least ninety-four semester-hours of 
prescribed college work including Physical Education (at least thirty 
semester-hours and one year of residence must be completed in Colum- 
bian College), and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon com- 
pletion of the fourth year in the medical curriculum the student becomes 
eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


Each year of the medical curriculum is divided into two semesters of 
sixteen weeks each. The curriculum for the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine must begin with the fall semester. 

Under the order of the work there is a coordination in the offerings of 
the several departments which enables the student to concentrate his 
attention upon the subject materials in such a way that they can be 
readily understood and recognized as integrated parts of a unified train- 
ing. The salient features in the method of instruction are thorough 
laboratory training, demonstrations, and clinical teaching, with reci- 
tations and lectures to clarify the many problems presented. The clinical 
material in the various hospitals and out-patient departments is utilized 
to the fullest extent for both clinical instruction and laboratory work. 


Honors 


Candidates who have completed the four-year medical course with an 


average grade of 4 may be recommended for graduation “with dis- 
tinction”. 


. KAN i i $ 

For catalogues, application blanks, and further information, addid 
the Director of Admissions, The George Washington University, Wast 
ington, D.C. 


COUI 


On the fo owing pages of this BULLETIN nder the pha et lly ar 
ranged names of the departments of instruction e listed the courses of 
instruction offered by the School of Medicine in the a year 1938-39 
The courses here listed es t to st e slight ch g l'he University 
reserves the right to withdraw any course 0 

EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS 

The number which es the name ot а purse ites the semest I 
in which that course is offere . An odd nun r indicates that the course 
IS offered in the first semeste n even number, that 15 ойе t 
Second semester; and a double numl er (e.g., 343-44 that it begins in 
the first semester and s in the s« 

A number in parenthe es atte! the name от at 1 yression cours 


indic; 


^s Semester h "urs of cre t 
A d орет ! precedir the n er ve 
the co 


urse may not be enter ın the seco semest 
^ : 
Will not be given until the work of both semesters 
First-year ourses are numbered tro to 200: se 


from 201 to 300; third-year 


Courses, from 


—— 


ANATOMY 


| George Bain Jenkins, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, Executive Officer. 
Ralph Waldo Barris, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy. 
-, Instructor in Anatomy 


101 Gross Anatomy Jenkins and Staff 
This course consists of instruction in osteology, followed by the 
careful dissection and study of the entire bo I I ight en hours 

a week. 

103 Histology and Embryology Barris and Staff 
This course includes the histogenesis and microscopic structure 
of the tissues and organs of the human body Fifteen hours 
a week. 

104 Regional Anatomy Jenkins and Staff 
A correlation course in which cross sections, prepared speci- 


mens, and models are employed to study the developmental, 
gross, and microscopic details of body structure. Six hours @ 
week. 

201 Functional and Surgical Anatomy The Staff 
A course in applied anatomy taught in conjunction with the 


clinical staff. Two hours a week. 


203-4 Research Jenkins and Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. | 
105 Microscopic Technique (elective) The Staff | 


One hour a week. 


336 Surgical Anatomy (elective)* Jenkins 


Two hours a week. 


(36) 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 

Earl Baldwin McKinl 
O f 


Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteri 
John Harold Hanks, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriol: 


A.B., M.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive 


^ n “oe 


Alden Franklin Roe, Sc.D., Instructor i teriology. 
Ellen Gray Acree, A.B., Research Associate in Ba teriology. 


112 General Bacteriol gy (3) Roe 


A s а 
A st t n ts of including 
s s of the i ind itions of the 
е 1 П 14 
science. Several g 0 te and moids are 
the | Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 A.M. to 12 M 


ind Immunology McKinley, Parr, Hanks 


cteriological technique and a compre- 


0 | tant genic micro org inisms. 
| ee pe 
stresses t e phases of bacteriology and immuno 
related to medical problems concerning infectious 
1 1 о 1 
d es their pathology, diagnosis, and treatment. Practical 


immunological and serological technique, cert 


of the hel- 


in parasites, the filterable viruses, and 


minths and protoz« 


rickettsiae are also considered. Eleven hours a week. 


209 Immu nology id Serology (elective) Hanks 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


214 Filterable Virus, McKinley 
À survey of metl Is for the study of filterable viruses and of 

ET у д" 

the principal virus iseases. Prerequisite: Bacteriology 112. 


Hours ind credits tc , rr 
303-4 Resear h in Bacteriology The Stafi 
Hours and credit | 


309-10 Staff 5, minar 
Biw eekly, 


The Staff 
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HYGIENE AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 

Roscoe Roy Spencer, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine, Coordinating Officer. 

Charles Armstrong, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine. 

Selwyn DeWitt Collins, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Sanitary Science. 

Warren Fales Draper, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Public 
Health Administration. 

Rollo Eugene Dyer, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive 
Medicine. 

Edward Francis, B.S., M.D., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive 
Medicine. 

Leslie Carl Frank, C.E., Professorial Lecturer on Sanitary Science. 

George Walter McCoy, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive 
Medicine. 

Robert Olesen, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine. 

Royd Ray Sayers, A. M., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Industrial Hygiene 

Ralph Edwin Tarbett, B.S., Prof: ssorial Lecturer on Sanitary Science 

Walter Lewis Treadway, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive 
Medicine. 

Ravmond Aloysius Vonderlehr, M.D., Professorial Lecturer 
tive Medicine. 

Estella Ford Warner, M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Child Hygiene: 

yenne ` ; r T у 

William Charles White, M.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Tube 
culosis. 

Louis Laval Williams, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer 
Medicine. 


in Preven- 


in Preventivt 


г) The Staff 
and milk 
health 


110 Introduction to Community Health and Sanitation ( 


Modern sanitation, the safeguarding of public water. 
community 
actitioner in 
1, States 


tresse™ 


supplies, industrial hygiene, and public and 


measures. The broad obligations of the general pr 


matters of public health and his relationship to Federa 


municipal, county, and nonofficial health agencies are 


One hour a week. 


staff 
Spencer and Sta 


present day t 


Hygiene (2) 


ition 
° EN r à ransiti 
The student is familiarized with the rapid hat are 
the problems 


nomics, ^ 


pane in 


Lo 


from curative to preventive medicine, 


arising in the fields of medical ethics and medical econo" 
the ever-ex 


the social aspects of medical practice or 


duties of the general 

integral group in our so 

Preventive Medici The Staff 
The methods employed i he study of epidemics of the more 
important communicable and reportable diseases; analysis of 
the epidemiologi lata upon ich are based our modern 


methods of prevention and control ; and expositi the general 


and specific measur f contr il mployed by modern 


health units. Two hour 


Public-H ealt h Aspects of Cli al licine and Surgery The Staff 
The course is conducted by > forum method, in which the 
clinical departmeı ind the Staff in у пе and Preventive 


*Supplemente і f 


г exceptional 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Vincent du Vigneaud, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, Executive Officer. 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry. 

Arnold Kent Balls, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of I nzymology. 

Oliver John Irish, A.M., Instructor in Biochemistry. 


Helen Marie Dyer, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry. 


Gail Lorenz Miller, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry. 


— ———————, Instru tor in Bio hemistry. 


144 Biochemistry du Vigneaud and Staff 
Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of proteins, fats, 
and carbohydrates; digestion, tissues, intestinal putrefaction, 
and feces; blood, milk, and urine. *hysical-chemical topics 
such as osmosis, colloids, and enzyme kinetics are brought out 
in their relationship to the above-named subjects. Attention is 

abolism, to the 


also given to various phases of intermediary met 
Two hours 


endocrines, and to the so-called deficiency diseases. 
a week. 

146 Biochemistry Seminar (elective) du Vigneaud and Staff 
Seminar course for freshmen amplifying the lectures in Bio- 
chemistry 144 and taking up in greater detail certain aspect 
of the field. One hour.a week. 

Dyer 


154 Biochemistry of Foods and Nutrition (4) 
r students 


Lecture and laboratory course designed particularly fo 
of the Department of Home Economics. Tues. and Thurs» 


2 to 5 P.M. 


t241-42 Biochemistry (4-4) Roe, Dyer 


Lecture and laboratory course for nonmedical students, similar 
in general content to Biochemistry 144 and 251. Mon. an 
Wed., 9 A.M. to I2 M. 

Balls 


248 Biochemistry of the Enzymes (elective) 


А r . r г es 
Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of the enzym 


; 1: ica 
and enzyme reactions. Open to medical and nonmed 


А р reek 
Wed., 4.45 P.M. One hour à we 


students by arrangement. 4.4 


251 Advanced Biochemistry du Vigneaud and 5 > 
Laboratory and conference course continuing the 
chemistry 144. The chemistry of proteins, fats, 
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257-58 


259-60 


hydrates; digestion; tissue chemistry; hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration; and methods of quantitative analysis are studied in the 
laboratory. Methods of analysis of urine, blood, gastric con- 
tents, and feces which are aids in the diagnosis of diseases and 
metabolic disturbances are particularly stressed in the labora- 
tory, and the interpretation of the findings by these methods 
is thoroughly dealt with in the onterences The conferences 
are also designed to correlate the laboratory work with the 
Previous semester’s lecture work and to present advanced bio- 
chemical material. Two hours of conferences and nine hours 
of laboratory work a week. 


Chemistry of the Vitamins (elective Roe 


One hour a week. 
Bio, hemical Pr eparations The Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


. с ; 
Biochemical Literature ( I-1) 


du Vigneaud 
Seminar 


course on the current literature in the field of biochem- 


lents, but open to a limited number 
OI specially 9 


1 students. Hours to Бе arranged. 
Staff Seminar The Staff 
Biweekly. 
Research in Bio hemistry du Vigneaud and Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


Charles Augustus Simpson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syph- 
ilology, Executive Officer. 

Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Associate Professor of Dermatology and 
Syphilology. 

George William Creswell, A.B., M.D., Associate in Dermatology and 
Syphilology. 

Theodore Claremont Chen Fong, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Derma- 
tology and Syphilology. 

Russell Joseph Fields, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
and Syphilology. 

The Staff 


386 Clinic 
five 


Children’s Hospital, one section, one hour a week for 
weeks; Emergency Hospital, one section, one and one half hours 
twice a week; University Hospital, one section, one hour à 


week. 


387 Dermatology and Syphilology Simpson 
Didactic lectures and demonstrations of the most common skin 


diseases in all their manifestations, and of general and cutaneoU? 
syphilis, with special emphasis on its treatment. Two hours 


a week. 


389 Congenital Syphilis Simpson, Fields 
Lectures and demonstrations of eye, bone, teeth, and skin 
changes caused by congenital syphilis, with its treatment. One 
hour a week for eight weeks. 

Fong 


390 Neurosyphilis 


o es s "s ain and 
Didactic lectures on the subject of syphilis of the bram ar 


and in- 


spinal cord, emphasizing especially paresis and tabes, li 
dis- 


cluding treatment. Venereal therapy is also thoroughly 
cussed. One hour a week for eight weeks. 
elds 
191 Syphilis Fid 


Gallinger Hospital, one section, two hours a week. 


77 75 Dermatology and Syphilology д0 
The clinical application of Dermatology and Syphilology 3 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, one section, two hours a week, 
479-80 Dermatology Clinic 

Gallinger Hospital, two sections, two hours a week. 
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EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 


Edward Bright Vedder, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Experimental h 
Medicine, Executive Officer. | 


216 Clinical Microscopy 


Vedder 
Lectures and laboratory work covering 


aspects of diagnosis, 
including the study of urinalysis, blood counting, blood diseases, 
feces, spinal fluids, Wassermanns, and parasitology. Three 
hours a week. 


320 Tropical Medicine (elective) Vedder 

This course consists of didactic lectures and demonstrations of 
the more common tropical diseases, with emphasis on their 
Practical application to general medical practice. One hour a 
week, 


401 


N 


Problems and Methods in Experimental Medicine Vedder 
Hours and credits to be arranged 


MEDICINE 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine, Execu- 
tive Officer. 

William Johnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine. 

Coursen Baxter Conklin, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine. 

Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine. 

Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Watson William Eldridge, M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Herman Solomon Hoffman, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

John Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Paul Frederick Dickens, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Bernard Lauriston Hardin, Jr., A.B.,M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medi- 
cine. 

Nicholas Athanasiou Mandelos, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Leo T. Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

A. Fife Heath, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Harry Filmore Dowling, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

George Louis Weller, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Walter Kendall Myers, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Elmer Wink Fugitt, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Theodore Judson Abernethy, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medi- 
cine. 

Austin Brockenbrough Chinn, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Joseph Francis Elward, Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology: 

Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine: 

Alfred Pembroke Thom, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Mediciné- 

Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine: 

George Paul Lemeshewsky, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


: ud. á t 

122 Introductory Medical Clinics (elective) Bloedorn and St 
This course is given as part of a course on introductory me 
and surgical clinics. Two hours a week. 


ley 
124 History of Medicine (elective) Hal 


One hour a week. 
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Ti 


262 Introduction to Physical Diagn is Conklin 
Two hours a week. 
315-16 Dispensary Clinics The Stafi 


group clinical instr 


Well-organized tion is given in the dis 
pensaries of the University and Emergency Hospitals. The 


Student is assigned cases to be thoroughly studied 


conclusion of this study each case is revi 


for him. Daily. 


317-18 General Me Bloedorn, Mallory, Halley 


A systematic course of lectures designed to cover general aspects 


in all its phases, in 


of medical 


therapeutics. 


Three hours a week. 


319 Medical Jurisprudence Eld 


1 dridge 
Lectures on the rights and obli ns of physicians, both egal 


and ethical, and on the legal prol 


is brought into contact. 


5 ta 


1 1 
а week tor eleven weeks. 


N 
N 


Physi therapy electit Eld 


Idridge 
This course is a series of lectures and demonstrations of the 
fundamentals of | і 


э | 
physical treatment and tl 


wir application to 
al diseases. One hour a week for hve weeks. 


general medi 


324 Radiol 


gy and Radiotherapy (electit Elwa 
One hour a week. 
325-26 Physica] Diagnosis 
This course, which is designed to cover the entire subject of 
physical diagnosis, consists 


'monstrations and 


Practice on the normal and 


ul ibject. Four hours a 
week, 


347 48 Clinic al Ph 


ysiology Dickens 
This Course of le tures $ 15 designe to [ посе the 
Continuity of tl pre l and ] tory study of physiology 
and its application to : ltered function as seen in the clin 
to link the laboratory to t! I nd to t« the st t to 
Interpret the siens ar symptoms of disease in terms of altered 


function. One hour a weel 
407-8 Ward W alks 


Sec tions ion } [ 


assigned to the 


The Staff 


Hospitals 


I 
are taken for ward wal by the 


ks by their 
respective staffs in the Ourse of stu 
dent has an excelle nt opportunity man 


agement Ot patients. 
week 


46 
409-10 
411-12 

413 


The George Washington University 


Clinics Bloedorn and Staff 
In these clinics the usual as well as the more rare diseases are 
taken up and discussed from the point of view of etiology, diag- 
nosis, and treatment, with special emphasis upon differential 
diagnosis and the demonstration of clinical abnormalities 48 
found in the various morbid processes. Gallinger Hospital, 
four sections, one and one-half hours three times a week. 


Clinical Clerkship Halley, Dowling, and Staff 
The student is assigned a case which he is required to work 
up thoroughly, and, inasmuch as the student's histories are 
generally accepted for hospital records, he is under strict supef- 
vision. Gallinger Hospital, four sections, two and one-half 
hours three times a week; Emergency Hospital, two sections, 
two hours three times a week; University Hospital, two sections, 
two hours three times a week; St. Elizabeths Hospital, one 
fourth of the class, two hours a week. 


Clinical Pathological Conference (elective) Bloedorn, Choissef 
This course is designed to acquaint the students with the proper 
correlation of the clinical and post-mortem findings. Cases аге 
described in detail from a clinical point of view, and the post- 


d, both 


mortem findings are then thoroughly demonstrate 
grossly and with lantern slides. One hour a week. 


Samuel 


Army Py 


171-72 
OS 
2 
/1—7]2 
371-52 
11-72 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


Jay Л M.D.. ( 
M ilit Science and 1 
Basi 


Medical Cour Turnbull 
The |! € л . 


National Defense Act of the Unit es: the n on 
of the R. O. T. ( military obligations of citizens organ 
ization of the Army of the Unit otates I tion Of the 
Medical De artment of th« tary courtesies and cus 
toms of the Army: kk І tary $ tatior nd first aid 
map read supply 1 mess ү e One hour a week. 


i Dull 

Tactics and technique of the s RE qe 
x x 2 à i 
solution of mei pro s: service with me | det nts 
organizat 1 n А ) it of the Mt Service map 


Military pr 


eventive medicine (phys 


r ul ex: tions; relation 
Of tood and water t sees eve n ıtrol of com 
municable disease gener inistration as to the 
Army; Medical Department ministration : vainst 
chemical Wartare; medic 1 ispects of I aerial 


phot 
tO read 


Walter 


NEUROLOGY 


Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology, Executive 


Of: er. 


James Winston Watts, M.D., Associate Professor of Neurosurgery. 


Hyman David Shapiro, M.D., Associate in Neurology. 


Alexander Simon, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology. 


265 


359-60 


445 


449-50 


Neurology (elective) Freeman 
Methods of study of the nervous system. Approach to an 
understanding of the function of the brain through gross and 
microscopic preparations, embryology, comparative anatomy 
stimulation and extirpation, human pathology, etc. Laboratory 
demonstrations. One hour a week. 

Shapiro 


Ne urology 7 
hiet 


Systematic lectures with lantern slides illustrating the € 
neurologic syndromes and their anatomic bases. One hour à 


week for sixteen weeks. 


Neurology (elective) Freeman and Staff 
Neurological out-patient clinic. Consultation of Staff on am 
bulatory cases, demonstration of diagnostic procedures, disposi- 
tion of neuro-psychiatric cases. One hour a week. 

Watts 


Neurosurgery (elective) - 
Lectures and clinical demonstrations in surgery of the brain 
spinal cord, and peripheral nerves. Emphasis is laid upon 
fundamentals and upon the possibilities of surgery in the rei 


of symptoms. One hour a week for sixteen weeks. 

Clinical Neurology Freeman 
Lectures and demonstrations of patients illustrating the diag 
nosis and treatment of nervous disorders. The vast mate 
of St. Elizabeths Hospital is drawn upon not only for 


1: Р i e$. 
commoner disorders, but also for some of the unusual syndrom 


One hour a week. 


; RR EET ; tà 
N eur ologic E xamination F reeman and nz 
Practical instruction in the examination of patients preset ed 
s . " * Р al 
nervous diseases. Each student is required to perform 4 det h 


É А 5 x شب‎ Р n ourt 
examination on six patients. St. Elizabeths Hospital, one f 


of the class, two hours a week. 
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OBSTETRICS AND GY 


NECOLOGY 


f 1 К ) 

Howard Francis Kane, A.B.. M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, Executive Officer. 

Radford Brown, M.D. Р, fessor of Obstet 1 Супе‹ 


Elijah White Tit 
and Gyne: ology. 


Jacob Kotz, M.D., Clin 
Henry 


ical Professoy 

Lauran Darner, A.B., 
and Gynecology. 

Herbert Percy Ramsey, 
and Gyne ology 

William P 


G ynecolo gy. 


A.B., M.D., 


George Nordlinger, A.B. M.D. 


Associat 
Wil 


M.D., 


liam Raymond 


Gynecol 


оду. 


Thomas, 


Joseph Harris, A.B 


Lauren, e Lee 


, M.D., Associate in 
M.D {ss tatt 
M.D., Clini 


Co keril 


C lay ton Hoy ard Hixson 


Gynecology. 
Henry John Russell 
Jbstetri 5 6 
Bernard Notes, 


Helen ( 


Mi 
and Gyne 
M.D., Clinical In 
ladys Kain, B.S., 
7j ne( ology . 
Esther Alsylvia N 
and Gy necology. 
Samue] Mayer Dodek 
and Gynec ology. 


atherine 


Nitt, B. M.D 


athanson, A.B., M.I )., Clini 


A.M., M.D., Cl 


Elizabeth P 


Stetrics and Gyne 


A.M., M.D., 


arker, 
Willard Boyd, E.E. 
Obstetrics and Gynecol: 
' Sa 


21045 
| 
Upias, 
and G 


Walter 


M.S., M.D 


us, Phar.D., M.D., Clini 


stetri 


ieta 
Assista 


reston Haynes, А.В. M.D. Asse 


bstetri 


, , Lise 
uctor in Obstetrics and Супе 0 
ucto 1 03 


al I 


моду. 


ics and Gynecol 


cal Professor of Obstetrics 


nt Professor of Obstetrics 


ociate in Obstetrics and 


e in Obstetrics and Супе ology. 
Associa 


in Obstetrics and 


ics and Gynecology. 
)bstetri ind Gyne 7 
in Obstetrics and 


1 


Clinical Instructor in 


tor in 


Obstetrics and 


nstructor in Obstetrics 


Instructor in Obstetrics 


Clinical Instructor in 


Clinical Instructor in 


tor in Obstetrics 


al Professor of Obstetrics 


How 


ard 


The George Washington University 


Pope Parker, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


Gynecology. 


Коре 


.p O'Donnell, Jr, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


] 


G ynecology. 


301 


306 


+ 
л 
л 


459 


оо 


Pregnancy, Normal and Abnor mal Kane, Silvester, Dodek 
Lectures and recitations on the physiology and management of 
pregnancy and its complications. Two hours a week. 


Labor, Normal and Abnormal Kane 
Lectures, recitations, and demonstrations on the mechanism 
and course of labor and its complications. Three hours a week. 

Brown 


Principles and Practice of Gynecology 
medical and surgical. 


Lectures and recitations on gynecology, 


One hour a week. 


Gynecological Pathology (elective) Brown 
Lectures on the essentials of gynecological pathology, and 
demonstrations and study of gross and microscopic materia 
discussed in the lectures. One hour a week for ten weeks. 

Kotz 


Female Endocrinology 
Lectures on the physiology and pathology 
system in women. One hour a week for six weeks. 


of the endocrine 


Darnet 


Operative Gynecology 
One hour 


Lectures on the principles of gynecological surgery. 
a week for six weeks. 
Harris 


Manikin Demonstrations 
perative delivery 


'The mechanism of labor and various types of o 
demonstrated to sections of the class throughout the year. 


The Staff 


Clinical Obstetrics 
an 


Observation of, and participation in, the work of the pre- f 
post-natal clinics, on the wards, and in the delivery rooms 
P s А | . ` . ` ` tals. 
the University, Gallinger, С olumbia, and Garfield Hospit@ 
The St 
+ ont 
at the out-patie i 


he UM 


Clinical Gynecology 

Observation of, and participation in, the work 
clinics, on the wards, and in the operating rooms of t 
versity, Gallinger, Columbia, and Garfield Hospitals. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


William Thornwall Davis, M.D., P; fessor of Ophthalmology, Execu- 
tive Officer. 

Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M D.C.M 
Ophth almole 

( 


reorge Victor Sin pson, M.D., Assistant Professor of Ophthalm logy. 


Edgar Leonard Goodman, M.D.. M.M.S., Clinical In tructor in Oph 
thalmology. 


Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology. 


396 Ophthal Davis and Staff 


OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 


William Beverley Mason, M.D., Professor of Oto-rhino laryngology, 
Executive Officer. 

Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Oto-rhino- 
laryngology. 

William Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino-laryn- 
gology. 

Leroy Lee Sawyer, Jr., | 
laryngology. 

David Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 

Don R. Johnson, LL.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 

Fischer, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino- 


A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Oto-rhino- 


Aubrey David 
laryngology. 
Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D.. Clinical Instructor in 
gology. 


Oto-rhino-laryn- 


Lyman Brooke Tibbets, Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino- 


laryngology. 
Joel Norton Novick, M.D., M.S.C., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhine 
laryngology. 


Mason and Staff 


377-18 Dispensary Clini 
and treatment 0 


Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis | 

diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. Emergency Hospit?^ 
one section daily. 

А ins 

466 Oto-rhino-laryngology Jenkin 

noses 


Clinical lectures and demonstration of diseases of the ear, 
and throat; bronchoscopy and esophagoscopy. One hour 


week. 


Moffett 


467 Oto-rhino-laryngology f 
iseases of the es} 


Lectures on the anatomy, physiology, and d 
nose, and throat. One hour a week. А 
Davis 
and the ust 
and esoP 


468 Bronchoscopy 
A series of lectures on the fundamental principles 
of instruments, including both the bronchoscope 


agoscope. One hour a week for ten w eeks. 


Staff 
А í 


469-70 Clinic Mason an í 
Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatmen 

niece spita 

Episcopal Нор, os 


diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. 
a week; Gallinger 


section, one and one-half hours twice 
pital, one section, one and one-h ilf hours a week. 
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The nas M 


Elizabeth Mapelsden Ramsey, A.B M.D., Associate in P. 


I y 1 Pathology 
Luther Henry Snyder, A.B., M.D., Instructor in Pat y 
пә Pat J \ sser, Peery, Sny ler 
A cours overing t r r р ^ s. his 
eitects of bacter І rasites ( the y, the effects 
of chem nd phys | ts, the f ti I new growths, 
etc, followed by s; t zy of the organs ] specif 
diseases, The lab. t k sists | 
ind r SCOT study seas t 
Necropsies I embe the Staf 
lar] it the University G er Hospit 
ind pathologists ticipate in the discussions 
ot the { ps 
307 Autopsy (elect; 


5 OI st ts from time to time to assist 
m e St the mance of necropsies he it 
the ind Gall Hospitals. Pathological confer 
ences are held once a we t which time fresh gross spec 
mens and microscor sect s fr e t SY are esented 
and discussed by both students ar ers of the Staff 
Students are assiene n rotation to review current lite ture 
relating to cases presente 
403 4 Clinical Path ical Conferer Р elective Choisser | 
Case histories are presented and discussed by members of the | 
hospital Staff. Aut sy and cl f gs are compar and 
Specimens ire demor strated and ex ned ! ll present One 


hour a week. | 
405 Research 
Hours 


PEDIATRICS 


Harry Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, 
Executive Officer. 

Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Pediatrics. 

Charles Aurelius Schutz, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 

Edward Lewis, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 

Margaret Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics. 

Elizabeth Emery Chickering, A.B., M.D., 4ssociate in Pediatrics. 

Aaron Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 

James Alfred Rolls, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 

William Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Clini al Instructor in Pediatrics 

Mabel Harlakenden Grosvenor, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


Pediatrics. 


337-38 Pediatrics Schutz 
A course of lectures on diseases and malformations of the newly 
born. Growth (mental and physical), metabolism, nutrition, 
nutritional diseases, therapeutics, habits, preventive pediatrics 
and social aspects are considered. One hour a week in the 
first semester and for eight weeks in the second. 

341-42 Child-W elfare and Preventive Clini Schutz 
Clinical course in the infant and the pres hool child. C hildren® 
Hospital, Child Welfare Center, one section, one hour а wee 

343-44 Dispensary Clini Lewis, Nicholson, Chickering 

enor 


Nimetz, Anderson, Grosv? 
nor 


Mot . . . H 1 
Clinical course in the out-patient department, including ™ h 


to serious disorders of children. This course will deal with K 
problems. Chi dren’s Hospital, one section, one ind one-ha 
emotional life of the child, his habit formations, and his behav? 
hours three times a week. 


427-28 Clini 
Teaching clinic. Children’s Hospital, entire class, one and 
fourth hours a week. 

Donnally, McLendon, N 
Nimetz, Chickering, Anderson, ( stric 
Ward walks, physical diagnosis in children, special pedis 


429-30 Clinical Clerkship 
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Chickering 
orn, congenital 


` linger Hos 


malforn 


nital 
pital, one 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS 


George Byron Roth, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology, Executive 
Officer. 
—— - Assistant Professor of Pharmacology. 


Phoebe Jeannette Crittenden, Ph.D., Instructor in Pharmacology. 


230 Pharmacology Roth and Staff 
This course consists of laboratory instruction covering both 
the chemical.nature and the biological effects of drugs. Five 
hours a week. 


231 Fundamentals of Pharmacology (elective) Roth 
One hour a week. 
232 Pharmacology Roth 


A didactic course, supplemented by demonstration, which 
correlates the most prominent facts relating to the more im- 
portant therapeutic agents, special consideration being given 
to the drugs found in the United States Pharmacopoeia amt 
New and Nonofficial Remedies. Three hours a week. 

234 Pharmacology Conference (elective) Roth and Staff 


One hour a week. 


236 Prescription Writing Roth 
Sixteen one-hour conferences on the form of the prescription 
with practical exercises. 

311-12 Therapeutics The Staff 
Lectures, conferences, and demonstrations on the clinical uses 
of drugs. One hour a week in the first semester and for tw ve 


weeks in the second. 


Roth 


313 Therapeutics Seminar (elective) 
One hour a week. 


ff 
314 Research Roth and Sta 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Profess f Phy 
Off 


er, 


Cheste r 


Alma Fogelberg, Ph.D., Instructor in Physiol 
Robert C 


Elwood I cese, Ph.D., Associat Prof: 


ustis Grubbs, M.S., M.D., Instruct 


uctor in Physiology. 


115 Physiol 1 1) 


hd > ^ 
Subdivisions. I rerequisit 


semester of a Ы 


Sat., 9.10 A.M.: 


117 Physiol: 


y (1 I lberg, Grubbs 

Laboratory exercises in the fundamentals of iology. Pre- 

requ Physiol 15 ts t [ УО, 11$ | 
ED ales Be taken Annie, ies TOR ve 

2 > ° " аР 

118 Physiology Albritton and Staff 

An intensive lidactic survey of the var us $ ot 

vertebrate physiology drawing heavily requisite work in 

Physics, bioloo ; Р 1 


i che tr n blishing oncept of 
Physiology as a science made m Mee 


les and their causal 
interrela 


219 Expe rimental Physiol: 


Laboratory 1 l 


gy Albritton and Staff 


vork, onferences and advanced lectures. In 
the laboratory the student is given first a period of basic train- 
Ing in physiologi 11 te ies He is then offered a wide 
Variety of simple problems, each lving the demonstration of 
à causal relati mship between two functional variables. Prob- 
ems are taken fr, m current literature and e rlier sources and 
Cover the usual subdivis ons of laboratory ‚ including mam- 
Malian work. Г; ung іп exper ental me thod is emphasized, 
and rigorous standards of proof are maintained. Two hours of 
lectures 


and nine hours of laborat rk a week. 
221. bri 

na Es Lao چ‎ 0 Albritton and Staff 
Hours to be arrani 


2 > ; 7 on ". c 
23 Physiology Conferen, € (ele tive) The Stafi 
One hour 


a week 


N 
un 


N 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The George Washington University 


Seminar (elective) Albritton 
Lectures upon the judgment of evidence in medi al investiga. 
tion, including testing of the significance of a result. One hour 
a week. 

Research Albritton and Staff 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


Physiology of the Emotions (elective) Leese 


Lectures upon the genesis and expression of the emotions from 
a physiological point of view. One hour a week. 


Winfred O 
Officer. 

Roscoe W illis Hall, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry. 

John Edward | ind, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry. 

Paul Jacob Ewerhardt, M.D., Clinical 


al Instructor in Psych 


verholser, A.B M.D Professor of Ps, 


hiatry, Execu 


"atr y. 


Harriet Elizabeth Twombly A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instruct 


live 


i tor in 
Psychiatry. 

Addison Mct suire Duval, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ps; hiatry. 

Winifred Richmond, Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 

Samuel Alexander Silk, Phar.G., M.D.. ¢ al Instruct 1 Psychiatry. 

Alice Heyl Kiessling, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 

Edgar Deucher Griffin, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
130 Introductory Medical Psychology (elective Lind 

The theoretical and practi 


practi al aspects of the 


acter, and personality as related to Me e 

teatures in various diseases, w th special atten 

Personality; the different types of characte evelo nt 
their special ways « tation. One | week. 


246 Organi, Psychopathol 
The con 


mon or 


es, illustrated with 


I suital 
sase presentations. One hour a week. 

352 Psychiatr: Overholser 
A Course 


Н à x : 
on the maior psychoses, illu ^d b 
of clinical n 
the 


iaterial and utilized for tl 
fundamental psy 
abeths Hospital, 


one hour a week. 
354 Personality 1 
Maladaptations occurring in childl 


ing in childhood and youth. One hou 
а week tor eight weeks. 


djustme nis 


441-42 Ward W ork 


The Personal 


The Staf 


y the presentation 


Ose oi explaining 


Ewerhardt 


r 


1 


examination of the var s types of psych Sis 
and the w riting by the student of a fo nal report of the menta 


examination, f 
tor, Sr, Elizal 


by a review of the cases with an instruc 
eths Hospital, two hours a week. 


( $9 


І 


| 
| 
| 


бо 
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443-44 Psychoneurosis Lind 


A course on the descriptive aspects, the etiology, the psycho- 
pathology, and the treatment of the various psychoneuroses. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, one hour a week for twelve weeks. 


Personality Profiles Richmond 
Utilization of psychological testing methods for the purpose 
of determining individuals’ limitations and special capacities. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, one hour a week for four weeks. 


SURGERY 


` А D d "so ° ities д - 
Charles Stanley W hite, M.D., 7 f Surgery, Executive Officer 


Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Associat f 


tate Professor of Surgery. 


rofessor ¢ 


t £rofessor of Surgery. 
Pa 1 Stir] 


t Stirling Putzki, M.D.. ( l Professor of Surg ry. 
Arch Lock} t Rid с, A.B., M.D., Clinical P r of Surgery 
William Berry Mar І M.D., Clinical Profess or of Surgery. 


Custis Lee Hall, M.D., Clinical Professor f Surgery. 


John Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D., Assistant 


istant Professor of Surgery. 
nann Schoenfeld, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. 
' t Prof rof 8 

arren Sager, M.S., M.D. 4 nt 1 ess 


Cline N. Chipman, M.D., Associate i 


шше in Ane sthesia. 


tate in Surgery. 
Benjamin Franklin Dean, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associat 


ite in Surgery. 
Horwitz. M.S., M.D.. 


Charles Wilbur Hyde, M.D., Clini al 1 


Francis George Speidel, M.D., Clinical 
Philip Os, ar Pella 


Stew згауѕоп, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Sur 
Nathan Boise Smiler, M.D., Clini al Instructor in Surgery. 

Richard Knight Thompson, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery 
Alexander Cafritz, M.D., Сїй 
azen Eugene Cole 
Crenshaw Dor 


Associate in Surgery. 
nstructor in Anesthesia. 


Instructor in Anesthesia. 
nd, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Sur 
art Maxwell G 


gery. 


gery. 


Edward 
H 


"ical Instructor in Surgery. 
, B.S., M.D., Clini: al Instructor i 


in Surgery. 
iglas Briggs, B.S.. M.D., Cli: 


iley Chase, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
alem Neviaser, A.B. M.D., C 


James Lloyd Collins, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. | 
Ross Morris, M.D., CI 


linical Instructor in Surgery. 


ames Mourot, B.S., M.D., Clini 


slinical Instructor in Surgery. 


ical Instructor in Surgery. 


William Ww 
Julius § ical Tastraciey ta ‘Babee: 


William I 
Arthur J: 


120 Introductory Surgical Cli, 


White and Staff 
Obvious 


and classical 
background of the 
an unc 


Cases are presented to the students, whose 


structure of the body serves to give them 


lerstanding of the cases. Two hours a week. 
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327-28 General Surgery Borden 


—À— a a 


A 


Course of lectures and recitations covering surgical diseases of 
the neck and chest, herniae, amputations, and pre- and post 
operative treatment. One hour a week for twenty eight weeks. 


129 Anesthesia (elective) Chipman 
Theoretical and practical instruction is given in the use of 
general and local anesthetic agents. One hour a w eek for nine 


weeks. 


32 Dispensary Clinic The Staff 
Dispensary instruction in the principles and practice of Surgery. 
Instruction of small groups is given in General Surgery and the 
specialties, including anesthesia, neurosurgery, orthopedics, 
proctology, and oral surgery. University Hospital, one section, 
two and one-half hours daily; Emergency Hospital, one section, 
one and one-half hours daily; Children’s Hospital, one section, 


one and three-fourths hours a week. 


34 General Surgery White, Putzki, Riddick 
Course of lectures and recitations covering Surgery as applied 
to the neck, thorax, gastro-intestinal tract, and the bones and 
skeletal muscles. One hour a week. 


40 Fractures and Dislocations Leadbetter 


One hour a week for twenty-three weeks. 


46 Surgical Technique Marbury 
This course comprises a series of demonstrations of surgica 
instruments and appliances, with a practical demonstration 9 
their uses. The preparation of the patient, the operating room 
the materials commonly used, and the duties of each member 9 
an operating team are carefully presented, with the detaile 
consideration of minor operations and the post-operative man- 
agement and complications. As far as possible, the lectures wi 
be supplemented by clinical application. One hour a week for 


twenty weeks. 


414 Surgical Pathological Conference (elective) Briggs and Staff 
Students who elect this conference will be presented wit 
the cases 


selected surgical cases. After clinical discussion of 
will be 


the pathological material, both gross and microscopic, 


shown. One hour a week. 


416 Orthopedics (ele tive) Hall 
ptomatolog: 


The course includes the etiology, pathology, sym} 
the bones 


and treatment of congenital and acquired diseases Of 
and in 


and joints, and the clinical instruction in treatment 


63 


use of applian for the ection o ormities. One hour 

week for sixteen weeks. 
417-18 Private Practice of Surger lectit White Staff 
Students who « t this rse will be given instru tion in the 
Private offices of various n embers of the staff, where they 


may observe the private pra 


119-20 General 


Surgery 


One hour a week. 


421-22 Surgical Clini 


Demo 


Cases, € 
post ope © 
th t ^T 
( half hours twice a week 
week for sixt weeks: I 
times a week; University Hos 
423-24 Ward Walks 
Well-org anized groi p ward-ri 
physi nd their respectis 


rounds. Emergen Hospi 
liversity ospital, one hour 
Un Hos; hou 


425 


26 


Clini al Clerkship 
The st 


the cases for d 


ciagnosis 
} 


idents are ass 


two and 


1а one 


two sections, two hours three 


Pital, two sections, tw 


half hours three times a week ; Emergency Hospital, 


tice of surgery. 
White 
White and Staff 
lass of t various surgical dis- 
fferential diagnosis and pre- and 
ty Hospital, two hours a week for 
Hospital, four sections, one and 
r sixteen weeks and one hour a 
Hos one hour three 
ta ıe hour ee times a week. 


The Staff 
unds are made with the visiting 


staffs in the course of their usual 

€ hour three times a week: 
three times a week. 

The Staff 

rei ] to work up thoroughly 

treatment. nger Hospital, 


times a week; University Hos- 


W times a week; St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, one fo irth of the class, two hours a week. 
urge? l The Staff 
to general surg liagnosis, with special 
sis and differential diagnosis of surgical 
i 


One hour a week. 


UROLOGY 


Francis Randall Hagner, M.D., Professor of Urology, Exe utive Officer. 
Frederick August Reuter, M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology. 

Homer Gifford Fuller, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology. 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Urology. 


Alan Jeffries Chenery, M.D., Associate in Urology. 

Charles Perry Howze, M.D., Associate in Urology. 

Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology. 
William Glenn Young, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology. 


381-82 Clinics Reuter and Staff 


471 


-72 


Clinical demonstration and teaching in the dispensary, with 
special attention given to venereal cases. Emergency and Uni- 
versity Hospitals, one part of each section daily. 


Urology Thompson 
A systematic course of lectures covering the entire field © 
urology, including diagnosis, treatment, and morbid pathology 
One hour a week. 


Clinics Hagner, Fuller, Chenery, Thompson, Howze 


Clinical teaching and demonstrations on the care of urologica 
cases, with special emphasis on the pre- and post-operative 
management. Gallinger Hospital, one hour a week for twenty” 
eight weeks. Operative clinics and clinical teaching, including 
cystoscopy and the use of instruments. Garfield Hospital an 
Children’s Hospital, one eighth of the class, one and one-half 
hours a week. 

Reuter 


Urology Seminar (elective) 
in genito- 


Special problems, technique, and instrumentation 
urinary diseases. One hour a week. 
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SECTION 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


1937 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


10 


I93 
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The 


George 


I 
1 
Futr Е (Med. IT) 
B.S. т A.M I G 
Wa 
G 
Ga Ted W \ IT) 
B ‹ M.S { 
f Im! 
Gerhardt, Paul Emil (Med. III 
Gil Frank I ( I11 
Goffredi, 1 J Med. IV 
B.S. 1 4, 4 { { 
America 
Golde Eli S Med. I1 
A.B The ¢ W 
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G Ir M I Af V 
G Armand B Med. IV 
A.B I ( W ^ 
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Gould, E AI fed. III 
B.S | W 
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Florence I Med. 11 
A.B. 1936, The G W 
1 еї 
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A.B. 1 versity of Ut 
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AF I W 
e | К Jr. (Med. III) 
‘ ze J f I Me IV 
I 6. 1 
H 
H ; M 11 
I ( 
H | Roy I Med. II) 
ALT N I Y f 
Harris, } Med. III 
А.В. 1 ( el ve 
Harris, W Med. ITI 


Washington Univer sity 


t, Cecil H Med. I) Ohio 
A.B 15, Н ( ge 
tw I e I (M 1) Calif. 
A.B A Unive 
es, I M (Med. IT) Utah 
J M IV) D.C 
J H Med. IV) D.C 
A І I ( W 
I | Med. 11 Pa 
A.B. т The ( \\ f 
Sister ( M Med. IV) № 
N I (M I , ч Utah 
I { te A Itural 
le, W Warren (Med. IV) уз 
A. (Med. IV) D.C 
Al I ( W 
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І ! (Med. III) Utah 
A.B. 1 University of Uta А 
н M M. (M D Pa 
B.S J ta ( 
Marcus (Med А NY 
. Ray (Med. I) D 
( سلھ‎ n BE D $ Рак 
irt, Dwight Lowell (Med. I) Calif 
A.B. 1937, The George Washington 
l ersity ^ 
р Г ed. 11) DE 
ghes, С R ol; Jr. (Med. I Mi 
lunt p Stanley (Med. III) D 
A.B I ( rge Wa gton 
{ 
1 ‚^ 
lugh W Med. III) D 
J e 
bs, R I. (M IV) N. 
I I I (> W gton 
Unive yc 
I Steinle (Med. III) рү 
Med. IV 
N Kl ty 
~ I t 1. ID D. 
B.S. 1 ( University of 
America Utah 
W. ( Med. I) .. 
A.B. 1 j Young Unive 
ы. ۰0۵0 es (Med. 1) aM 
R Med. IV) , 
B i i f Pittsburgh N.J 
W Med. П) 
A.F 1 ( University 
K pc 
Kahler, Elizabeth S. (Med. II) _ e 
B.S. 1933, A.M. 1935, The бео 
\ gton Unive 
" \ Nort Balfour (Med. I) pc 
| (Med. IV) 
© ] 1 м Washington 
I D.C 
Med. Ш) p.c 
1 Med. 1) 
‹ W Теже lege 
А , Texas D tal € lege pa 
W f Med. III) 


Robins, LeRoy (Med. IV) D.C 
Rohrbaugh, Austin Bertram (Me I Md 
A.B. 1937, Duke 1 ty 
Rosenberg, С} I Me III) D.( 
B.S. 1924, | Maryland 
A.M. 19 The G W 
University 
Rosenberg, M H (Me 1) D.C 
Saidn A G M II D. 
B.S. 1936, The ( ree W 
{ versity 
Sar James Mac (Med. I) Te 
A.B. 193 l versity Tennesse 
n August (Med. III) N.Y 
ALE University of Illi: 
Sander W (M I) W.Va 
A.B. 193 { it N 
( na 
char Mark Meyer (Med. IV) Panama 
AT 1934, J Hopk l 
sity 
S eider, Fl Joseph (Med. II D. 
B.S seorgetow I 
Schultz ! Richard (Med. III О 
А.В. 1911 llege of W 
Schwa Harry (Med. I) N.Y 
A.B. 1937, The G W 
University 
Scott, James Muney (Med. I D. 
Shapiro, Irving (Med. IV) N.J 
B.S. 1935, New York University 
Sickler, Margaret Max (Med. IV) I 
A.B. 19 The ( W r 
Sirgany, I p E. (Med. IV Pa 
5 n, Harold Edward (Med. IV) Va 
Smith, Andrew Leona Med. I) Pa 
Smith, Char Edw Med. I) D. 
Smith, F. Willis (M I J 
Snow, Lee B. (Med. II ( 
el R M tl D 
man, Vernon And Med. II Va 
St W m Hamilt Med. III M 
Ida Guy R J Med. ITI ЕІ 
B.S. 1 I t Miar 
Storer, W Elr M II) 
Strunk, Harold Alton (Med. III) 
B.S. 193 Albr ( ge 
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A.B. 192 ge W 
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Scholarship, the John Hitz Metzerott, 
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Staff: of instruction 4-13, 15-24; of 
the University Hospital and Dispen- 
sary, 17-20 

Standing of the School, 24 


Student equipment, cost of, 30 
Students registered, 85-88 
Surgery, courses in, 61-63 
Syphilology, courses in, 42 


Technical assistants, I4. 


Textbooks, cost of, 30 
Therapeutics, courses in, 56 
l'ru s, Board of, 1-2 


pa 
University 


25; staff « 
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University Medical Society, 
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CALENDAR OF THE LAW SCHOOL 
1938-39 m 


| 
Date | ay Occasion 


Registration period for the first 


- year begins 


September 28...... 


November 24-26... Thanksgiving recess 


December 21-Janu- Christmas recess 


ary 3 


1939: 
January Ase We dne lay 000000 А СІ asses ге umed ч for 
Last day for applications % 


degrees to be conferre 
February 
Prere gi 


second semester Р 
Midyear examination period 


tion period for the 


j for the sec 


ration perioc 


semester 
1 the second 


resumed for 


February 8-9...... 


February 10...... 


Holiday 


‘onvocation. 


February 22...... 


fot 
June 


Last day for applications 
to be conferred in 


degree 
| examinat 


ion perio 


Day. I loliday 


> Sermon 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Boar: 


1 of Trustees of the University is composed of the P 
of the Unive 


resident 
rsity, ex officio, 


and the following persons by election: 


1938 


Avery DeLano Andrews, B.S., LL.B.. Winter Park, 
Clarence Aiken 


Florida. 
Aspinwall, 1140 Fifteenth Street. 


Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B., Hibbs Building. 

Mrs, Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D., 3405 Lowell Street. 

* z т . 

Howard Wilkinson Hodgkins, B.S., LL.B., 1604 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


"John Edgar Hoover,LL.M.,LL.D.. 
Charles Riborg Mann, Ph.D., Sc.D., 
Walter Rupert Tuckermar 
Cheste; Wells, 


United States Department of Justice, 
744 Jackson Place. 
1, A.B., LL.B., 1721 H Street. 
B.S., Graduate 


United States Naval War College; 
Jones Mill Road, Chevy Chase, 


Maryland. 


1939 
„Harry Cassell Davis, 
George Edgar Fle 
Charles W 


YSses 


A.M., L.H.D., 1921 Kalorama Road. 
ming, LL.M., Union Trust Company. 
illiam Gerstenberg, LL.B., 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
5. Grant, 3d, B.S. 


» Graduate United 
sland, New York. 

Svenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., N 
y Lawson, LL.B., Wast 


illiams No 


States Engineers’ School е 


ational Geographic Society, 


ington Loan and Trust Company. 


yes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D.. 1730 New Hamp- 


» M.D., LL.D., 1661 Crescent Place. 


Cha ; 1940 
: darles Silas B 


ohn He : LL.B., Senate Office Building. 
nry Coy » 1733 Sixteenth Street. 
Р Fleming, Riggs National Bank. 


Fr Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M. 


"ND LL.B., Riggs National Bank. 
Minated by the alumni 
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Arthur Peter, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Building. 

Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, LL.D., Hill Building. 

Merle Thorpe, A.B., United States Chamber of Commerce Building. 
*Alfred Adams Wheat, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., District Court House. 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Robert Vedder Fleming 


Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Arthur Peter 


Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Harry Cassell Davis 


* Nominated by the alumni. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
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Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., 
illiam Carl Ruedig 
Charles Wendell Ho 


LL.D., President of the University. 
er, Ph.D., Provost of the University. 

Imes, LL.D., Comptroller of the University. 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions. 
John Russel] Mason, B.S. in L.S., 


è A.M., Librarian of the University. 
red Everett Nessell, A 


х а Registrar of the U 


| niversity; Secretary of the 
Faculties, 

ob : i By 

EM Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions. 

ште (5 


5 iffen Barrows, A.M., Director of W on 
anie] LeRay Borden, A.M.. M.D., 
Alan homas Deibert, A.M., 
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“ster Allan Sm 
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Director of Health Administration. 
Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries. 
Sedgwick, A.B., Secretary to the President. 
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M rt Marie Bischoff, A.B., Secretary to the Dean of the Law School. 
Mary Alic 


8 ^ Jaqua, A.B , Secretary in the Office of the Dean of the Law 
School. 


Tue Law Linn ARY 


, Lau Librarian. 


Law Library—Kent Duvall Aleire Y 
Orment E Kent Duvall Algi: LL.B.: 


Henry 
1 Alfred Fitzgerald, A.B.; George 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 
The idea of 


a university located in the Capital of 
Sponsored by ( 


f the Nation was 
seorge Washington, who during his public life urged the 
establishment of such an institution and who in his will left fifty shares of 
Stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the 


© be established in the District of Columbia 


Ortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the 


leti 1 ir E i i | 
Pletion of their Education in all the branches oí polite literature ;—in 
arts and Sciences,—in 


acquiring knowledge in the principles of Pol 


endowment of a university 
"to which the youth of 
com- 
itics 
" 
good Government”, 


„In furtherance 
Nited St 


of that hope and project of the first President of the 
this University, founded as Columbian College and now 
George Washington University, was established. The stock 


ates, 


whic} » А ‘ : с Р 3 
al General W ashington willed toward such an institution became 
fers “less owing to the failure of the canal Properties, and it was neces- 
f tor the College” established in the District of Columbi 


bia to obtain 


819 the Reverend Luther Rice, a Baptist missionary, formed 
1 for the use of a college in tl 


ле city of Washing- 
ral Washington's idea in 


mind, John Quincy Adams, 


€ of the United States; William H. Crawford, Secre- 
Feasury; John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War; William 
Y General; and 


Return J. Meigs, Postmaster General, 
atrons of the new 
Ongress, contributed to a 


land and fund raised for the purchase of the 
the development of the work. 


m With Gene 
"Tetàry of Stat 


tary of the T 
Wirt he 


college and, together with thirty-two mem- 


à tract of approximately 
mile northwest of Bound 
in the n м 1 and 15th Streets” 
istrict of Colum 
his Cai „4 favor of 
» Was ch 


Willian 2 the m 


forty-seven acres, "extending 
ary Street (Florida Avenue) 
» Was purchased, and Columbian College 
іа, a nonsectarian institution, under the dis- 


James Monroe, President of the United States, and 
artered by an act of C 


ongress of February 9, 1821. 
àin building was 


am § completed sufficiently to use. Dr. 
y Staughton was 1 1 f resid 1 instituti ч 
Years ater, wj “~ ected first President of the institution. Two 
1824 reside, len the first Commencement was held on December I5, 
N Sider A ^ " "n 
el ' and th М onroe, John Quincy Adams John C. Calhoun, Henry 
e ; Wee d» 
In , "TQuis de Lafayette headed the eminent company attend- 
Xercises 
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The School of Medicine, established in 1821, was formally opened in 
1825 and has been in continuous operation since that time. The Law 
School, organized in 1826, discontinued the following year, was reestab- 
lished in 1865. It is the oldest law school in Washington. 

By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the college was 
changed to “Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarged scope 
of the institution. The following year the institution was moved from 
its first location on “College Hill”, now Columbia Heights, to the new 
University Hall built for it at Fifteenth and H Streets. Near-by build- 
ings accommodated the School of Medicine. 

By an act of Congress of January 23, 1904, the University was removed 
from the denominational control under which it had operated from 1899 
and was provided with a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees empowere 
to change its name. In accordance with this act, the title “The George 
Washington University" was adopted in the same year. 

Subsequently all the Colleges, Schools, and Divisions of the University 
except the School of Medicine, which is situated on H Street between 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets NW., were brought together at the 
present location on or immediately surrounding the city block bounded 
Twentieth, Twenty-first, G, and H Streets NW. 

In 1930 a new plan of academic organization was effected, resem 
in principle the master-apprentice relation of the old guild system. 
University as it is now organized consists of the Junior College, com 
ing the work of the freshman and sophomore years; a senior CO А 
known as “Columbian College”, which awards the Bachelor's #9 
Master's degrees; the Graduate Council; the professional Schools and 
Divisions; the Division of University Students; the Inter-Amer! 
Center; and the Summer Sessions. 


bling 


pris- 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is on the approved list of fot 


Association of American Universities, the standard accrediting У sit 
the United States. This fact not only assures to students the acad 
standards of this accrediting body, but is important also to those 
desire to transfer credits from one institution to another. b 
The University is also accredited by its regional accrediting agen 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schoo 5 " 
approved list of the American Association of University A 
The Law School is a charter member of the Association of . 
Law Schools and is approved by the Council of Legal Education o the 
American Bar Association. The School of Medicine is a mem “oll 


Association of American Medical Colleges, is one of the medic ше? 
as “class А” by the 


is on the 


which have been designated continuously 
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Medical Associ 
(Royal ) M [edic 


ation, and is accredited for all its work by the Combined 
al Examining Boards in England. 


LOCATION 


The George Washington University is loc 


ated in the heart of the city 
of Washington, a short distance from the Potomac River and the Mall. 
Within a tew blocks are the White H 
“partments of the ( 
*Partment of the 
of Justice, the 
terior, the 
and the Der 
Merican 
also ne 


ouse and the offices of many of the 
including the Department of St 
Treasury, the Department of W 
Department of the Navy, 
Department of Agriculture, 
artment of Labor. 


jovernment, ate, the 


ar, the Department 
the Department of the In- 


the Department of Commerce, 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art, the P 
Union Building, and the National 
ar by, and the Capitol 
Y Streetcar in twenty 


an 
Academy of Sciences are 
and the Library of Congress c 


an be reached 
minutes from any of the 


University buildings. 


GOVERNMENT 
6 he Eovernment and general educational management of The George 
A ashington University are vested in a self-perpetuating Board of Trus- 
ee 


President of 


the University as member ex officio, The 

members of the Board are named for a period of three years and are 

к: into three classes, The members of one class are elected at each 

expire Ene to fill the places of the members whose terms of office 

: wo members of each class are nominated by the Alumni 

“sociation. The charter provides that “Persons of every religious 
“Nomination shall be 


capable ot being elected Trustees.” 
ENDOWMENT 
he endowme 


le va] 


nt of The George Washington University, not incl 
alue of bui] 


uding 

dings, grounds, and equipment, is $2,608,532.46. 
Th THE COLLEGES. SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
School George Washington University offers courses in thirteen Colleges, 
s, ; Columbian Col- 
iences; the Graduate Council ; the 
icine; the Law School; the School 


School of Education: 
of University Stu 
merican Center: 


of Engineering; the 
the School of Govern- 
lents; the Division of Library 
and the Summer Sessions. 


Clence ; the Inter-A 


INSTRUCT IONAL ( ÀRGANIZATION 

le inst "T , ` ‚ 

Ounci] ; ructiona] organization of Columbian College and the ( 
U is Contained 


sraduate 
The divisional and 


in the divisions. departmental 
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officers administer the educational requirements for students majoring 
within the divisions. 

The divisions are as follows: (1) the Division of Languages and Lit- 
eratures, which comprises the Departments of Classical Languages and 
Literatures, English, Germanic Languages and Literatures, and Romance 
Languages and Literatures; (2) the Division of Mathematics and the 
Physical Sciences, which comprises the Departments of Biochemistry; 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Pharmacology, Physics, and Statistics; (3) the 
Division of the Natural Sciences, which comprises the Departments of 
Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biology, Botany, Geology, Neurology, Pathology, 
Physiology, Psychology, and Zoology; (4) the Division of the Social 
Sciences, which comprises the Departments of Business Administration 
Economics, Education, History, Journalism, Law, Philosophy, Politic 
Science, Public Speaking, and Sociology. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D.. LL.D., 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., 


President of the University. 


LL.B., S.J.D., Dean of the Law School. 


EMERITUS LIST 
Wendell Phillips Stafford, A.M.. LL.B., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor Emer- 
itus of Law. 
John Paul Earnest, A.M., I L.M., Professor Emeritus of Criminal Law. 
Walter Collins ( lephane, LL.M., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Law. 
ACTIVE LIST 
John Wilmer Latimer, LL.B., Pro; 


William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B.. S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
harles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
War Galloway Spaulding, B.S., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
ter Lewis Moll, о ЁН S.J.D., Professor of Law. 

] Omas Armitage Larremore, A.M., LL.B., Visiting Prof: ssor of Law. 
н Winston Cox, LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 

Yd Hall Sutton, B.S. LLB 
Pencer G 


^nway p 


fessor of Law. 


„ Adjunct Professor of Law. 
Ordon, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 
Ley; Rus yton Coe, A.B., I L.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 
Gilbe sell Alden, A.M., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 
swa, Lewis Hall, A.B., LL.B, 

illiam Thomas GAR 


S ` 
tul Chesterfield Oppenhe 


Adjunct Professor of Law. 
LL.B., J.D., Associate Professor of Law. 
im, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Associate Professor of 


aw 
Сагу icki 

i * Dickinson Benson, Jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Associate Professor 
ames Forrester D: 


E wison, A.B., LL.M. S.J.D., Associate Professor of 


McIntire, ABSLLB. Asse 
ll Compton, M.B.A., 


ciate Professor of Law. 


of Law LL.B., J.S.D., Assistant Professor 
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Chester Charles Ward, B.S., LL.M., Assistant Professor of Law. 

Clarence Altha Miller, LL.M., Lecturer in Law. 

James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 

James Robert Kirkland, A.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Law. 

Frank Lawrence Mechem, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 

Justin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B., Associate in Law; Clerk of the 
Moot Court. 


Moor Court or APPEALS 
Brainard Warner Parker, LL.B., Chief Justice. 
George Francis Williams, LL.M., Associate Justice. 
Paul Edgar Lesh, LL.M., Associate Justice. 
COMMITTEES* 
Tue Dean’s Councit f 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr. John Albert McIntire 
Charles Sager Collier Walter Lewis Moll 
William Randall Compton Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 
James Forrester Davison Hector Galloway Spaulding 
William 'Thomas Fryer Chester Charles Ward 


CoMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
James Forrester Davison, Chairman 
Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr. Hector Galloway Spaulding 
Charles Sager Collier The Law Librarian 
COMMITTEE ON REINSTATEMENT 


William Randall Compton, Chairman 


Walter Lewis Moll Chester Charles Ward 


CoMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS FOR FACULTY MEETINGS 


Charles Sager Collier, Chairman 


John Albert McIntire James Oliver Murdock 
ADVISERS ON REGISTRATION 

Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr. William Thomas Fryer 

Charles Sager Collier John Albert McIntire io 

James Forrester Davison Saul Chesterfield Oppenh 


Hector Galloway Spaulding d 


hool are members € 


* The President of the University and the Dean of the Law Sc 


all committees 
f Elected by the Faculty. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


ashington University Law School, established 
and reorganized in 186s, is the olde 


The George W 
discontinued later, 
9f Columbia, The course of instruction for the degree 
/4Ws, originally requir ing two 


Course leading to the degree of Master of Laws was 
П 1900 the School took part in 
Merican Lay 


that time, 
afternoon 
Our years. 
Cre 


years, was increased 


the organization of the 
v Schools and has been a member of the association 
In 1911 the School became coeducational. 
Course for students with limite: 

On September 1, 
ased to two years of 


In 1924 the late- 
] schedules was increased to 


1925, the entrance requirements were in- 


college work; in 1937 they were increased to a 
College degree. The School is approved by the Council of Legal Education 
of the American Bar Association. Since September 1, 1925, it has occupied 
à new building, 


designed and constructed for its use. 


Hall in honor of the late Rear Admir 
Presiden 


named Stockton 


This building is 
Stockton, 


al Charles Herbert 
t of the University from 1910 to 1918. 


THE LIBRARY 

= Law School Library of 20,000 volumes contains the decisions 

the highest all the States, the reports of the United States 

Court and lower Federal courts, the English Reprint and 
“aw Reports, 


nelis ж E x 
glish I the United States Statutes, the st 


atutes of all 
ates, the 


di English statutes, the principal English and American 
Rests, le 1 encycl ا‎ i allert f ` 
leaa:, "Еа! encyclopedias and collections of annotated cases, and the 
tading Case | э“ 

Т азе books, textbooks, and legal periodicals. 


he library 


is open from 9 A.M. to II P.M. 
А.м, to 6 P 


each class day (Saturday, 
*M.), and from 2 to 6 p.m. 


on Sunday. 
THE Law Review 
rtorge Washington Law Review, p ] 


published 


monthly from No- 


*, inclusive, by the University. is e lited by the Faculty and 


Students of the I 


Bovernme, | AN S hool. | It is devoted exclusively to the field of 
in the No and Fe feral public law The location of the l niversity 
law Ee Capital, where the primary sources of Federal public 
еса ако, Served in operation, aftords г gen A for 
Administrati. 1 this field. Among the subjects included in - field are 
ernment чав law, admiralty, conflict ot laws, constitutional law, gov- 
tion, "a Orations, international law, interstate Commerce, immigra- 
тай aw E ı pyrights, trade marks, taxation, trade regulation, tariff. 
Ti and veterans administration. 


work of the Review is in charge of a Faculty editor- 


in 1826, 
st in the District 
of Bachelor of 
lin 1898 to three years. 
added in 1877. 
Association of 


since 
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Жү у с ет a atn a tlbi ESERIES 
in-chief, a Faculty board of associate editors, a board of departmental 
advisory editors, and a board of student editors. The student editors 
are chosen each year from among those students who have attained 


senior standing in the work for the first degree in law with an average 
grade of B or better. 
RESEARCH IN PUBLIC LAW 


To promote research in public law there will be conducted in the Law 
School, beginning with the academic year 1938-39, seminars in Adminis- 
trative Law, Constitutional Law, Trade Regulation, and Government 
Corporations. The purpose of this research is to furnish means fof 


training specialists in public law, either as Government lawyers or 8$ 
which the 


lawyers representing individuals or corporations in cases in 
formu- 


Government is a party, and to assist in the analysis, clarification, 
lation, and improvement of public law, substantive and proc edural. 

To enroll for this work students must be eligible to be regular students 
in the Law School and must have graduated from an approved law 


school with the degree of Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree, or 
1 g 


senior candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor, or must be admitted 
special permission of the member of the Faculty in charge. 
THE STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION 
| : d a he 
All students in the Law School are required to be members of t 


Student Bar Association. This is organized to enable students to beo 
better acquainted with problems of the profession, to develop better pr 
fessional ideals, and to bring about closer contact with members of 


profession engaged in active practice of the law. de 
The work of the Student Bar Association will be carried on by Í 


iviti : i j »etings " 
activities of various committees and by group and general me + oe 
From time to t 


the association of a professional and social nature. (ossioft 
gal and profess! 


lectures will be given by outstanding authorities on le 
e 4 
entitled "2 
a law jm 
Jusive, DY " 
„d stude? 


problems. 
Each member of the Student Bar Association will be 


subscription to The George Washington Law Review, 
published eight times a year, from November to June, inc 
George Washington University and edited by the Faculty à! 


of the Law School. 


ORDER OF THE COIF "T. 
„үч 9.92» А r . А te 
The Order of the Coif is a national honor society with der of 
thirty-five law schools, the purpose of which is "to foster a SP. e 
tain 


; x - p: t 
careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have ? Chapt 


The George Washington University highest 


r from the 
y School. 


high grade of scholarship”. 
was established in 1926. Students are elected each yea 


ranking 10 per cent of the graduating class of the Lav 
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I hefore adr nssion, the 
his degree must have received, before admissi red 
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i aii gu 


А ee must be evidenced 
onterring of this degree must t 
conferring 


ADVANCED STANDIN 
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ıws may be 
degree of : 


12 } lay 
] in other 
у compieted in othe 


vs nis which are 
Ус} | . udent trans- 
i n of American Law Scho is. A stu 
Association of Americ: E IE 
1 1 hool with advanced standing mi 
approved law school i EL 
} | lax t ther schoc n 
time he began the study of law at t 2 
1 е began t 
і tor ion to the Law 
requirements then in force 101 эзоп t 


igton University. 


idvan ed standing must 


h certified 
i ng The 

high-school, college, and law credits. Th 
g hig 


hol r llow it 
1 ^ } edit in whole or in part, or to a 
i рана 1 | may be withdrawn 
Conditionally Or after examination, and credit gi may i 
or Subsequent Poor work. 


will © recomme 
In this School 

twenty-eight se 
Student will be 
and who is ine 


nded tor the 
at least one full 
Mester hours 
admitted who ! 
ligible, bec 


No Student 


admitted 


he has completed 
» and passed successfully 
14 year of residence and pa 


ith the required age for the degree. No 
with ti qu а 


1 


} м law school 
nas been in at 


ce at another 


ause of poor scholars} ip, to ret irn to - л es 
Students intending to attend summer-school sessions at other la 
Schools and desiring to use Credits obtained at such s hools in their Mau 
at this Law School must first have the courses they wish to take TIU 
У the Dean In no event will credits be гес; in excess of those 
hich might be Obtained In a similar period in this School. 


Candidate 
egree 


For тнр Dec 


Standing for work 
“Bree of Juris Doc 


REE OF Juris Docror (J.D) 
degree must 
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For THE DEGREE oF MASTER or Laws 


Candidates for this degree must, at the time of their admission, have 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree from an 
approved college or university and the degree of Bachelor of Laws or an 
equivalent degree from an approved law school. 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


Persons eligible for admission to regular standing may, in the discretion 
of the Dean, be admitted as unclassified students, to courses aggregating 
not more than four hours a week. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN THE LAW SCHOOL 


A limited number of persons who cannot qualify as candidates for # 
degree in Law, but who are over twenty-five years of age and who be- 
cause of their maturity, training, and experience seem qualified to pursue 
the study of Law, may be admitted to the Division of University Stu- 
dents. Candidates for admission as “university” students in Law must 
file written applications, setting forth their qualifications in detail, an 
letters and certificates to prove the facts stated therein as to their educa- 
tion and experience. Each application must first be submitted to thé 
Faculty of the Law School and approved by them. Approval will ! 
granted only in unusual cases where some special reason justifies admis" 
sion. Work done by such university students will not be counted towat 


a degree. 
REGISTRATION 

Before attending classes each student must present himself in perta 
for registration. No student will be registered in the Law School “a 
proper credentials have been filed and approved by the proper officers 
the University (see “Admission”, above). 

In a case in which a student is permitted to drop a yea 
end of the first semester he must register for the second se 


t 
r course «2 
mester of mi 


subject not later than one calendar year from the time the attendance 
the first semester was completed. w 
Registration is permitted at the beginning of either semester. y 


;ever, m 
ow first 


dents beginning the study of Law in the second semester, h 
pursue only a limited schedule. Such students may pursue other 
year courses in the succeeding summer session. 

Qualified students who are entitled to advanced standing on re this 
from other approved law schools or who have completed courses " the 
Law School during former periods of attendance may register s at 


dt e ^ : : at 
beginning of the second semester for subjects which commence 


time, but not for year subjects. 


The Law School z 


I5 
Sa = ч 


Registration days for the academic year 1938-39 will be Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday, September 24, 26, and 27, 1938, and Wednesday 


and Thursday, Fel A late-registration fee of $5 will 


be charged each student who is permitted to register aíter the regular 
registration days. 


be made for a semester subject 
after the first two weeks of a semester, or for a year subject after the 
irst four weeks of the year. 
Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


For further information reg 
C atalogue, 


ruary 8 and 9, 1939. 


No registration may 


hng registration, see the University 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULAT IONS 


y tee, for ez emester or for any part thereof . $8 
1 fee, tor each semester-hour. . . * 6.40 А 20606066 б 
Student Bar Associat n fee, for each semester or for ar вог фен z 
JTaduation fee 2 
"ee for rar + { t 5 
Late. Tee are Gt A I t register 
1 5 
C r idents и e re tated after 
r de ler fer 5.00 


University FEE 


I 


> 
Ayment of the 


: University fee, charged all students, secures to them 
se tollowing University privileges: (1) the issuance of three certified 
transcripts Of record, if and when desired: 's of the Place- 
ment Office : (3): the ‘nes of 


ilities, except as 
otherwise designated; \4) gymnasıum privileges and the use of the Uni- 
TSity Playing fields: i 
Cified : 


i 5 ts, unless other- 
Wise Spe 


(6) subscriptic 
ript 


newspaper. ULSA iet, the student 
tion E (7) admission to medical atten- 
Ac E lospita] services administered by the Department of Health 
except ation \see pages 22-23). These privileges how ever, with the 
Onger in ої the issuance of transcripts, terminate, and a student is no 
Vere} ! residence, when he withdraws or is dr )pped from the Uni 
TSity 

К STUDENT Bar ASSOCIATION ] EE 


11 


ar As; 1 students. It secures теті ership in the Student 
боп Assocj ition Amono the privileges of subse rip- 
m ы i 
to The Geor, W ashinat La р, 
A PAYMENT ОР FEEs 
ll fees 


treet N > Payable at the Office of the Comptroller, 725 Twenty-first 


at : ° ANO student is permitted t 
tend Classes until | 
Payable i 


o complete registration or to 
all fees are paid. Fees for each semester are due and 


BEER . 
advance at the time of registration. 
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In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the Comptroller, 
students registering for more than three semester-hours may sign con- 
tracts for semester charges, except for the University fee and Student 
Bar Association fee, permitting installment payments as follows: 

First semester—one third at the time of registration, plus the Uni- 
versity fee and Student Bar Association fee; one third on November 1j 
one third on December 1. 

Second semester—one third at the time of registration, plus the Uni- 
versity fee and Student Bar Association fee; one third on March 1; one 
third on April 1. 

Students registering for three hours or less are not privileged to sign 
contracts for installment payments. 

Students who fail to meet installment payments by the sixteenth day of 
the month in which payment is due will be suspended and may not atten 
classes until they have been officially reinstated and have paid all accrue 
fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. A suspended student may not 
reinstated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension: 
Applications for reinstatement are to be made to the Dean or Director 
of the College, School, or Division in which the student is registered. 

Auditors pay a University fee of $2 and all other fees chargeable t? 
students registered for credit except the late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for changes Ж 
class schedules must be made in person ог in writing to the Dean 0f 
Director of the College, School, or Division in which the student is reg- 
istered. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. - 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial adj 
ments will be made as follows: 

First semester—withdrawals dated on or before October 31, cancella" 
tion of the second and third installments; withdrawals dated on OF before 
November 30, cancellation of the third installment. No refunds oF 
bates will be allowed on withdrawals dated subsequent to November 3% 

Second semester—withdrawals dated on or before February 29 of 
cellation of the second and third installments; withdrawals dated 00 
before March 31, cancellation of the third installment. No refun 
rebates will be allowed on withdrawals dated subsequent to March 3 
ial inst 
е reduced 9f 


In no case will the University fee or any part of an init 
of tuition be refunded, and in no case will tuition b 
funded because of nonattendance upon classes. 1 not be 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will 
given a student who has not a clear financial record. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, 14 JAN FUNDS 


are administered by the University C 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be 
Of the 


The following 

Ellsu orth P 
уоп Вгїезеп, is awarded to the 
Of Patent Law 
lortimer. 
3 Samuel Herrick Prize. 
“Sq., is awarded annually to that n 
Lay School 


Scholarships ommittee on Student 
made to the Registrar 

University. 

d annually in the Law School: 


e— The Ellsworth Prize of $25, offered by Mr. Fritz 


student doing the best work in the subject 


Practice. It was aw irded in rí 


336 37 to George Hardin 


—A prize of $25, founded by Samuel Herrick, 
at member of the grad lating class in the 


| \ехсерїїпр the winner of th John Bell Larner n edal) who 
las attained the highest average grade in the work of the third year. It 
Was awarded in 1936-37 to I 


John Bell I 


arner Pri 


5 prize, est d by the bequest of 
John Bell Larner, consists of a medal which is awarded annually 
to that member of the gradu ating class in the Law S hool who attains 
the highest Average grade in the entire course for the degree of Bachelor 
^. Laws, It was av і in 1936-37 to Sumner Sigsbee Kittelle. 
John Ordronaux lL'rizes,—7] 


zes were established 
the beque 

‘o the st ie Law School who has attained the highest 
Erade In the first year, fı to the student 
ee attained the highest average grade in the second-year. f 

„> AT Course. 

Ins Brown 


in 1909 by 


st of John ( )rdron 
udent in tl 


ux. unt of $40 15 awa 


annually 


average 


ull-time, 
The former was awarded j 
and the latter to Robert Barrow Ha 
ids о the Eenerosity of friends of the 
“re available 
y Strong William A. Maury Loan Fund established by the Henry 
ng Educational Foundation in memory of Henry Strong and William 
the aury, Application tor loans should 
Diversity. 


in 1930-37 t 


to George Rob- 


ty a number of loan 
to students in the Law School. Among them is the 


to the Comptroller of 


th aw School are subject to, and are expected to familiar- 
ете], sei 
versi, selves with, the general Universit, regulations stated in the Uni- 
J Catalogue, 
Amount or Worx 
Stu t 
fr Nt who ta Ces a majority 


of his courses in the full-time sections, 
may, with tl 


1e permission of the Dean, take 
tours a week. For such stu 
* academic years. 

а majority 


dents the minimum 


of his courses in the afternoon sections 
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may not register for more than ten hours a week. For such students the 
minimum period of attendance is four academic years. 

The amount of work carried by any student may be restricted when, in 
the judgment of the Dean, the best interests of the student require it. 


ATTENDANCE 


No student will be allowed credit in anv subject unless he has been 
regularly registered and in regular attendance and has done all the work 
required in the course in that subject. A student who has been absent 
from more than 20 per cent of the classes in any subject will not be per- 
mitted to take the examination in the subject except upon special permis- 


sion of the Dean’s Council. 
GRADES 


The grade of a student in each subject is indicated by the letters 
P (55), pass, or F (below 55), failed. The meaning of these grades 18 
as follows: 

P, pass, means that the work has been successfully completed and full 
credit given for the subject. 

F, failed, means that the work in the subject has been a failure and 
that no credit will be given. To obtain credit the student must repeat te 
subject; but a student who, in the work of the year, has received a grade 
of F in one subject only and obtained a general average of C may take 
the next regular examination in that subject, and if on such reexamin#” 
tion he obtains a passing grade he will be given credit in the subject W 
the grade thus obtained. 

At the end of each academic year each student is given an average 
numerical grade for his work for the year. These numerical grades ran 
as follows: 4 (85-100), excellent; B (75 84), very good; C (65-14^ 
good; D (60-64), poor; U (below 60), unsatisfactory. 

The general average of a student shall include all the grades in all t 
subjects taken while he is in the Law School working for a part 
degree. Where a subject has been repeated or a reexamination 
been taken, both the first grade and the subsequent grade or grades 
be counted in the general average. 


EXAMINATIONS 


‘n SU 
t semester in. 


Written examinations are held at the close of the firs f 
mest? i 


jects which are then completed and at the close of the second $e 


all other subjects. All students are required to take the regular © dent 
nations in the subjects pursued, unless excused by the De 
who, with the consent of the Dean, does not take the fin 
in a subject with the class in which he is enrolled may take 
regular examination given in the subject. 


an. $ tion 
al exam! 


— — — B €—  — 
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No Student shall be 
Credit in, 
mitted to register for one semester onl 
the examination in that sul 
pleted, 


No spe 


given an examination in, or permitted to receive 
less than an entire subject. In any case where a student is per- 
y of a year subject, he may not take 
ject until the other semester has been com- 
cial examinations will be given 
Cation to the De 


degree at a convocation befo 


; except that, upon written appli- 


an’s Council, showing sufficient cause, 


a candidate for a 
re the next regular examination, if he would 


be entitled to take a postponed examination, may, in the dis: retion of 


the Dean's Coun ial examination not less than sixty 


atter the date of the one which he failed to take. 


cil, be given a spec days 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


Any Student who during 
year subjects f 

Dy stude 
the end of 


an academic year fails in two or more full- 
or the equivalent in half-year subjects shall ! 


1 De excluded. 
xclusion under the toregoing rule who at 


a general average in 


nt not subject to e 
фр ап academic 
a l of his Work of at least C, 65, will be on prot 
Ing academic year. Stu 
* required to reduce 
Je excluded 


year has failed to maintain 


dation during the succeed- 
obation may at the discretion of the Dean 
their programs of st idy. 
at the end 


lents on pr 


A student on probation will 
of his probationary year unless he has made an 
Sufficient to give him a general average of at least C in 
admission to the School. 


put on probation or excluded on the work of one 


since his 


‚ NO student shall be 
Semeste 


Progr, 4 work of the Su ler Sessions or as the result of a 
A im of less than fo ir hours a week during the a ет year 
EL who has been excluded from the School under the above 
` nditions 2 readmitted by the Committee on Reinstaten ent upon such 
а и as that Committee shall prescribe. Written ation must 
and baba, committee setting forth the reasons for the reinstatement, 
Statement will b. will be accorded an oral hearing if he so desires. Rein- 
$ e granted only in special cases. 


tudents who have not applied to the Committee on Reinstatement, or 
reinstatement by the committee, may be admitted 
"Xaminations during the academic vear next succeeding the 
of which they have been in those subjects 
if such students 
an average suffi- 


uch students shall 


Ir general average not less th 
> beginning ot 
; © examinat; 
хг nz 

in th Е : làtior 


the next 
1$ for reinstatement ar 


re not eligible to be registered 
Or to attend classes durine th 


luring the year in which the 
are taken, 


ic year. Students who 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
Students are divided into classes on the completion of semester-hours 


of credit as follows: First year, to twenty-seven; second year, twenty- 
eight to fifty-five; third year, fifty-six or more. 
RicuT TO Drop STUDENTS 

The right is reserved by the University to drop any student from the 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
student or the University, the University administration deems it ad- 
visable to do so. 

STUDENT LIFE 
ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Control and direction of all student activities are vested in the Com 
mittees on Extracurricular Activities and Student Relationships, whic 
in turn are subject to the supervision and control of the President $ 
Council. 

The following rules apply to activities which are open to all students 
registered in the University: 

The faculty adviser of each activity shall be held responsible for = 
verification, through the Office of the Registrar, of the eligibility of kp 
participants. In activities which have no faculty adviser, the ranking 
student officer shall verify, through the Office of the Registrar, the eligi" 
bility of all participants and shall submit the eligible list to the Committee 
on Eligibility for approval. 

I. ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL CLUBS OR SOCIETIES 


. > e setet 
Students on probation may not be officers or chairmen of committe 


Il. CAMPUS AND INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES*® i 
1. Except where such activities may be of a graduate nature, member 
ship or participation is restricted to undergraduate students register 
for at least six semester-hours and not on probation. 
2. Membership or participation is limited to not more than four yeast 
in any one activity at this University. 
3. Students are ineligible after having been registered for $ 
any institution of higher learning. Registration for any part of any 


ix years m 


will count as a year of participation. 
ШЇ. COMPETITIVE INTERCOLLEGIATE ACTIVITIES? 
1. To represent the University іп any undergraduate С0 : 
; À у -andidate 
intercollegiate activity, students must be undergraduate candidat 
degree and not on probation. 


треб" 
for * 


А о 
culty Committ 


"A classification of student activities may be obtained from the Fa 
Eligibility 
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2. Such students must be regi 
for minor 
activities, 


stered for at least nine semester-hours 


activities and at least twelve semester-hours for major 


› А 
3. Previous to each Season ot 


participation, except for freshman con- 
tests, stude 


nts must have been in residence at this University at least two 
Semesters or one semester and a summer session, during which they must 


d not less than eighteen semester-hours for minor activities 


ss than twenty-four semester hours for major activities. 
4. No student may 


participate in any one intercollegiate 
tot 


have complete 
Or not le 


activity for a 
al of more than three annual seasons at this University 
exclusive of freshman competition. 

5. Students are ineligible 
any institution of hi 


will count a 


or elsewhere, 
after having been registered for six years in 

gher learning. Registration for any part of any year 
s a year of participation. 


LiviNG ACCOMMODATIONS 
MEN STUDEN TS 


benefit of nonresident men a register of rooms which have 


inspected and approved is kept in the Office of the Director of 
Omen’s Personnel ( 


acilities should 


For the 
een 


suidance, where inquiries in 


respect to housing 
be addressed. 


usually range in price from $20 to $30 a month, and 
person. Rooms, with board 


, Cost from $40 to $50 a month a person. 


m $10 to $20 a month a 
Р of breakfast and dinner 
tis advisab 
Defore the open 
In satisf 


le for students to reach the [ 


ing of the te 
actory liv 


Jniversity two or three days 
m in order that they may become established 
ing quarters before class work begins. 


a WOMEN STUDE NTS 

The Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall is open to women 
the University. 
University Y 
application 
about the d 


students 
This residence provides a comfortable 
‘ard and near the center of Washington. 

tor room reservations, together with 


detailed 
ormitory, may be obtained 


from the Director of 


ad 5 ersonnel Guidance, The George Washington University, 
All о, D.C. 
W ^ e 
Ies; 9men students under twenty-three years of age must have their 
Sidences 


approved by the Director of Women's Personne 
"are living with 


1 Guidance, 
Plete until „ 


family or relatives. Registration is not com- 


Such approval is given. 
TI PLACEMENT OFFICE 
‚ ihe lacemer Office ; EC j : | 
п find; it “Ace 1$ maintained to assist graduates and students 
ding Positions + 


tor which their college work has prepared them, and 
employers who wish to fill v: 


t lil 


A 
Operate With 


acancies. Enrollment is 
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open to alumni members and students of the University without charge 
for placement. 

For further information address the Placement Office, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 

An employment service is operated to assist self-supporting students 
in finding employment. The University offers every possible assistance 
but success in self-support depends upon the student himself. 

Prospective students who expect to earn any part of their expenses 
and who do not have definite appointments to positions before coming to 
Washington should have the means of support for at least one semester. 
A minimum budget of $100 a month is recommended. 

Many out-of-town students secure positions in the department 
the Government in Washington by taking the United States Civil Se 
examinations in their home States. The hours of employment permit 
them to pursue a college course in the late afternoon and evening. 


$ of 
rvice 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
The payment of the University fee entitles students to health services 
hereinafter described. Through reports from the students and University 
officials, the University attempts to keep informed as to all cases ot illness 


among its students. 

Medical privileges include: (1) the physical examination of all ИШ 
dents entering from secondary schools ;* (2) three visits by the University 
physician or surgeon, office or home, in any one illness, exclusive 9 


, ‚ ety os 
laboratory, or X-ray examination; (3) ho 


specialist, surgical operation, 
the University 


pitalization, including board, medicine, and nursing in per 
Hospital for not more than two weeks during a school year—the "The 
sity to be determined by the Director of Health Administration. be 


duration of hospitalization period (maximum, two weeks) is also f 


determined by the Director of Health Administration. КЕТ? 
This medical benefit does not include treatment for illness or ond 
incurred previous to the University term or prior to payment of the 


versity registration fee. urses 
Students are allowed, if they so desire, to engage phy sicians ant the 


of their own choice, but when they do so they will be responsible 


fees charged. 5 
Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowe 


A , 4 a © : 2 en 
limit or deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, à stud himse 
h of the rules of the University, ma e 


by his misconduct or breac : 
s authoritf , 


ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Administration ha pur 
determine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3) stu 
durin’ 


r 2 tion 
* A charge of $2 is made if a student fails to appear for a shysical examina 
pr 


period set for this purpose 


— 


VIRI 
h the » > ineligible 
have Severed their connection with the l niversity are inelig 


i | rain fo hletic teams are re- 
ical benefits ; (4) stude to train for at t te 


i ior he beginning of each 
quired to pass a thorough examination at the beginning o 
(5) the above re 


U Niversity. 


for med- 


nts intend 


semester ; 
] ] urino t! 
gulations apply also during the 


`T Sessions ot the 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The courses of instruction in Law are listed on | 

THE DEGREES 
Upon the 


satıstactory completion of the requirements of the 
School, the 


degree of Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or M 
is conferred. 


Law 
aster of Laws 


REQUIREME NTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF LAWS 


To be recommended for this degree a student must satisfy the admission, 


1 mplete the scribe 
residence, and scholarshir p requirements and must complete the prescribed 
number of credits and required subjects. 


RESIDENCE 

The residence 

for full. time 
Schedule S. 

with limited 

n the 

full 


requirement for this degree is three nitro years 

- { n en t 
students or four academic years tor students w 
A year’s attendance ir 


e in the late frerr 


noon classes for students 


f a year. 
schedules i IS Counted as residence for three fourths of a year 


Case of students 
year of this 


а 


| " 
idmitted w ith advanced standi Ig, at least one 


resi lenc € re 


irement must be spent in The George 
requirem 
ashington Unive rsity. j ' 

A Student who at the the first 
Semeste г, the 


second seme 


Subjects which equal 


1 
las соп leted 


il in f semester 
hours Tequired for the degree for which he is a « late, but who has 
failed to complete the full residence requirements for that degree, must 
е in re sidence during additior al s sufficient to satisfy completely 
the residence requirements, In ses the st t must be in resi- 
dence during the 


entire period st satisfv th« се juire 
Ir i А 
lents of. and pass the tation in, at least one subie 
CURRICULt 
The M ; ? n | 
à | е Credit requirement is eight ster-hours For * } e of 
ache] lor of EN there shall he 4 Ре rad uhr du pt the subject 
of Moot C Our " | 
n PATENT LAW CURRICULUM 
9 provide training for students who plan to spe n Patent Law 
© Courses in 


Substantive P tent 
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Patent Moot Court are offered as third-year electives. They may be 
counted toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor, or they 
may be taken by qualified students not candidates for a degree. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A general average of at least C (65) must be attained in the entire 


course for the LL.B. degree. 
Honors 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris Doctor “with distinction” 
will be awarded students who obtain a general average of 4 in the work 


for the degree. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF JURIS DOCTOR (J.D.) 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree before beginning 
the study of Law. He must have completed a residence period of three 
academic years for full-time students or four academic years for students 
with limited schedules. 

He must have been elected to the board of student editors of The 
George Washington Law Review in accordance with the requirements 
laid down by the Faculty for such election, and must have done acceptable 
work as a member of the board for one academic year. 


CuRRICULUM 
For the degree ot Juris Doctor the only required subjects shall be 
Moot Court, Current Decisions (service as student editor of the Law 


Review), and the course in Roman and Civil Law. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Eighty semester-hours must be completed with a general average 


of at least B (75). 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF LAWS 


Gres А enty 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws must complete tW е 
semester-hours of work in subjects not counted toward the degree 


Bachelor of Laws. = after the 


This degree will not be conferred until one academic year а nts 
All requireme 


candidate receives the degree of Bachelor of Laws. я 
a” 
after registr 


must be completed in a period not exceeding two years 
tion for the work for the degree. 


CURRICULUM 


` ns dig equired 
For the degree of Master of Laws there shall be no specific con 
subjects except that only graduate or third-year subjects may e 
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~~ 


toward that degree, 


and that all programs of 
degree shall be 


all candidates for that 
»ersonally approved by the Dean of the Law School. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
All courses taken 


a 
grade of at least С 


for the Master's degree must be completed with 
‚in each subject and a general average of not less than B. 


PLAN OF S TUDY 

No student will 
ess first-year subjects have been taken or are being taken, 
tration for a third-year subject will be 
Subjects have | bei 


be permitted to register for second year si 


jects un- 
and no regis- 


1 
approved unless the second-year 


4 been taken ог are being taken. The word “taken” is de- 
"ined to mean registered, attended class a substantial part of the time. 
and taken the examination. It does not necessarily mean that the course 
has been passed. 


Registration will not be ; 
Or that Subject 


+ unless the prerequisites 


as shown in the course of instru tion have been met. 


1 Hours or Instruction 

i 1€ regular course for full-time students is given from 9.10 A.M. to 
Р.М 0 1 А 5 

hela . Employed Students may take the regular course in the classes 
9 at 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


] SUMMER SESSIONS 
W Ork is cond 


the U : iucted in the Law S ring the Summer Sessions ot 
хаф Diversity, т his work i n two terms of six weeks ea h. The 
€ a 
luirements tor admiceian far . t far “grees are the same as 
those 1 ч. "1 v ш АСУ segret ar u san а 
€ 1 
v EC the regular session Students from other approve law s hools 
^Y be admitted for the Summer Sessions onlv a« lassifed students 
Nstr ` : oum 5 assi 1 stud e 
inv; “ction is given by members of the regular ] by teachers 
NVited fr } x — 
will | om other approve v schoole The Sun ons for 1938 
4; egin on June 12 TELS ees ds = 


1 term 
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and end September 14. The following subjects have been tentatively 
scheduled for this session: Property I, Torts, Property III, Sales, Agency, 
Taxation, Business Associations, and Security Transactions. The final 
schedule will be announced in November 1938. 


For catalogues, application blanks, and further information, address 
the Director of Admissions, The George Washington University, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN LAW 


"3 
А ; 1 ^» subie to some slight 
The courses of instruction listed below are subject ti 

change, 


rs reserves € right wi I К ' course an- 
; Ini i re he rij nt to vithd aw any cou 

The { niversity reserve th Ig! 

r Ounced, 


Th I hich precedes the name of a course indicates the semester 
€ number which precedes the n c — 
i i is off n odd number indi 
In which that course is offered. An odd — er 
mmber + 
is offered in the first semester; an even number, t ш. жылы 
1 (€. 57-55), tha і 
Second semester: and a double number | By 15 g 
In the first semester and continues in the secon 
First-year 
from 201 to 


ites that the course 


at it is offered in the 


° secon "ar courses, 
numbered from IOI to 200; second-year cour 
Courses are Чп I à 4 E ; k 
1 { 2 1 graduate 
300; third-year courses trom 301 to 0; and grac 
300; third-ye: 11 
Courses, from 401 to 500. 
T ا‎ redit 
The number Of semester-hours Of cre 


"ven for the satisfactory 


i is indi 1 in parentheses after the name of the 
Completion of a Course is indicated in parentheses aft 
Course, Thus, a year 


urse giving two hours of credit each semester 
course giving 
IS marked (2-2). 


1 i; ce 
ivi hou f credit is 
ind a semester course giving two hours of crec 
and : n 
Marked (2), 


105-6 Civi] p i Е Benson, Mechem 
570 ‚iv rocedure 2-2 2 2 f 
"үх “ Ж e adings; the relation o 

The tunction and composition of pleadings; 
pleadings to proof. 


ч "lei and court 

pleading, as exemplified by modern code provisions an« Clark 
ading, a: ри у Ps 'edure. ark, 
rules, including the new Federal rules of procedu 
Cases on Pleadin 


— : Tues., 5.10 
Wed Ctm been Thurs.. 9.10 A.M. ; section B: Tues 
and 6.10 P.M. 


i i ced u forms of 
Emphasis will be placed upon гей 


] *-vol. ed., 1934. Section A: 
g and Procedure, one-vol. ed., 1934 


Intire, Ward 
111-12 Contracts I (2-2) 1: m f offer and 
А A . 'ring the formalities of « x 
Promissory obligations covering the Er 1 instruments, 
acceptance, consideration, statute of trauds, ee тн Wil- 
r г; s. 
rights of third parties, assignments, and joint ob ^а ^ alg Ql 
4 > -— A: Mon. . 
liston, Cases on Contracts, 4th ed. section J 10 and 6.10 
) | e ч pe 
A.M., and Thurs, 12.10 P.M.; section B: Mon., 5.10 a 
P.M.; section C: Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


114 Contract, I Special 
Content 
6.10 р.м. 


Ward 
\4 


Tues, 5 and 
same as Law 111-12. Mon. and Tues, s.10 an 


9 rimi 'ompton, Kirkland 
123 24 Criminal Law and Procedure (2-2) Соп { сеа 
"rimi E - - bes riminal negligence ; 
Criminal act and intent; motive; mistake; crimin 5 
Statutory 


i * i | па battery; 
rimes: solicitation. attempt; assauit ar 


28 


126 


129-30 


133-34 


137-38 


141-42 
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mayhem; false imprisonment; homicide; rape; larceny and 
related offenses; burglary; arson; parties in crime; constitu- 
tional provisions; criminal procedure; evidence. Harno, Cases 
and Other Materials on Criminal Law and Procedure. Section 
A: Thurs., 11.10 A.M., and Fri., 10.10 A.M.; section B: Thurs. 
5.10 and 6.10 P.M.; section C: Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Criminal Law Special (4) Kirkland 
Content same as Law 123-24. Thurs. and Fri, 5.10 and 


6.10 P.M. 


Judicial Process and the Use of Legal Materials (2-2) Benson 
Introduction to the study of law; development of English 
courts, procedure, legal profession, and law books; organiza- 
tion of American courts and legal profession; use of law books} 
study of trial procedure. Benson and Fryer, Readings on the 
Study of Law and the Anglo-American Legal System; Arnol 
and James, Cases on Trials, Judgments, and Appeals. Section 
A: Tues. and Wed., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 
P.M.; section C: Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
P.M., first term. 


Fryer, Larremore 


Property I (2-2) the 


Actions concerning chattels and documentary intangibles; 
concepts of property, possession, and ownership; bailment 
liens, pledges, fixtures, and emblements. Bohlen, Appendix to 
Cases on Conversion, 3d ed., 1933, with supplementary mate- 
rials; Fryer, Readings on Personal Property, 3d ed., 1938; 


Property. Section A: Wed“ 


Larremore, Cases on Personal 6.10 
s.10 and 


12.10 P.M., and Fri., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Fri., 
P.M.; section C: Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


ding 
Property II (2-2) pm 
Real property; introduction; estates; seisin; landlord and "S 
future interests at common law and under the statutes o "m 


: = ower! 
and wills; merger; elementary study of remoteness and р 


Fraser, C d 


adverse possession; prescription; natural rights. 
11.10 А.М» 


on Property, vols. I and II. Section A: Tues., 
Fri., 12.10 P.M.; section B: Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 Р.М. 


Torts (2-2) 
Civil liability for harms to legally protected intere 
include assault, battery, imprisonment, trespass, = ^ 
strict liability, a 


deceit, defamation, malicious prosecution, : 
ation. 


gence, affirmative duties, privilege, and legal caus 


201 


209-1 


213-14 


221-55 


231-32 


The 


and Smith, 


P.M. (Bohlen, € 
P.M. (Bohlen, ( 


Summer Sessions 1938 


Cases on 


P.M., second term (W ard). 


-2 Agency (2-2) 


Problems of agency in 


(Not Offered in 1938-39) 


Summer Sessions 


P.M., one term. 


о Bills and N 
Bills Ot exi 


otes (2-2) 


A: Mon., 11.10 A.M. and 


Cases on Torts) ; section B: Wed., 
Cases on Torts) ; section C: 


1939 (4)—da 


hi ange, Promissory notes and checks, 


Law Si 29 
12.10 P.M. (Beale’s edition of Ames 


5-10 and 6.10 


Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 
ine 


4)—daily except Sat., s.10 and 6.10 


the conduct of business: partnerships. 


at., 5.10 and 6.10 


Oppenheim 


especially under 
the Negotia > Instruments Law: form ind inception; principles 
Of negoti bility VAL. "h lders in due cx irse; banker- 
depositor relationships liability of maker and acceptor, drawer 
and indorser; 


discharge. 
Section A: Tues. 
1 6.10 Р.м. 


2d ed. 
5.10 anc 


Constitution ıl Law 1 
Historica] 
cial approach 
tutional law- 
Separation 
Separately 
Courts and 
Law, 2 
tion B: 


ot dpi, 
considere. 


the Feder 


1 ed., 1937. Sect 
Tues., 5.10 
Contra, ts II ( 
Perform, ince 


tiff's 


Wasi-contra; tual recover 
on C 


qom 


failure to perform 


Contra: ts, 
Section A: Thu 


| 1938 
M., first term 

Equity I (2-2 

Specific Performance of co 
Of third Parties: s te 1 

Pensation mut lity; or 


introduction to 


and method 


is in 


; nature of justiciable controversies; doctrine of the 
] 
powers of the National 


al courts. Dodd. 


and 6. 


"Xpress and implied 


Britton, Cases on Bills and Notes, 
and Wed., 9.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 


2) Collier 
ıerıcan Constitutional Law: judi- 


| 
dealing with questions of consti- 


Government 
Federal system: rel ion of the State 
Cases on Constitutional 
Fy 


I I Iq A.M.; se 


n A: T 


10 P.M. 


Moll 
of plain- 
illegality; 
ract cases. Williston, Cases 
hurston, Cases on Quasi-Contracts. 
12.10 P.M.; section B: 


4 
impossibility 


Thurs., 5.10 


4 = y except Dat., 5.10 and 6.10 

Spaulding 
tracts; equitable onversion, rights 
frauds; part performance with com- 


stake nardsnip 
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— 


241-42 


251-52 


303-4 


- 
N 


315-16 


equitable servitudes; powers of a court of equity; effect and 
enforceability elsewhere of its decrees. Chafee and Simpson, 
Cases on Equity. Section A: Mon., 10.10 A.M., Wed., 11.10 
A.M. and 12.10 P.M., and Thurs., 11.10 A.M.—first semester only; 


section B: Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 

Evidence (2-2) Latimer, Fryef 
Functions of court and jury; witnesses; hearsay, opinion an 
proof of authenticity, and contents © 
1931. Section А: 
and Thurs» 
and 


circumstantial evidence; 
writings. Hinton, Cases on Evidence, 2d ed., 
Mon., 10.10 A.M., Wed., 11.10 A.M. and 12.10 P.M., 
11.10 A.M.—second semester only; section B: Mon., 5.10 
6.10 P.M. 

Benson 
s run 
on 0 


Property III (2-2) 
Conveyances, rents, easements, profits, licenses, covenant 
ning with the land, and recording; formation and revocati 
wills; testate and intestate succession. Kirkwood, Cases 
Conveyances; Mechem and Atkinson, Cases on Wills and AC 
ministration. Mon., 12.10 P.M., and Fri., 9.10 A.M. 
Summer Sessions 1939 (4)—daily except Sat, 5.10 and 6.10 
P.M., one term. 
Administrative Law (2-2) Davison 
Separation of powers of modern governments; 
for administrative bodies; judicial control of ac 
action, public utilities, taxation, alien laws, Federa 
commission, workmen’s compensation, etc. Frankfurtef and 
Davison, Cases on Administrative Law. Section A: Mon. 
Tues., 11.10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 Р.М. 6.10 
Summer Sessions 1938 (4)—daily except Sat., 5-10 and 


P.M., second term. 


legislative 8° 
Iministra® 
tra 


Business Associations I (2-2) Cont 
Forms of associations used by modern industry, finan 

general business; legal requirements as to contributions and 
ital; powers and rights of corporations, corporate offici? | 

shareholders; meetings and other forms of joint action АМ" 
Section A: Wed., 10.10 
) Р.М: 


POST. van Vie 
Conflict of Laws (2-2) Re of jur? 
Study of cases involving foreign elements; prince Н fk 
diction and limitations upon its exercise ; procedures A jns 
property, family law; owlin® 
Cheatham 


Cases on Business Associations. 


and Fri., 11.10 A.M.; section B: Fri., 5.10 and 6.1¢ 


men’s compensation, contracts, 


tration of estates, business associations. 


31 


and Goodrich, Cases on ( onflict of Laws. Section A: Wed. 
and Thurs., 11.10 A.M.: section B: Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (4)—daily except Sat., < 10 and 6.10 
P.M., first term. 
321-22 Current Decisions (2-2) 
Required of, 


Law Review. 
324 Equity II (2) 

у 2 |; , 1 lame tlle асе, 

Equitable remedies in general; interpleader; bills of peace; 

removal of cloud; cancellation ; reformation; mistake: injJunc- 

tions against torts; defenses to specific relief. When given as 


. ; ; . , “4 
includes cgelamation and material 


McIntire 
and limited to, members of the student staff of the 


Spaulding 


a year course, it on protection 
of public and social interests. Chafee, Cases on Equitable Re- 
lief ag 


т ` 'auitahle Ramada 
ainst 7 orts; Chafee, Cases on Equitable Remedies. Mon., 
5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


326 Federal Jurisdict 
Constitut 


ton (2) 


Davison 
powers of courts in the Federal 
sources of law 


ional origins and 
Judicial System : 
Courts; 


o disputes in Federal 
E. 
business n 


nd extent t Jur 
Frankfurter and Shulman, Cases on Federal Jurisdiction. 
Thurs., < and 6.10 ı 

329 Insurance (2 


C urrent 


ion of Federal courts. 


Problems 
Institutions 
ment 


ot insurance law in relation to insurance 
and business practices. includ 
but emphasizing iall 


ч буз 
especially technical analysis of 

doctrines. 

tected by 


. = 2 1 
ing historical develiop- 


legal 
Subje ts include insurance arrier; interests pro- 
insurance ] 


Selection 


ontrol of risks; distribution 
Ot Coverage, P tterenr ( Shin inn Insuran à Not offered in 
1938 19 


331 Labo, I 


Legality of 
means 


aw (2 


collective a 
used in labor 
union labe], 
ments: 


ctıon, of ends sought thereby and of 
Controversies; strike, picketing, boycott, 
anti-union lockout, blacklist, trade agree- 


contracts 
limitations 


р оп labor injun tions; scope and or 
ederal Jurisdiction in lab (T controversies. Landis on 
sabor Law. Mon.. <.10 6.1 P.M. 
334 Legislation à D Visi n 
A Study of the prohle ы { , ` I es.. S.10 
and 6.16 Р.М r 
335-36 M 
39 Mor 1 ` І PA 
O t Court (2 2) Latimer, Cox Hall, Gordon, Edgerton 
T ! “ r 
Pen only to Students who have 1 


ete fifty 


semester-hours. 
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The George Washington University 


کے 


| 345-46 


349-50 


352 


359-60 


363-64 


Prerequisite: Law 105-6 and 241-42. Section A: Sat., 9.10 and 
10.10 A.M.; section B: Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Patent Law (2-2) Sutton 
Substantive patent law: patents; conditions precedent to the 
grant; reissues; disclaimers; property rights in patents; State 
and Federal regulation; enforcement of patents; Patent Office 
practice; analysis of the Rules of Practice and appeal and inter- 
ference procedure. Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Patent Moot Court (2-2) Coe 
This course may be elected instead of Law 335-36 to satisfy 
the Moot Court requirement. Both subjects may not be counté 
toward a degree. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 


Persons and Domestic Relations (2) Compton 
Forms of family organization; the contract to marry; marriage? 
husband and wife; parent and child; family disorganization 
without judicial decree; annulment; divorce and separation 


Jacobs, Cases and Materials on Domestic Relations. Tues» 
5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1938 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
P.M., second term. 
Public Utilities (2) Davis 
What businesses are affected with a public interesti r he 


regulation of businesses affected with public interest ; 
drawal from public service; ascertainment of value of prope 
used for the public service and the fixing of adequate rates 
return. Welch et al., Cases on Public Utility Regulation 


Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. à 
LED. Oppe : 
Sales (2-2) P sales? 


'Transfer of property rights to chattels in various types of е. 
апі remedies 0 ‘rd 


, and inspection; Ме 


h : ih n 
parties; effect of fraud; statute of frauds. Williston 2 


Curdy, Cases on Sales, 1932 ed. (Not offered in 1938-39 6.10 
Sat, 5.10 9f 


documents of title and financing; rights 
and buyer as to price, security, warranties 


Summer Sessions 1939 (4)—daily except 


P.M., one term. 
Frye 


Security Transactions (2-2) 1 { есш? 
the creation 9 


Problems arising in connection with enfo 
their transfer, ith the 


interests in real and personal property, 


е . T. E еа 

ment and extinguishment. The course will ped sl guar 
more important problems in the fiel , 

anty. Casebook to be announced. 


d of suretys 
( Not offered in ! 


038-39) 


S 


P.M., 


371-72 Ta x 


375-76 


381-82 


403-4 


405 


407 


Em; 
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tax 
tions 
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law and under y 


Sher: 
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on T 
Sectio 


N 
table 

of try 
Cestui 
trust, 


Fri., | 
Admin 


A research 


Study 


Wed. 


Admir 


Federa] 


+ maritime liens. Sayre, 
Law of Adr miralty. Wed.. с 10 1 6.10 Р.м. 
Bankrupt, (2) 
J di diction Of subject matter, of persons; | rerequisites 
Judic; i i я ^ " 
in ‘ton: in voluntary Proceedings, in involuntary p 
5; , 
gs; administration. discharge: the amendments since 
гераг; : - 


ature Of a 


ummer Sessic 


second tern 


ation (2-2) 


hasis is placed on the Federal 
Attention is 


ne taxes. P 
Statutes, met 


in the tax fi 


ITS., 


T rade Re gulation ( 


ir trade prac 
nan Antitrus 


merg ° t 


rade Rer il 


n B: Thurs 
Trust; 2 


trusts ; 
ists ; 


resul 


Que trust; r 
Scott, Case 
0.10 A.M.: $ 


USstrative Lar 


Of specif 


' 3:10 an 1 6.1« 


айу (5 


and State 


trust ; 


» $ rimes, in 


The Lau 
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Sch 


100i 
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ure, Cases on 


10.10 A.M. ; 


(2-2) 


ing 
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Sectior 


5.10 and (f 
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Persons bound b 


Creation of 
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ice and p 
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s on Trusts 


jurisdi поп; 


workers and 


ection В: Wed., 


2d ed Se 

5.10 and 6.10 Р.М 
spe problems 
ve agencies, Fede 


jurisdic 


ial 


T 


ect 


arious statutes: 
t Act; Federal 
Acts; T" 


4 . 


/ 


estate tax 


review of administrative 
ield, modern excise 


Magill and Mag 


Mon. and Thur 


axatıon, 1936 


n B: Fri., <.1 


Z | 


na arks; 


Mon. and Th 


IO Р.М. 


trust; elements o 


ictive trusts; 


le matters, etc.: 


and 


ITS., ( 
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5.10 and 6.10 


Collier 


the Federal 
paid also to State inheritance and 
diction to tax, 


construction of 


ed. 


о and 


ac- 


taxes on business concerns. 


Section A: 


0.10 Р.М. 


Oppenheim 
CV | 
tices, combination and monopoly at 


common 


business torts; 


J- 


Trade Commission and ( Лау- 
atent practices; Fair Trade 
remedies. Oppenheim, Cases 


IO A.M. ; 


Moll 


t; chari- 


administration 


of interest of 


à trust; termination of a 


A: Tues. and 


ion over waters 


lin 


Dav ison 


ig the 
State, 


craft, 


laws ap- 


Cases 


wer p 


w 


The George Washington University 


Business Associations II (2) Compton 
Promotion; corporate stock; corporate bonds, capitalization; 
sale of securities; syndicate underwriting; surplus and dividend 
policies; expansion; intercorporate relations; holding com- 
panies, failure; reorganization. Preparation of articles of in- 
corporation. Case book to be announced. Tues., 5.10 and 
6.10 P.M. 


) Collier 


N 


Constitutional Law II (2 
A research seminar course in contemporary problems in con- 


stitutional law; special emphasis on interstate-commerce cases 

and due process of law. Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 

Government Corporations (2) McIntire 

A research seminar course in organization, powers, functions 
ately 


and legal relations of functional governmental units separ 
incorporated. Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 P.M. 
Summer Sessions 1938 (4)—daily except Sat., 


P.M., first term. 


5.10 and 610 


Murdock 


International Law (2-2) 
Is; DE 


Decisions of national courts and international tribuna 
tional legislation and treaties to ascertain the nature, $0 
substantive law, and judicial procedure applicable to the ПЁ 
and duties of states, including a study of nationality laws. 


hts 


son, Cases on International Law, 2d ed. Tues, 5-10 

6.10 P.M. 

Interstate Commerce Commission Law and Procedure G3 
Mille, 

: E 1 TDF jon 0 

Commerce clause of the Constitution as related to regulas stesi 

carriers; regulation of interstate rail carriers by the Com 


Interstate Commerce Act; the Interstate Commerce “iy 


mission; practice and procedure before the Commissio™) ^. 


dicial review. Miller, Cases and Materials on Interstate 


^ “or Te 10 
merce Commission Law and Procedure. Wed., 5 


6.10 P.M. i 
Var 
Labor Relations Regulation (2) 2 the 
Law of relations between workers and management UN aco! 
National Labor Relations Act as developed by the verni 
Labor Relations Board and courts; specific principles E feren 
collective bargaining, appropriate units, elections, inter pini” 


unions, a 


company „м. 
апд 6.10 , 


with employee rights, discrimination, 
trative remedies, and practice. Thurs., 5.10 


The Law School 


439 Municipal ( orporations (2 McIntire 


Organization, powers, functions, and legal relations of local 
governmental units. Tooke, Cases on Municipal Corporations, 
2d ed.; McIntire, Supplementary Materials. Fri., 5.10 and 
0.10 P.M. 


Roman Law and Principles of the Civil Law (2-2) Moll 
Historical introduction; sources and forms of the law, juristic 
acts; exercise and protection of rights; law of persons; law of 
Property; law of obligations. Pound, Readings in Roman Law; 
mimeographed materials. Tues., 5-10 and 6.10 Р.М. 


Trade Regulation II 2-2 Oppenheim 


À research seminar course in specific problems of trade regula- 


tion. Fri. сто and 6.10 Р.М. 
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Symposium on Government Corporations 
July 15 to 22, 1938 
THE LAW SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1938 


CONCERNING THE SPEAKERS 


Barnet Hodes is corporation counsel of the city of Chicago. In addi- 
tion to administering the law department of that city, he has been à 
member of the Illinois Tax Commission and an alderman of the city 0 
and is the author of Law and the Modern City, It's Your 
Money, and Essays in Illinois Taxation. He lectures on municipal law 
at Northwestern University. He also holds the position of president of 


the Institute of Municipal Law Officers. 


Chicago, 


Murray Seasongood, formerly mayor of the city of Cincinnati, is now 
engaged in the active practice of law in the firm of Paxton and Season- 
good in the city of Cincinnati, and is a member of the Ohio bar. е 
lectures on municipal corporations at the University of Cincinnati Law 
School, has published a casebook on municipal corporations, and is chair- 
man of the Municipal Law Section of the American Bar Association. 


Paul V. Betters is executive director of the United States Conference 
of Mayors. He has had a wide experience in the conduct of public 
affairs in many capacities, is the author of Federal-City Relations, 9n 
is perhaps the outstanding authority on the development of that subject 


E. H. Foley, Jr., is assistant general counsel of the United States 
Treasury Department. He was formerly general counsel of the Public 
Works Administration, and is widely known for his lectures and articles 
published in the leading legal periodicals. 


O. R. McGuire is counsel to the Comptroller General of the United 
States, and sometime special assistant to various Attorneys Genera 9 
the United States. He collaborated with the late James M. Beck, for" 
merly Solicitor General of the United States, in writing Our W onde 
land of Bureaucracy. Mr. McGuire has been a member of American 
Bar Association Committee on Administrative Law since its organization 
in 1933 and for two years its chairman. 
f Greenville 


Claude E. Hamilton, Jr., formerly mayor of the city of. pee 
Alabama, has been with the legal staff of the Reconstruction em 
a 


Corporation almost since its organization, first as counsel, then as 


ant general counsel, and now as general counsel. During 1937 he 
general counsel of the Disaster Loan Corporation. 


James Lawrence Fly is general counsel of the Tennesse 
thority. After an association with White and Case of New. [ oF { 
he entered the Government's service in the Anti-Trust Division F 

ral. 


A и - ^ 
Department of Justice as special assistant to the Attorney Gene he au 
is the 


there he went to the Tennessee Valley Authority. Mr. Fly ist he GO 
of several legal articles dealing with anti-trust laws an a 
ernment’s control of waterways. 
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LECTURE I 
THE EVOLUTION OF STARS 
Monday, November 7, 1938, at 8.15 P.M. 


In this lecture Dr. Gamow will discuss the theories which are at 


Present advanced to explain the origin of stellar energy, with particular 
Teference to the nearest star, our own sun. Dr. Gamow is one of the 


foremost contributors in this field. 


NEW STARS 


Monday, November 14, 1938, at 8.15 P.M. 
In this Je 
to the 


Occ 


Cture the topics introduced in the first lecture will be extended 


Consideration of "novae", those “new” stars which upon rare 
asıons burst 


: into brilliance and then rapidly fade away. The Star 
ot Bethlehe 


m may have been a star of this nature. 
M 
г" 
AN 


LECTURE III 
ISLAND UNIVERSES 
Monday, November 21, 1938, at 8.15 P.M. 


Dr. Gamow will discuss those remote galaxies which 
as faint specks of light, seen for the most part only with 
telescopes, 
US Scientific 
own р 


Paradoxically, their very remoteness reveals to 


knowledge which | 


annot be obtained Ьу the study of our 


alaxy, 
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STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Mr. Duffy, a graduate of Dartmouth College, has engaged in writing 
and executive newspaper work in various sections of the country. For 
seven years he was news editor of the Washington Bureau of the 
Associated Press. He is now on the staff of the United States News. 

Mr. Robertson, a graduate of the University of Michigan, has cov- 
ered a number of the major news stories of the last decade as a reporter 
for the United Press and for the Associated Press. News of Govern- 
ment and politics was his specialty in assignments to cover develop- 
ments in Congress and the Government departments. He is at present 
senior specialist in information and assistant director of the Division of 
Information of the Farm Security Administration. 

Mrs. Lane is a graduate of The George Washington University. She 
has had considerable experience in the preparation of feature material 
for newspapers and magazines and is Director of the Press Bureau 
of the University. 

Mr. Moore, a graduate of Dartmouth College, formerly was associ- 
ated with the Nation's Business, the publication of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and now is associated with The Washington 


Post. Advertising writing and selling is his special field. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 1938—39 


*ducation announces the following courses to be offered during 1938-39, 


se previously announced in the General Catalogue of the University: 


3T s . 
he Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties (2) Hilder 


A | 
3 ба! approach to remedial problems іп reading. Although the course is ргі- 
arily 


Suit; dà А e : : 

й able backgrounds of training and experience will be admitted. Opportunity to 
arn three se 
Semester). 


designed for those with previous training in remedial reading, others with 


mester-hours of credit may be arranged. Sat, 9.10 to 11 A.M. (first 


By 1 
ип a ; { ; D . H one d 
*55 Education: Materials and Methods in the Teaching of Typewriting, Short- 


han ] 
nd, and Related Office Practice (2) pes 
Aims : 
А E and objectives: 
Chieye ; { i li | я er 
ment; the functional and direct methods of teaching typewriting; the scientific 
eyboard: | 


' ап integrated course in office practice. Thurs., 7.30 P.M. (first semester). 


subject matter derived by job analyses; testing and standards of 


5 T 
Semin ` 
ar: | j e : 
Elementary Education in the Intermediate Grades (3) 


^ Coyner, Adams, Eaves 
"Or ele 

me eo 6 o : г 
та; ntary-school teachers and administrators. A comprehensive study of the 


Scent tre ems of the intermediate grades. Emphasis upon new developments and 
nds. Sat., 11.10 to I P.M. (second semester). 


Seminar: 4 
d 


dmi я р ^J ` ‚ ` 
ш: ministration of Elementary Education (3) Coyner, Lind, Fox 
Missi 
ssion, clase: ; wg ems 
Xperiment classification, promotion, and control of p differentiated curricula; 
. ental p TEE : "A à e : 
lies Programs; the unusual child; administrative routine; maintenance, sup- 


ding standards; health and safety servi es; community relationships; 
lems; 


democratic processes of administration. Thurs., 7.30 P.M. (first 


HOUR NUMBER TITLE | 


| 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday | | 
| 


11.10 A.M. 151A Secondary Education: The Junior and Senior 
Pion ШАЙ. oo cano.4.s casiation so 45424» Л | 3 | Fox 
5.10 P.M. 151B Secondary Education: The Junior and Senior | | 
ний! School „Ss cies die Дол о 3 | Fox 


Tuesday and Thursday 


11.10 A.M. I15À Methods of Teaching in the Junior High 
| a a е Йа Г Ne ciue crus Fo o» ed Rd ү 2 | Coyner 
$.10 P.M. | 115B Methods of Teaching in the Junior High 
ВЕ ИЧ I RA 4/4 2.4 00.5. 5 2 Coyner 
$.10 P.M. 211 Seminar: Educational Classics. ......... +++ | 3 Ruedige 
6.10 P.M. 219 Seminar: Philosophy of Education.......... 3 | Ruedige 
Monday 
7.30 P.M. 199 Proseminar: The Organization of the School | А 
Health Program ......5...... oo 5e 5 | 3 Bayh 
Tuesday 
7.30 P.M. 213 | Seminar: Origins of American Education.... 3 French 
7.30 P.M. 251 | Seminar: Secondary Education............. 3 Fox 
| | ‹ | 
| Thursday 
7.30 P.M. | 167 | Business Education: Materials and Methods 
| in the Teaching of Typewriting, Shorthand, it 
| and Related Office Practice.............. 2 Kyke 
7.30 P.M. | 229 Seminar: Administration of Elementary Edu- Coynet i 
| Et ae POS a 13 0 ERN oye 
3 m 
Saturday 
9.10 A.M. 123 The Prevention and Correction of Reading ad 
ойнен: жыга ashe doc alba Ае» 2 | Hilder 
9.10 A.M. 259 Seminar: Administration of Secondary Educa- 
Чи эч» з 9% panne алдар eT Ebates Тал 3 рор 
11.10 A.M. 249 Seminar: The Curriculum............. ee 3 Fre 
| | Hours to be Arranged 
: " - : тег 
129 Observation and Cadet Teaching........... 2 to 6 Con 
225 In-Service Research ...... AOR з | Ballou 
283 Research. Problema «oo «ccs aeees ev сва 3 Staff 
291 б TR A PF PE r 3 М 
ت‎ — ————— i IM — H ne 
E i 
- ` - ° ° 5 А опо ef‘ 
The School of Education includes the Departments of Education, Home Ec che Uni 
Physical Education and has access to the resources of all other departments өй, ng” p 
rents: 


sity. In particular, the following related courses are offered in other depart 05; go 
193, An Introduction to the Study of Poetry; Physical Education for Women 10 sche / 
Health Administration; Physical Education 211, Physical Education in Element? , d 
Psychology 121, Educational Psychology; Psychology 125, Child Psycho y RR p? | 


120. Fduratinnal and Vocational Guidance: Psychology 131, Psychologica yoo | 
p^ 
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Dr. Proffitt holds the degree of Master of Arts from the University t „сїй 
‘ : > : Ll : addition to 3 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from American University. In addition rient in 
service as teacher, principal, and superintendent, he has had extensive exp 
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THE PROFESSIONAL ASPECTS OF TEACHER-EDUCATION 
IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


RUTH EMMA COYNER * 


; The professional education of teachers in American universities had 
its origin in that feature of the educational revival of the nineteenth 
Century which demanded professionally trained teachers for public schools. 
By 1900 the extraordinary growth in educational opportunity placed a 
burden on the normal school for which it was quite unfitted. 

Supporting the need for some institution to supplement the normal 
school in the education of teachers were other factors in the introduction 
of teacher-preparation by the university. Among these were (1) teaching 


weaknesses revealed through the practice of high-school inspection for 


the purpose of admitting students to the university without examination; 


(2) the demand that women be admitted to the university; (3) certifica- 
tion requirements, which the universities sought to enable their graduates 
to meet; (4) the desire “to bring the university into harmony with the 
Public school system” and thereby exercise an educational leadership 


| 


tematic study of the problems of teacher-ed 


utherto unknown; and (s) the demand that the university make a sys- 
ucation. 

df we discount the early activity of the University of the City of New 
York (now New York University) on th 


tangible results, we mav sav that the movement tor the education ot 


ground that it produced no 


teachers in the university began in the State university during the nine- 


Eu century. Certain of the branches of the University of Michigan 
lad 


normal departments, with students therein, between 1838 and 1849. 


) LE " Б 
In 1840 Tennessee College (now the University of Tennessee) had a 


membe : e "Ans i « н 
ember of the fac ulty whose title included that of “lecturer on school 
teaching". 


l'eacher-education was also considered by privately controlled univer- 
} 


Sitie : 3 > ; s 1 7 4 
les before 1851; Indiana Asbury (later DePauw), Ohio Wesleyan, 


and Illinois Wesleyan all gave evidence of having an interest in the pro 
tessional Preparation of teachers, although the normal scl ool called for 
by the charter of Illinois Weslevan does not seem to have functioned at 
the Opening of that institution. 


In neither publicly controlled nor privately controlled university was 
the re А . 
1¢ movement for teacher-education notably successful when first at- 
tempted. 
W; ; 
Vith the turn of the half-century there came a general renewal of 
tury ther g 


*R 
B.S. 1927 Oklahoma Central State Te j ( - AM. 1931, The George W gton 


University Ph.D. conferred ] 
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interest and activity in the education of teachers, indicated particularly 
among the universities of the North Central and Central regions. Various 
reasons are advanced for this Midwestern activity. The Eastern States 
had public school systems, and normal schools with which to supply 
teachers; the Southern States had no public school systems (per se), and, 
in consequence, there was little public support for the professional train- 
ing of teachers; while in the Far West the States and territories were 
yet largely unorganized. Again in the Midwest, the ideal of a State 
educational system extending from kindergarten to university had its first 
realization. In this region, also, the tax-supported high school was 
brought into unusually close relationship with the State university, largely 
through the operation of the university accrediting system. Straitened 
circumstances attendant upon pioneer communities influenced the estab- 
lishment of normal departments in universities rather than the more 
expensive separate normal schools. 

The Midwest also felt the influence of the Western Literary Institute 
and College of Professional Teachers, which is the second-oldest educa- 
tional association of a national or semi-national character in the Unite 
States. So influential was this association that it is said to have con- 
tributed more than any other agency, perhaps, to the upbuilding on à soli 
foundation of the great free-school system of the West, and to the 
introduction therein of the best methods of teaching. 

Other sections of the United States were somewhat later in placing 
the education of teachers in the university. In the South the movement 
was delayed until after the Civil War, when the reconstruction consti- 
tutions generally contained permissive legislation for teacher-education- 
The Secretary of the Peabody Fund aided in making that legislation func- 
tion by contributing funds for conducting normal schools, sometimes 10 
the State university. The "charity" aspect of public education in the 
South appeared in the "pauper's oath" sometimes exacted of those W 0 
wished to take advantage of public education. But in the South perhaps 
into the uni- 
aced with 
ight be 


certain failure if some means were not found whereby teachers mi dily 
cadi 


prepared for them. The university, being already organized, was F 
s of the Sow 
teen 


the compelling force which brought teacher-preparation 
versity was the prospect that the public school systems were f 


available for this purpose. Privately controlled universitie 
were little concerned with teacher-education during the mine 


century. 


> ; i 21 i- 
In the Far West the publicly controlled universities were more prn 
ately control " 


th types 


nent in the teacher-training movement than were the priv 
institutions. There the normal school was very prominent in bo 


a 4 > b «3-3 Р r 4 con“ 
of university. Especially did it tend to remain so in the publicly 


trolled university. Of all these Far Western universities, 


Leland Stan“ 


D 
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ford was unique in having a department of education rather than a 
normal department from the origin of the university. 

In the Eastern States the publicly controlled university was no factor 
at all in the education of teachers during the nineteenth century. The 
privately controlled universities of this section, on the other hand, became 
SO active in the movement after 1880 that they tended to take over the 
leadership in that movement formerly exercised by the publicly controlled 
universities of the Midwest. 

Sectarian interest had some relation to teacher-education in the uni- 
versity. Of the various denominational universities represented in this 
Study those of the Methodist Church were the most active. The Baptist 
Church, through Brown and Baylor Universities, and the Christian 
Church, through Drake and Butler Universities, also indicated their 
early interest in the work. The Roman Catholic universities indicated 
20 interest whatever in the professional education of teachers during the 
nineteenth century. 

Two sources of foreign influence are apparent in the adoption of 

teacher-education by the American universities. One is the acknowledged 
German influence which first manifested itself in the normal-school move- 
ment from which the earliest teacher-training in the university was 
derived, 
_ The second source of foreign influence came from the Scottish and 
English universities, particularly through the writings of Hamilton, Fitch; 
Laurie, Meiklejohn, Bain, and Quick. The works of all these men were 
widely read in this country during the nineteenth century. Particularly 
was the Scottish and English influence apparent in the establishment of 
the Chair of Science and the Art of Teaching at the University of Michi- 
gan in 1879. Payne was familiar with the Chair of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, Bloomsburg, England, estab- 
lished in 1873, and the Bell Chairs of the Science and Art of Teaching, 
established in 1876 at the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, in 
Scotland. In his earliest courses at the University of Michigan Payne 
used only English works in addition to his own writings. His Contribu- 
ftons to the Science of Education indicate that Payne was very deeply 
Influenced by Spencer and other English writers. 

Professional education for teachers was introduced into the American 
universities without benefit of any pattern for that work which was of 
university level. It might have been made to follow the practice of the 
German university, but, in the absence of men trained in those univer- 
EFRY without the necessary library, funds, and the support of public 
opinion, no such procedure occurred. The need for trained teachers for 
the public schools was urgent, and there was great pressure brought to 


bear on the university to assist in the training of those teachers. Thus 


6 The George Washington University 


it came about that the university turned to the only readily available 
institution which had studied the training of teachers, namely, the normal 
school. Reluctance to be classed with the normal schools caused the 
universities to make all manner of deviation from normal-school practice, 
while employing its terminology, in an attempt to avoid that stigma. 

The titles of the pedagogical courses in the universities, particularly 
those of the period before 1890, leave the reader with only a confused 
idea of how that work was organized. Titles of those courses included: 
model school for teachers, academical English and normal department, 
English literature and normal instruction, English and normal class, 
normal school, normal class, professional normal instruction, department 
of didactics of theory and art of teaching, methods courses, English de- 
partment and normal school, lectures for teachers, science course and 
normal school, and other variations of these titles. 

The publicly controlled universities tended to use normal-school 
terminology and practice, but the privately controlled universities tended 
to shun the normal school. 

Entrance requirements for normal students in the universities of the 
nineteenth century were subject to frequent change, due to the efforts 
of the universities to raise the level of normal instruction. Generally 
speaking, however, they fall into four classes: (1) those which called 
only for membership in the university without regard for academic (i. €» 
class) standing; (2) those which were similar to normal-school entrance 
requirements, having age, grade (i. e., examination), and moral-character 
requirements; (3) those which required only intent to teach; and (4) 
those which required university standing of a specified level (i. e., junior, 
senior, or graduate). The publicly controlled universities were more 
likely to have the typical normal-school entrance requirements than were 
the privately controlled institutions. 

Concessions for teachers were more likely to be found in the publicly 
controlled than in the privately controlled universities. They wen 
chiefly in the form of free tuition or scholarships, given upon the written 
declaration of intent to teach. 

Students who pursued the early courses in normal instruction were 
not always given special recognition for that work, but shortly atter 
certification requirements were raised the universities began the practice 
of conferring certificates, diplomas, and then professional degrees upon 
those who followed a prescribed normal course of study. The action 
of the Iowa legislature in making the diploma from the normal depart- 
ment satisfactory legal evidence of fitness to teach (1858) was m 
followed by similar legislation in other States. |. 

There were two distinct trends in the organization of the profes 


courses for teachers in the universities of the nineteenth century. - ne 
first of these was the rise and development of methods courses, desig 
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for the teacher of the secondary scl ool, and taught by the instructor in 
that subject in the university. In the order in which they appeared in the 
university these courses were, first, the ancient languages; second, science; 
and third, modern languages. This order holds for both privately con- 
trolled and publicly controlled universities. Methods courses of this 
type were particularly prevalent in the universities of the Middle West. 

The second trend in the professional courses for teachers in the uni- 
versities of the nineteenth century was that which changed the ele- 
mentary, normal-school type, based upon practical experience and 


observ 1 ‚ E ; , Š З 
bse rvation, into the independent, university-type field of subject matter, 


| ised on history, philosophy, research, and investigation. The evolution 
)epa ha 1 " 1 i 
“gan when professors of philosophy undertook to expound the educa- 


tion; чә r ; 1 ө 
ional doctrines of retormers such as Plato, Locke, Rousseau, Comenius, 


and Spencer. When it became manifest that the university would be 
virtually forced to undertake the professional education of teachers on 
Jh extensive scale, the faculty cast about for some subject of pedagogical 
Study that possessed the qualities and characteristics of an approved 


membe Be : : ; The f 
ember of the academic faculty of intellectual subjects. The first sub- 


receive this approval were the history and the philosophy of 
education. 


jects to 
к The importation of experimental psychology added a third 
subject of study which was acceptable to the university. Other subjects 
which came into the university study of professional education during the 
ee erent century include child study, Herbartianism, administration 
and supervision, comparative school systems, and many others of a more 
aa) less unspecialized nature. Practice teaching was always known, 
especially in the publicly controlled university. At the close of the nine- 
teenth century it was becoming increasingly utilized, especially when the 
universities realized that the lack of it was a handicap to their graduates. 
Very seldom during the early days of the teacher-training movement 
in the university was there enough work to engage the entire attention 
OF one member of the faculty. This led to the practice of having the 
normal work combined with that of some other department. The most 
frequent combination at first was with the English department, the 
Professor of English being also the professor of normal instruction. 
Later the normal instruction was frequently given by the professor of 
ancient languages, but it might also be given by the professor of history, 
"dence, mathematics, agriculture, philosophy, ethics, metaphysics, or by 
any other member of the faculty. 

x The first university instructors who had received specific training 
In Professional education came from the normal schools. When the 
university enlarged its teacher-training to include the preparation of 
teachers Tor secondary schools it called upon men who had engaged in 
public-school work to conduct that training. Not until the universities 


fir | r'3 e f i i 
(ally undertook a genuine university program of teacher-education did 
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the professor of pedagogy (later the professor of education) tend to be 
one who had been specifically trained for that work. 
Some of the findings of this study, other than those already pointed out, 


include the following: 


I. 


10. 


Ninety per cent of the publicly controlled (i. e., State and terri- 
torial) and 70 per cent of the leading privately controlled univer- 
sities of the United States undertook to furnish professional 
education for teachers at one time or another during the nineteenth 
century. 

It seems improbable that New York University offered the first 
course of lectures on professional education in any university of 
this country. 

Factors which retarded the development of teacher-education in 
the university included (a) the antagonism of the separate normal- 
school interests who feared an invasion of their “field” and the 
consequent competition before the legislature for funds; (b) the 
opposition of alumni and others to the entrance of women into the 
university; and (c) the dislike of the university faculty for the 
subcollegiate type of work which normal training represented. 
The statement by Morehouse that Frank McMurry carried on 
the first practice teaching in any university might be challenged by 
any number of universities, including Brown (1851), Delaware 
(1851), Alabama (1872), Kansas (1878), Missouri (1879) 
South Carolina (1888), North Dakota (1892), California (1892), 
Nevada (1893), Utah (1893). 

Illinois Wesleyan introduced university extension about 
years before it is generally regarded as having been int 


thirteen 
roduce 


into this country. 


Among the universities included in this study, the University of 


Missouri made the first provision for a professional degree n 


pedagogy (1867). 
'The State of Iowa was the first to make the diploma from the 


normal department in the university legal evidence of fitness tO 


teach. 
T ты; : oN ` : e st 
The University of North Carolina claims to have had the ЖЩ 
summer normal school in connection with an institution of highe 
learning in this country (1877). " 
er ° . е ei 
Nationally known educators were virtually unanimous in ^ 
advocacy of teacher-training in the university during the seco 
half of the nineteenth century. 

ated 


Educators who had been trained abroad undoubtedly stimul 
in universities 


but 


the movement for the education of teachers 


> 


5 


II. 


15. 
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the way had been so thoroughly prepared for them by men such as 


Hinsdale, Boone, Mann, Barnard, Read, Tappan, Hill, Angell, and 
Wayland that it is possible that the importance of these foreign- 
trained men has been overestimated. 


Brown University seems to have had the first genuine university 
department of education as w ell as the first in-service training for 
teachers, 


The adoption of the elective system greatly facilitated the intro- 
duction of teacher-education in the university. 
The presence or al 


sence of separate normal schools had a marked 
effect 1 


ipon the adoption of professional education of teachers by 
the university. 
Although the men who were trained abroad moved from univer- 
Sity to university, there 


was something of a tendency for them to 
go first to publicly 


controlled institutions, and then to the pri- 
vately controlled ones. 

The professional aspects of teacher-education in the universities 
of the nineteenth century were evidently more generally found 
than is sometimes stated. 


HISTORY OF THE TEACHING OF POLITICAL SCIENCE IN 
THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 1636-1916 


by ANNA HADDOW* 


In the Harvard College curriculum of 1642 "Politicks" was listed as 
a unit of philosophical study. Since that time some aspect ої political- 


science subject matter has been a part ої college curriculums. In the 


colonial colleges the elements of political science were taught to some 


degree through courses in moral philosophy. This subject of study 


1 obligations of man in his individual and social 


considered the rights an« 
the 


with politics the subdivision which was concerned with 
Brief mention of civic duties in some courses 
man's political 


capacity, 
problems of civil society. 
was expanded in others to comprehensive discussions of 
relations. 

The elements of international law or “law of nations" were taught 
through moral philosophy also, in discussions involving the application 
This phase 9 


of the law of nature to the relations between states. 
be 


instruction was moralistic in considering what regulations ought to 
observed by sovereign states. 

In disputations students applied a knowledge of political the 
Titles of theses defended at comme 


ory and 


governmental responsibility. ncement 


exercises indicate study of fundamental principles. By 1750 they ha 
application to contemporary problems in reflecting the state of public 
opinion toward the policies of the British Government. 
In two institutions “government” was specifically н 
phase of instruction—King’s College in 1755, which offered “something 
of . . . the Chief Principles of Law and Government", and the 
College of Philadelphia, which in 1756 provided for a course embracing 
ethics, natural and civil law, and an introduction to laws and government 
In the colonial period and early days of the Republic instructors 
included such men as William Smith at the College of Philadelphia; 
Thomas Clap, Ezra Stiles, and Timothy Dwight at Yale College; BishoP 
Madison at the College of William and Mary; John Daniel Gros at 
Columbia College; and John Witherspoon and S. S. Smith at the Colleg? 
of New Jersey. Most of them were college presidents, who ei 
had experience in public affairs or had shown active interest. 
apparently speculative in ch: 


mentioned 4S a 


instruction in moral philosophy was 
as revealed through printed lectures and textbooks, it is 
their classroom lectures may have referred to current events. 


— 

ише 
*А.В. 1926, A.M. 1927, Pennsylvania State College; | Inst! 
Technology; Ph.D. cor ferred June 9, 1937 
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political treatises quoted, however, were those by Grotius, Pufendorf, 
Burlamaqui, Vattel, and Montesquieu, with Aristotle's Politics the basic 


Source of information, none of which had contemporary content or dis- 


Cussions of the practical problems confronting national and State gov- 


ernments, 


By 1825 textbooks and lectures in moral philosophy were more com 


prehensive than in the colonial period. In urging the moral improvement 


} 


of man, social bed and human relationships 


analyzed, 


institutions were descri 
Politics was included as a final phase of the course, along 
with international relations, someti 


college Statutes and 


nes with separate textbooks. Some 


courses of study specifically listed “civil polity”, 
“Natural and Political law”, and “civil policy” as units in the moral 
Philosophy Course. Textbooks, however, were still theoretical, with only 
àn occasional footnote or illustration which mentioned the new Republic. 
The College of William and Mary through its devotion to Jeffersonian 
principles had 

there ref 


freedom 


closest contact with political developments. Texts in use 


1 1 , . н е | er 
ected passıonate loyalty to the doctrine of natural rights and 


Írom the tyranny of government, which in the 1790's came to be 
applied to Federalist policies. 
Among topics for 


ation and oratory, political 
philosophy 


commencement 


continued to have 4 pia 
with theoretical and practical politics, if we may jud 


disputed at Yale. Wi ] 


independence 
late 


utations dealt 


e by those topics 


ieved, the civil conflicts of the 
Seventeenth 
taxation, Navigation of the Mississippi River, issuance of paper money, 


Powers of C hiladelphia Con- 


century continued to be 


ected in such topics as 


ongress, and ratifi ation of the acts of the 
vention ої 1787. After 
Portance 
or 


1500, disputations gradually declined in im- 


А ө } i i i 1 Ä 
as à required academic exercise, becoming in time declamations 
argumentative 
| 5 ; эл 1 ` і > 
By 1825, also. certain other subjects in the college curriculum contained 
materials identic 
Science, The 


essays not closely associated with classroom instruction. 


al with or closely related to the subject matter of political 
\ 2 introduction of law as a college study (at William and 
Mary in 1779) was a recognition at first of a need to train citizens 
een Prepare students for the pra A 
preliminary lectures differed only slightly from the discussion of politics 
in : А 


rather than to 


content ої 


e ot law. 


hy Courses, stressing civic rights and —— Tn 
her with the forms, organization, and functions of government. In 
Politica] economy, which 
1820's, the acts of 
relation of the 
those 


was recognized as an independent study by the 
government were considered in discussions of the 


State to wealth-production and consumption, in particular 
relating to 
and trade, 


Thus Politic 


Public finance, public welfare, and control of industry 


pie al science by 182« was being taught through moral philos 
phy wi 6 g g 
Phy with Contributions from law and 


political] economy. 
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From the 1820's to the Civil War a tendency toward uniformity in 
courses of study was strengthened. Newly established colleges were 
ambitious to equal and reproduce the programs and activities of the 
older colleges. The requirement of familiarity with the contents of a 
textbook cultivated memory and accustomed the student to storing his 
mind with the thoughts and acts of the past. Some applications of theory 
to the present, however, were apparent in political economy and in certain 
courses in law. A partisan spirit was revealed in the lectures on political 
economy by Thomas R. Dew at William and Mary and by Thomas 
Cooper at South Carolina College. Other instructors preferred to 
moralize or speculate, rather than to espouse a Cause. 

Political science continued to be taught primarily through courses in 
moral philosophy, political economy, and municipal law until after the 
Civil War. The content of the universally required subject of mora 
philosophy, however, eventually narrowed to principles of conduct in 
individual and group relations. Law courses, at first non-vocational, 
became professionalized to a degree that excluded general civic training. 
Through political economy were treated still some phases ot the prob- 
lem of governmental activities. General history gradually became an 
accepted study and provided materials and background for the study 0 
government. 

By 1850, nevertheless, definite progress may be noted in the emergence 
of political science as an independent subject of study. Courses in 
political philosophy were frequently differentiated from philosophy 
proper. International law was a separate unit of study, as treatises 
published after 1825 tended to become more exact, with less speculation 
as to the nature and sanctions of natural law. Moreover, courses 1n 
"the Constitution" were given in many colleges from the 1820's. Although 
ise surveys of the 
cant in deal- 
at of Greece 


most of the courses to 1860 were only clause-by-clat 
document and elementary in treatment, yet they were signifi 
ing with the basis of existing government rather than with th 
and Rome. 

Through the appointment of Franc 
1857 as professor of history and political science, recognition 
body of subject matter was given political science in the title of ! 
With Lieber there was a close alignment between politics, history, 20 
political economy, but no connection with moral philosophy. 


the use of his treatises on political ethics and civil liberty а 2 
iably raise’ 


is Lieber to Columbia College in 
as a distinct 
nis chair. 


the level of instruction in political philosophy was apprec 
Theodore D. Woolsey (president ої Yale 1846-71) made his nter- 
felt nationally through his writings on political philosophy 2 


national law. 

" bs à . جب‎ : = art of 
Systematic instruction in political science definitely 
college and university education in the period following 
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larly after 1890. Thereafter, political science was taught through 
independent political courses and not through allied subjects. In many 
instances courses in government were a part of the curriculum offerings 
in history and economics, but were in no sense identified with them. 
Sometimes political courses developed out of historical subject matter. 
Courses in institutional history occasionally became courses in political 
institutions solely. 

The effect of the Civil War upon the teaching of political science was 
not felt markedly for several decades, other than through a demand for 
continued instruction in the Constitution. The triumph of business 
enterprise as a result of the conflict meant ultimately increased endow- 
ments and gifts, which enabled colleges to expand their offerings. Elec- 
tives were possible and thus encouragement was given to the development 
of subject matter that might otherwise have sought admittance in vain 
to the classical curriculum. 

In the sixties and seventies separate courses in political science were 
offered at many institutions in the Constitution, international law, and 
political philosophy, the last-named often including political economy. 
In addition, much of theoretical and practical political content was still 
Contained in moral philosophy, political economy, and history. 

In the 1880's the study of political science was stimulated by the 
establishment of schools of political science. The outstanding develop- 
ment was at Columbia in 1880 through the influence of John W. Burgess, 
followed by recognition in such institutions as Michigan, Cornell, and 
Pennsylvania. Through greater emphasis on governmental subjects, 
course limits were defined and content enlarged and enriched. 

Political treatises became available in increasing numbers, for example, 
those by Theodore D. Woolsey (1878), J. K. Bluntschli (1885), James 
Bryce (1888), Woodrow Wilson (1889), John W. Burgess (1890-91), 
and W. W. Willoughby (1896). In classroom instruction before 1900 
Edmund James at Pennsylvania and Frank J. Goodnow at Columbia 
stressed administration; Albert Bushnell Hart, S. M. Macvane, and 
Freeman Snow at Harvard developed various aspects of political science; 
Charles K. Adams at Michigan and Cornell stimulated constitutional 
study; Herbert B. Adams at Johns Hopkins initiated investigations into 
Political institutions of local government; and Woodrow Wilson at 
Princeton fostered jurisprudence and constitutional government. 

By 1900 the subject matter of political science in the leading colleges 
was being studied from various vantage points—constitutional govern- 
ment, theory of the state, international law, and, to a limited extent, 
administration, Events involving agrarian and industrial unrest and 
urbanization of living aroused an interest in the life of the state apart 
trom considerations of its form or legal basis. The result was a lessening 
of the dominance of constitutional analysis in political instruction and 
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the gradual introduction of work in practical government. Victory in 
the war with Spain (1898) made the United States an imperialistic 
An immediate effect was the addition to the curriculum of 


power. 
ial administration and Asiatic governments and increased 


courses in colon 
attention to diplomacy and international law. Since 1900 the expansion 
of political-science subject matter has been stimulated by the fact that 
government itself has assumed new functions and grown more complex. 

Courses in American government—national, State, and local—were 
strengthened through the publication ot good textbooks. To the nine- 
ties instruction in American government was instruction in the Con- 
stitution. By 1916 textbooks in frequent use included those by Albert 
Bushnell Hart (1903), Charles A. Beard (1910), R. L. Ashley (1911); 
and J. T. Young (1915). In municipal government there were volumes 
by William Bennett Munro (1912) and Charles A. Beard (1912), 
and in State government by Arthur N. Holcombe (1915). In genera 
by Stephen Leacoc 
J. W. 


political science, textbooks in use included those 
(1906), J. Q. Dealey (1909), Raymond G. Gettell (1910), and 
Garner (1910). W. A. Dunning's compilations of political theories 
were popular. Discussions by F. A. Ogg and A. Lawrence Lowell 
dealt with comparative government. International-law treatises in use 
as textbooks included those by George B. Davis, Edward M. Gallaudet, 
William E. Hall, Amos $. Hershey, T. J. Lawrence, and G. G. Wilson 
and G. F. Tucker. 

Formal recognition that political science was an independent branch 
of learning came through the establishment of the American Political 
Science Association in 1903. A survey of status reported to the associa~ 
tion in 1916 showed that political science had achieved academic recog- 
nition. 

No one person or institution can be credited 
entire development ot political science as a subject of study. 


with stimulating the 
Outstanding 


achievements by individual instructors or institutions were followed fre. 
quently by periods of stagnation. As a general thing broadening 0! t 
and wealthier 


program in political science occurred earliest in the larger 


colleges and universities. h 
The elements of political science have, therefore, been taught throug 
great y 


out the history of higher education in the United States, although 
] emphasis, at different perio 


varied in amount and quality, direction anc 
of time and in individual institutions. 


BiBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


This study of trends in the teaching of political science in СО 
universities of the United States from 
and analysis of the following materials: 


1. Printed lectures and textbooks in moral philosophy, whid 


1636 to 1916 is based upon 


1 revealed 
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the extent of political-science content as a distinct phase of the philosophi 
cal course. 


i . 1 2 1 е ^ri 
2. Subjects for disputation in the colonial and Revolutionary periods, 


whose topics indicate a deep interest in political theory and also in 
Current public questions. 

3. Lectures in law, which at first were a recognition of a need to 
train citizens in their civic duties. | 

4. Textbooks used in political-economy courses, which contributed to 
a knowledge ot political science through their emphasis on governmental 
activities, 

&. Treatises in political philosophy, international law, the Constitu- 
tion, and governmental practice and administration, which were used 
as college textbooks. 

6. Courses of study in eighteen colleges and universities, supplemented 
by college statutes, institutional histories, and special reports. 


THE SULFUR OF INSULIN 


by GAIL LORENZ MILLER * 


The study of a hormone is especially interesting because of the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the chemical structure and the physio- 
logical activity of such a compound. By making chemical alterations in 
the various groupings contained in the hormone molecules, it may be 
determined which groupings affect the relative potency of the compound 
and which are responsible for the specificity of its physiological properties. 
In the protein insulin molecule, the disulfide linkage is unquestionably one 
of the most vulnerable parts. For example, when this linkage is cleaved 
from the molecule by the action of alkali, or when it is altered by reduc- 
tion or oxidation, the insulin derivative which results is rendered 
physiologically inactive. The relationships between the sulfur and the 
potency of insulin have therefore prompted considerable research on this 
aspect of the chemistry of the hormone. It becomes necessary to know 
the nature of the sulfur-containing moieties which are responsible for 
this labile grouping. The final identification of these sulfur compounds 
has been the purpose of the researches reported in this thesis. The 
investigation has also been of importance because of the value of the 
data as a contribution to the general knowledge of the chemistry and the 
structure of insulin. 

At the time the present work was begun, the status of the problem 
concerning the nature of the sulfur compounds in insulin was as follows: 
Approximately three fourths of the sulfur of insulin was accounted for a$ 
cystine. Methionine and thiolhistidine appeared to be absent. The por 
sibilities remained that the unknown sulfur of insulin occurred as à diffi 
cultly hydrolyzable cystine peptide or as a sulfur-containing compoun 
other than cystine, methionine, or thiolhistidine. In the original wot 


a difficultly 
investiga" 
the 


was 


which is presented below, the hypothesis of the presence of 
hydrolyzable cystine peptide was submitted to experimental 
tion. Because of very recent reports from other laboratories 0 
presence of small amounts of methionine in insulin, a reinvestigation 
also made in that direction. Р 
In connection with the preparation of large amounts of crystalline 
insulin for the experimental work, the available methods have ес 
modified and improved. In addition, a practical method has been work 
out for the synthesis of the tripeptide, glutathione, in order that I. 
validity of some of the observations which were made during the hydro 
ysis experiments with insulin might be tested by an extension of the wor 


to synthetic cystine peptides. 


*A.B. 1933, A.M. 1934, University of Illinois; Ph D. conferred June 9, 1937- 
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A REINVESTIGATION OF THE CYSTINE CONTENT OF INSULIN 

An enzymatic attack was first made in order to see whether enzymes 
might be able to split certain linkages and thus render the insulin mole- 
cule more susceptible to subsequent acid hydrolysis. In separate experi- 
ments, purified amorphous insulin was subjected to the action of crystal- 
line pepsin and commercial pancreatin, and was then hydrolyzed with 
20 per cent НСІ for eight hours at 125°. However, no higher cystine 
content was found in these experiments than in the controls which had 
been hydrolyzed directly with the acid without previous digestion with 
enzymes, This approach was therefore abandoned and other methods of 
hydrolysis were sought. 

When the method of hydrolysis of Gurin and Clarke in which 50 
per cent formic acid containing 2 equivalents of HCl per equivalent of 
nitrogen present in the sample to be hydrolyzed was employed, incomplete 
hydrolysis was obtained even when the time of hydrolysis was extended to 
forty-eight hours. The amount of НСІ in the formic acid hydrolyzing 
agent was then increased to 20 per cent and samples of amorphous 
insulin were treated with this mixture. Preliminary work showed that 
the cystine values obtained by the specific Sullivan method when insulin 
Was heated with 20 per cent НСІ in 50 per cent formic acid were con- 
sistently higher than those obtained when 20 per cent НСІ alone was 
used. When the time of hydrolysis was extended to forty-eight hours 
a still higher cystine content was obtained. Moreover, when the experi- 
ments were extended to crystalline insulin, it was found that the cystine 
value of a sample hydrolyzed with the HCI-HCOsH mixture for forty- 
eight hours agreed within the experimental error of the method with 
the theoretical cystine content based on the per cent of sulfur in the 
Preparation. No higher cystine value was obtained when the time of 
hydrolysis was extended to ninety-six hours. Simultaneously with the 
Sullivan determinations, analyses for cystine were made by the Folin- 
Marenzi method. As the time of hydrolysis was lengthened, the Folin- 
Marenzi cystine values at first rose much more rapidly than the cor- 
responding Sullivan values but subsequently decreased until the values 
Were practically identical with those given by the Sullivan method. This 
was explained by the fact that the Folin-Marenzi method responds to 
disulfide linkages in general whereas the Sullivan method is specific for 
cystine alone, and the final agreement of the results obtained by the two 
methods indicated that complete breakdown of the cystine linkages had 
been obtained. 

In order to show whether the agreement between the sulfur of the 
insulin and the cystine content was fortuitous or whether the HCI-HCO:H 
method of hydrolysis could be relied upon to give the true cystine content, 
mixtures of amino acids constituting a synthetic insulin hydrolysate were 
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refluxed for varying periods of time with the HCI-HCO:H mixture and 
also with 20 per cent НСІ alone. It was found that when this amino 
acid mixture was refluxed with the HCl alone, a gradual decrease in the 
cystine content occurred, whereas with the HCI-HCO:H hydrolyzing 
agent, practically no change took place in forty-eight hours. It was con- 
cluded therefore, that the cystine could be accurately determined by the 
Sullivan method after the mixture had been refluxed with the 
HCI-HCO:H reagent and also that the formic acid prevented the de- 
struction of the cystine. 

It was conceivable that the formic acid might reduce the cystine to 
cysteine and in this way produce augmented colorimetric values and mask 
an actual destruction. However, the hydrolysates prepared with the 
HCI-HCO:H mixture gave no color with the sodium nitroprusside re- 
agent, nor was any reducing substance detectable when the Okuda 
titration method was applied. 

A further point which required consideration had to do with the 
question of whether the data could be interpreted to exclude the presence 
in insulin of sulfur-containing compounds other than cystine. In the 
Sullivan method, duplicate determinations could not be relied upon to 
agree within less than 3 per cent of one another. In other words, the 
cystine content of crystalline insulin containing 3.34 + 0.03 per cent of 
sulfur on a moisture-free, ash-free basis, was found to be 12.5 + 0.4 per 
cent. From these data may be reached only the conclusion that not more 
than traces of other sulfur compounds can be present. 

The new method of hydrolysis was extended to peptide structures other 
than insulin, and the results obtained in these experiments were in general 
similar to those obtained with the insulin. Phaseolin, crystalline serum 
albumin, crystalline pepsin, and oxidized glutathione were used in these 
studies. The presence in some of the hydrolysates of substances which 


interfered with the colorimetric measurements was detected. In the 
esent 


case of the pepsin hydrolysates, substances other than cy stine were prese h 
yhic 


which gave with the Sullivan reagents a strong development of color У 
was not discharged readily by the Na:S:O, added at the end of the determi- 
nation. In the hydrolysates of the oxidized glutathione, glycine appeare 
to be the chief factor responsible for the augmented colorimetric readings 
„strated 10 
ched wit 
re not 


observed. The lack of such interfering substances was demor 
the insulin hydrolysates, so that the conclusions already rea 
regard to the representation of the sulfur of insulin as cystine we 
affected. 

IN INSULIN 
vides 
easure 
orme 


STUDIES ON THE PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF METHIONINE 


The Baernstein method for the determination of methionine pro 
two alternative procedures for the analyses. One may either ™ 
the volatile methyl iodide liberated or the homocysteine lactone f 
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Tue CHEMICAL STRUCTURE OF INSULIN 


With the accurate figures now available on the cystine content of insulin, 
it was felt that it would be of considerable interest to utilize these data 
along with those reported by other investigators in a calculation of the 
number of molecules of each of the various amino acids in insulin and also 
the ratios between the numbers of molecules. The most striking feature 
of the data was that the amino acids appeared to occur in multiples of six. 
This was pointed out to be of particular interest in the light of the 
theoretical work of Wrinch on the hexagon pattern of amino acids in 
proteins. A symmetrical distribution of the amino acids was strongly 
indicated. 

THE PREPARATION OF CRYSTALLINE INSULIN 


For the preparation of crystalline insulin from amorphous starting 
material, procedures based on the Scott phosphate buffer-zinc ion method 
have been developed whereby yields of 80 per cent or more were obtained. 
The improved yields were made possible through the observation that in- 
creased amounts of the crystalline insulin were deposited from solution 
either when the time allowed for crystallization was extended to several 
months or when the mother liquors from the first crop of crystals were 
adjusted to a slightly more acid pH. The product which was obtaine 
by either of these procedures was recrystallized from acetic acid, pyridine, 
and ammonia by the method of du Vigneaud, Jensen, and Wintersteiner, 
and a final recovery of 85 per cent of the unitage of the original sample 
of amorphous starting material was obtained. The final crystalline 
compound was characterized by its homogeneity and its low ash content: 
In connection with the studies on the preparation of crystalline insulin, 
observations have been made on the hygroscopic characteristics of the 
crystallized hormone and methods have been described for obtaining the 
true moisture content of this material. 


THE SYNTHESIS OF GLUTATHIONE 
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BRAZIL’S RECENT FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


by GEORGE WYTHE * 


The primary purpose of this monograph is to examine the interrela- 
tionships between the Brazilian national economic structure and that 
country’s recent foreign economic policies, with special reference to the 
changes since 1930. A secondary aim is to clarify the significance of the 
methods, or technique, used in carrying out those policies. 

The first chapter is devoted to an analysis of the Brazilian economy, 
which is still predominantly of the “simple” type, as is shown by the fact 
that all but a negligible proportion of the exports consist of agricultural, 
Pastoral, and forest products, in either a raw or a simply processed state. 
Another salient characteristic has been the outstanding importance of 
one product, coffee, which accounted for 72.21 per cent of Brazil’s total 
€xports during the decade 1924-33. The Brazilian authorities have 
long been concerned with what they considered to be excessive dependence 
upon a single product, and they have endeavored to diversify production 
by encouraging manufacturing and the cultivation of new crops. Within 
recent years these efforts, aided by fortuitous circumstances and the 
policies of other nations, have made sufficient headway to influence con- 
siderably the composition and direction of Brazil’s foreign trade, and 
to bring about a shift of emphasis in foreign economic policy. The 
working out of these influences is traced in subsequent chapters, first in 
connection with factor movements (persons and capital, singly or in 
industrial combination), and then as regards the course of commodity 
movements, whether affected unilaterally by tariffs, exchange control, 
and quantitative restrictions, or bilaterally through treaties, trade 
agreements, and clearing or “compensation” arrangements. 

The influx of free labor and foreign capital, of technical skill and 
managing ability, began to assume importance during the second half 
^ the nineteenth century, concomitantly with the rise of coffee as the 
dominant money crop. This inflow, in waves of varying intensity up to 
the present tin 
the Brazilian 
of Brazil's for 


ле, has been of great importance in the development of 
economy and in determining the character and direction 
eign trade. The changing economic structure has, in turn, 
reacted on the nature and extent of factor imports. Factor movements 
and policies regarding them are, therefore, of fundamental importance 
"on study of Brazilian foreign economic relations. 
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The emergency measures adopted during the depression years accelerated 
the trend toward greater concentration of authority in the Chief Execu- 
tive, and in the direction of more governmental intervention in economic 
activities—a world-wide trend which is here designated as the New 
Nationalism. The philosophy of the Vargas regime found expression in 
the new constitution of 1934, which justified the need of state intervention 
to organize “the economic order . . . in accordance with the principles 
of justice", and empowered the Federal Government to *monopolize 
any specific industry or economic activity". In the practical working 
out of this doctrine, the chief developments up to the end of 1936 had 
been in connection with extractive industry, the principal branches of 
which were being organized into so-called “institutes”, which bear à 
‘ist corporations but which can trace their 


striking resemblance to Fas 
lineage to established Brazilian procedure in connection with coffee 
defense. 

The organization of production along the lines inspired by the New 
Nationalism impinges at various points upon international economic 
processes, and thus involves closer regulation of international flows 0 
goods, capital, and persons. In addition to the traditional devices of 
tariffs, commercial treaties, and administrative regulations, various neW 
instruments have been elaborated, of which exchange control and quanti- 
tative restrictions are particularly significant. 

From its inception the Brazilian Republic has been committed to 4 
protective-tariff policy, and has also assisted industry by subsidies, loans 
and other facilities. The revolution of 1930 brought no essential change 
in that regard, but there has been more emphasis upon the encouragement 
of industries using native raw materials. The Vargas regime has stresse 
the need for national political and economic unity, and has enlarged the 
sphere of governmental control over production, distribution, and prices. 
Since 1930 there has been a sharp break with the past as regards policies 
affecting immigration and foreign industrial investments. Instead 9 
spending large sums of money to encourage immigration, the Government 
has imposed a quota on immigrants by nationalities similar to the ar- 
rangement in force in the United States. The exercise of the liberal 
professions has been reserved to native-born Brazilians, and the employ” 
ment of foreign technicians has been restricted. Concessionary companies 
are required to train Brazilian workers in order to enable them (0 


replace foreign specialists, who are tolerated for the time being. Likewise 
the constitution of 1934 and subsequent enactments not only impose 
number of restraints upon the expansion of foreign economic 
but also threaten to eliminate a considerable proportion of the for 
investments already consummated. 

A review of Brazil’s commercial treaties and tr 
that a policy of equal treatment to all countries has been preferrec 


activities 
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ade agreements show 
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Principal exceptions being the preferential rates accorded, first, to Great 
LE a> 
Britain during the last years of the colonial era and the first years of 


independence, and, secondly, to the United States during the periods 


1891-94 and 1904-22. In both instances the preferences were accorded 
as the result of diplomatic pressure from the country which, at the time, 
occupied a predominant position in Brazil’s export trade. During the 
early period, Great Britain was preeminent in Brazilian trade, shipping, 
and finance. It continued down to the World War to be the principal 
Supplier of Brazilian imports, but 
of Brazilian produce, particularly after coffee became the leading export 


Product. Meanwhile, the United States rapidly became more important 


gradually lost ground as a purchaser 


mes : = а ды: 
аѕ an outlet for Brazilian foodstuffs and raw materials, and since 1873 


has regularly held first place among the 


countries of destination of 
Brazilian 


exports. The importance of the United States’ market in 
Brazil was enhanced by the fact that it has been the only important 
commercial 


country which has consistently for many years admitted 
Coffee duty 


-Iree, 
AN half-century preceding 1930, Brazilian commercial policy was 
Primarily coffee policy, the main objectives being to keep open world 
markets tor Brazil 
In the high 
incre 
ing tendency toward state interventionism. While not neglecting coffee, 
Policy-making of | 
exports, 
has been 


ian coffee and to obtain, wherever possible, reductions 
continental duties on coffee. Policy since 1930 reflects the 


asıng complexity of the country’s economic structure and the grow- 


hcials show concern to foster greater diversification of 
and to open up new export markets. A certain duality of policy 
made possible by the use of 


; of exchange control and “compensa- 
tion" 


to achieve 
With 


results which appear to some observers to be at variance 
the traditional 


: interpretation of the unconditional most-favored- 
nation tre 


atment which Brazil pledged to most of the leading commercial 

Nations, 

With the United States, on the one hand, and with Germany, on the 

me hand. A trade agreement with the United States was signed at 
on February 2, 1935, and put into effect January 1, 1936. 
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ashington 


dior mutual duty-reductions and "bindings" of rates on prod- 
ecial interest to the signatory countries. The Brazilian Gov- 
denounced most of its agreements with other countries and 
] à series of new 


agreements with all important commercial 
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Ptember 1931 tl 
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and “compensation” arrangements which have had the effect of favoring 
certain countries and certain types of goods over others. 

Brazil has not taken the initiative in proposing trade-balancing ar- 
rangements, but since the end of 1934 officials have shown a disposition 
to adapt Brazilian policy to the exigencies of European countries trading 
on a “compensation” basis. Early in 1935, following the inauguration of 
the “New Plan” in Germany, compensation trading with Germany was 
regularized by the creation of the “Reichsmark Special Accounts Brazil”. 
In 1934 and 1935, Germany was badly in need of raw cotton, and offered 
a price for South American cotton sufficiently high to attract it away from 
Liverpool, the usual market. Beginning in the autumn of 1934, Brazil’s 
cotton exports to Germany increased tenfold in comparison with the 
preceding season; and the large sales to Germany were soon followed 
by a rising tide of imports from Germany. Germany's share of the 
trade was further augmented by the action of the Brazilian authorities 
in directing purchases by Government departments and state enterprises 
to German firms. Some of the German goods competed sharply with 
American products, and in 1936 Germany displaced the United States 
as the leading supplier of the Brazilian market. Brazil concluded à 
modus vivendi with Germany on June 8, 1936, providing simply for 
mutual most-favored-nation treatment; but a few days previously the two 
Governments had agreed upon the quotas to be permitted during the 
following year on a compensation basis. In reply to protests from 
American exporters and to representations from the American Govern- 
ment, the Brazilian authorities stated that the arrangement with Ger- 
many was designed merely to preserve the status quo with Germany an 
that the importation of German products would be controlled so as t? 
prevent injury to the legitimate interests of other countries. 

The circumstances involved in Brazil's relations with the United States 
and Germany have been examined at some length for the light they throw 
on the dilemma which confronts all trading nations: how can the doc- 
trine of most-favored-nation treatment which was evolved during an 
era of laissez faire be reconciled with the practices of the New Nation- 
alism? Brazil's experience does not provide a clear-cut answer to the 
problem, but it indicates a trend toward greater attention to the inter” 
national balance of payments, not only as a whole, but also as regaf : 
the accounts with particular countries. In addition to the “compensation 
arrangements with Germany, Italy, and Chile, which operate throug 


the mechanism of exchange control, Brazil has accepted the principle g 


“ . н. • А " "E 4 to 
compensations’ in its trade balance with Great Britain and Japan» 


^ > я : ‘ona 
be effected through purchases of capital goods and materials for nation 


defense. [5 
Present trends also indicate the likelihood of the continuance 9 


large measure of governmental regulation over all internation 


al eco“ 
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nomic processes. The Vargas “institutes” and “syndicates”, or similar 
organizations, may be expected to play an important part in 


regulating 
commodity trade. 


The tendency appears to be to organize all the prin- 
cipal branches of production, and to extend the sphere of action of the 
institutes to embrace control over production, trade, and prices. An 
additional incentive to control will probably be found in the necessity of 
conforming to the selective import policies of other nations, not only in 
Connection with compensating-trade pacts, but also in the circumstances 
envisaged by the Anglo-Brazilian agreement of August 10, 1936, in which 
the British Government expressed the hope that it would “shortly be 
found possible to replace the regulation of imports of beef by the control 


Of supplies by producing countries operating in an international meat 


Conference” 
There are no indications that Federal regulation of factor movements 


will be abandoned. 


Despite complaints of labor shortage both in agricul- 
ture and 


in industry, the Vargas administration has adhered to the 
restrictive immigration policy. As regards capital movements, the 
Tationing of exchange in connection with commercial requirements has 
been discontinued, but the Bank of Brazil has retained broad powers of 
intervention in the market and of control over exchange transactions, 
which may be invoked in an emergency. 


RADIO-LISTENING ACTIVITIES OF CHILDREN IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C., AND FAIRFAX COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


by WESTON ROBINSON CLARK * 


During the past fifteen years, radio has experienced a phenomenal 
growth of great psychological and social importance. It is reliably esti- 
mated that there were 33,000,000 radios in use in the United States as of 
January 1, 1937; that 78,000,000 persons are habitual listeners; that 
the American public is spending in one way or another about $7,000,000 
a year for its radio entertainment. Radio reaches into a greater propor 
tion of homes than the newspaper, the motion picture, the church, ОГ 
the school. Its influence on the child during his average listening time 0 
more than fifteen hours weekly is enhanced by its capacity for gripping 
the listener with its appeal. 

This investigation deals with the relation of age, sex, rural and urban 
life, intelligence scores, “problem” and “non-problem” status, and school 


grades to the radio-listening habits, interests, and reactions of white 
children in Washington, D. C., and Fairfax County, Virginia. Another 
the 


feature of the study was to ascertain the reactions of parents to 
radio-listening activities of their children. 

Responses to a comprehensive questionnaire were obtained from 
children, representative of the white public-school population of the 
ages nine to eighteen in Washington, D. C., the rural children in Fairfax 


County, Virginia, and the boys of the National Training School oh 
n situation wit 


Boys. The responses were made in the usual classroor А 
г ће direction 


enrollments ranging in size from fifteen to forty and unde 


of the investigator and the class teacher. Questions requi 
names of specific programs referred only to “last week's" listening. 


ring reca 


questionnaires were all distributed during the first three school d 
the week April 12 to 16, 1937. Programs which were broadcast € 
the week preceding the gathering ot the questionnaire data, Of 
week", by the four Washington stations were analyzed with the aid 
the program directors and classified into twelve types. 
of the parents to the listening activities of their children wer 


and returned 


by a parents' questionnaire, which was sent to { the 
e scores 0 


parent by the child. The school grades and intelligenc 
children were obtained from the records in each school. 


these four sources—the students' questionnaire, the broadcas 
is—form t 


ting § 


, . . 4815 
the parents’ questionnaire, and the school гесог‹ he ba 


the conclusions reached in this study. 
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From the data obtained, the following conclusions may be drawn which 
pertain to children in Washington, D. C., and the adjacent county of 
Fairfax, Virginia. The summarizations with regard to the child’s radio 
behavior are based on what parents and children reported. The primary 


Purpose is to show differences among the children in each group studied. 


A. Amount of Time Children Listen 


1. Children with I. Q.'s below 70 and above 130 do the least radio 
listening. 


2. The average weekly listening time for all of the children is fifteen 
hours and thirty-nine minutes; boys and girls listen approximately 
the same; rural children listen more than urban children (eighteen 
hours, tl 


irty minutes and twelve hours, forty-eight minutes) ; 


Problem” children listen more than “non-problem” children (fifteen 
hours and twelve hours, forty-e i 


w 


TRE > s» - H : 
Children fifteen to eighteen years of age report less listening than 


those twelve to fifteen and more than those nine to twelve. While 


} 1 ^ 
the average weekly listening for the children of the three age groups 


(children from the nine re r public schools in Washington, 


D.C.) is twelve hours and forty-eight minutes, those twelve to fif- 


teen listen most, seventeen hours and thirty-six minutes, and those 


nine to twelve listen least. nine hours and twenty-four minutes. 


B 


Days and Hours Children Prefer to Listen 


1. Еуепіпр hours during w eekdays (Monday to Friday) are the most 
Irequently mentioned choices of broadcasting times. The rural 
children express greater preference than the urban children for the 
Period 7 р.м. to 12 midnig 


E 
"D. » . “ » » 
Problem" children have a greater preference than “non-problem 
children 


week ends (Saturday and Sunday). 


for week ends 7 P.M. to 12 midnight. 


N 


Girls have greater 
^ ~ . . f : f 

7 Pa. Children nine to twelve have a stronger preference fOr 12 
noon to 7 


preference than boys for the period I2 noon to 
P.M. than the other children. 


© Radio-Station Offe 


rings 
Comedy and variety are allotted more than double the amount of 
time of any of the other eleven types of programs. Classical and 
Semiclassical music 
and third, 


and dance, popular, and novelty types rank second 
А Program types which receive a comparatively small pro- 
Portion of time are travel and adventure, detective, crime and mys- 


tery, and religious programs. 
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D. Habits and Preferences in Radio Listening 


| 1. Detective, crime, and mystery programs are more interesting and 
comedy and variety programs are less interesting to children twelve 
to fifteen years of age than to older or younger children, 


2. Girls fifteen to eighteen listen more to romantic and historical 
dramatizations than do boys of the same age. Before this age, the 
sex differences are negligible. Boys fifteen to eighteen listen more 
than girls to dance, popular, and novelty programs. While classical 
and semiclassical music is reported infrequently, girls come to 
appreciate, or at least listen to, this type of program earlier than 
boys. 

3. Of the things about programs which make them favorites with 
children, excitement and humor content are more important to 

| children younger than fifteen and music content to those older than 

| fifteen. 
4. Adventure is a much stronger interest factor with girls than it is 
with boys nine to twelve and fifteen to eighteen years of age. 

| 5. Humor is much more important to boys nine to twelve and fifteen 

| to eighteen than to girls of the same ages. 

6. Music has a comparable value in making programs interesting tO 
boys and to girls nine to twelve and fifteen to eighteen. Wide differ- 
ences occur with boys and girls twelve to fifteen in that the girls 
place a much higher value on the interest factor of music. 

7. Humor content increases in value in making programs interesting 
to children with increase in intelligence for children above 70 1. 4 
No reliable differences obtain for those below 70. Excitement ani 
adventure count more strongly for the children of “normal” intett- 
gence (I. Q. 90 to 110) than for those with intelligence scores 
above 130. 

8. Music contributes more to making programs interesting for 
lem" children and humor contributes more to the interest of 


“prob- 
“gon” 


| problem" children. 
9. Humor content is a more important interest factor in programs fof 
urban than for rural children. Educational content is more IM 
portant to rural children. 
10. Dull children (I. Q. 70 to 89) have greater dislike for comedy 4" 
variety programs than the "normal" children (I. Q. 90 to 110). 


» . . 4 “non” 
11. “Problem” children listen more to and like better than no 


` " : ~ an 
problem” children detective, crime, and mystery programs 


listen more to sports programs. “Non-problem” children listen 
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to dance, popular, and novelty programs, general historical and 
romantic drama, and listen more and like better children’s programs. 
12. Children with intelligence scores less than 70 report less listening 
to drama and children’s programs and more listening to and more 
interest in comedy and variety programs. 
13. Dull children (I. Q. 70 to 89) listen more than the “normal” or 
bright to dance, popular, and novelty programs. 


14. On the whole, greater differences were found between the reports 
of children nine to twelve and twelve to fifteen years of age than 
between children twelve to fifteen and fifteen to eighteen years of 
age concerning their radio habits, preferences, and dislikes. 

15. With advance in age, there are reported less listening to and 
greater dislike for children's programs; an increase in interest for 
dance, popular, and novelty programs; a stronger dislike for general, 
historical, and romantic drama; a decrease in the dislike for classical 
and semiclassical music and religious programs. 


16. Children with an average school grade of 4 listen less than those 
with a grade of C to historical and romantic drama programs and 
more to comedy and variety programs. "There is a strong positive 
tendency for grade-4 group to be set apart from all four of the 
other grade groups. 


E. Influence of Programs on Children's Behavior 


1. Sleeplessness attributed to radio programs is more common with 
children younger than twelve than with older children. 


2. Children younger than twelve dream at night more than older 
Children about the things they hear on the radio. 
3. Girls nine 


to twelve dream more than the boys about things heard 


Over the radio. At ages twelve to fifteen no differences appear, but 

at ages fifteen to eighteen, the girls dream far less than the boys. 

4. Bright children (110 to 129 I.Q.) dream more about radio programs 
than the feeble minded (I.Q. below 70), the very bright (I.Q. over 
130). or the normal-intelligence children (I.Q. 90 to 109). 

5. Rural Children are more inclined to disturbance through dreams 
and sleeplessness by 
Children, 


Children to 


things heard over the radio than are urban 
The types of programs which cause sleeplessness in rural 


a greater extent than in urban children are children's 


DTograms : : : е 
ч Programs and general, historical, and romantic drama. 
. Detective i . 
tective, crime, and mystery programs cause sleeplessness with a 
greater 


Percentage of urban children and general, historical, and 
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romantic drama programs cause sleeplessness with a greater per- 


centage of rural children, 

7. The sleeplessness of all the children is affected most by detective, 
crime, and mystery programs. However, children ot twelve to 
fifteen and fifteen to eighteen are influenced more than those nine 
to twelve by romantic and historical dramatizations; children nine 
to twelve and fifteen to eighteen are influenced more than those 
twelve to fifteen by dance and novelty programs. 


8. Detective, crime, and mystery programs affect sleeplessness in 4 


larger percentage of boys than girls. 
129 are kept awake at night 


g. Children with intelligence scores 90 to 
scores below 


by radio programs more than those with intelligence 
go and above 130. 

10. Sleeplessness is more common to B- 
dren because of memories of detective, 
and dance, popular, and novelty programs. 


11. Dull children are helped less than childre 


chil- 
ams 


than to C-school-grade 
crime, and mystery progr 
n with normal intelligence 


by radio programs. 
been helped in various 


12. Children younger than twelve years have 
ways by radio programs more than those older than twelve. Chil- 
most helpful to children nine to tw elve; general, 


dren’s programs are 
historical, and romantic-drama programs to those 
n to eighteen. 


twelve to fifteen, 


and news programs to children fiftee 
save been helped more than boys by childre 
iclassical music. Boys have been helpe« 
detective, crime, and mystery progr 
and urban children state are help- 


helpful to rura 
jren- 


n’s programs and 
] more 
ams. 


13. Girls | 
by classical and sem 
by sports programs and by 

14. Of the types of programs rural 
ful to them, news and adult programs are more 
children and children’s programs are more helpful to urban chile 


GNI ” . " chi en 
I5. Non-problem children are helped more than childr 


“problem 
” А x е 
“problem” children are helped mor 


by radio programs. However, 
by adult programs. 
16. Boys more than girls are influenced by radio programs tO do 
ngs which they think they should not have done. 
differences in the interests 
on the 


thir 
17. There are more age 
radio programs and in the effect programs have 
listening habits of children. 


of children ® 
ir behavior 


than there are in the 


F. Parental Direction of Children’s Radio Listening 


1. Detective, crime, and mystery programs are the 
quently objected to by parents, according to the 


children. 
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2. Girls are encouraged more than boys during the ages nine to twelve 


to listen to parent-preferred programs. Children younger than 

ho: a re 
hiteen are more obedient to these requests of their parents than are 
older children. 


Boys are less obedient to the radio-listening requests of their par 


ents than the especially between the ages fifteen to eighteen. 


Boys are more progressively disobedient with increasing age. 

4. Rural children are more obedient than urban children to the radio- 
listening requests of their parents. 

5. Children with intelligence scores above 130 are less obedient to the 
radio-listening requests of parents than those with intelligence scores 


70 to 130, 


6. B students are more obedient to parents’ listening requests than C 
Students. 


ېه 


“Problem” children are less obedient than “non-problem” children 


to the radio-listening requests of parents. 


oc 


. Pr 
Urban children have been told more by parents not to listen to 
i 1 De A 3 
Programs of the detective, crime, and mystery type, while rural 
children have been told more not to listen to children's programs. 


J } rural children ti >i 
9. Urban children report more often than rural children that their 


Parents have encouraged listening to classical and semiclassical 
Music; rural children rank hi 
Proval of 


er in their reports of parents’ ap- 


Me RR Ee ues ре 
comedy and variety and Idren’s and adult programs. 


10. Parents are reported to give children with intelligence scores 
bows 130 more encouragement than those with scores 90 to 130 
to listen to adult programs. 

II. Children with normal intel 
Children to listen t 

12. "Non-problem" 


to classic al 


1 | 291 
igence are encouraged more than bright 
IE 


o general, historical, and romantic programs. 


children are urged more by their parents to listen 


and semiclassical music. 


Parents Attitudes to their Children’s Listening 


1. The use of slang, the features of excitement and excessive emotion- 
ality, make Programs most objectionable to parents. 
2. There is a close similarity between the reports of children and 
those 


Г ої parents regarding the amount of time children spend listen- 
Ing to the radio. 


3. The type 


$ of programs most frequently approved by both rural and 
urban pa 


app 
] 


Tents are general, historical, and romantic drama; comedy 


| | paren rate ud эм. 
nd variety; dance. popular, and novelty; and classical and semi 
Classical music programs. 
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4. The relationship between children's reports and parents' reports of 


programs parents encourage their children to listen to is shown by 


a correlation of .70. 


. The chief benefits children derive from the radio are considered to 


be aids to school work, by rural parents, and development of the 
finer things of life, by urban parents. 

Programs considered most undesirable by parents are those con- 
cerned with gangsterism, crime and mystery stories, followed by 
sentimental love stories. The correlation of coefficient between the 
children's and parents' reports in this regard is .92. 


. Of the children's activities most interfered with by radio listening, 


urban parents consider home work first and rural parents consider 


general work duties. 


H. Choice between Radio-Listening and Other Activities 


1. Three hundred and fifty urban children responded to the question, 


“Do you as a rule do anything else while you listen to radio pro- 
grams?" Sixty-six and a third per cent of these children report 
they do other things while listening. 

. Children younger than twelve and older than fifteen divide their 
attention more than children twelve to fifteen. 

. These apparent age differences are accountable to sex differ 
for the proportion of the boys’ responses is almost identica 


all ages. 

The preference of going to the movies to radio listening an 
radio listening to reading the “funnies” is greater for children 0 
fifteen to eighteen than for those nine to fifteen. Although no age 


d of 


differences in the extent to which other activities are engaged 10 
during radio listening obtain for the boys, girls fifteen to eightee 
engage in other activities more than girls nine to fifteen. 

to 


ts for going 
han B 


. D students have a greater preference than C studen 
the movies over radio listening and a greater preference t 
students for radio listening over reading an adventure story. 


A STUDY OF THE SPECIFICITY OF THE bean 
STRUCTURE OF /-CARNOSINE IN RELATIO! 


ITS DEPRESSOR ACTIVITY 


by MADISON HUNT * 
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Accordingly, dl-a-al: 
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The result 


Tivatives 
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activity, and, strangely enough, neither one of them exerted any effect 
on the blood pressure, demonstrating an amazing specificity. 

The next question that arose was whether this finding with the a-ala- 
nine peptides signified the importance of the @ position, or whether the 
real significance was the presence of a terminal group on the acyl radical. 
Glycyl-/-histidine and y-amino-n-butyryl-/-histidine, the next lower and 
higher homologues of carnosine, respectively, were next prepared. This 
would, furthermore, afford the opportunity of testing the importance of 
the three-carbon chain in the B-alanylhistidine. 

The glycyl-/-histidine was synthesized in a manner similar to that used 
for preparing the a-alanylhistidines. The compound possessed no de- 
pressor action even when given in 200 mg. doses. 

The preparation of y-amino-n-butyric acid was accomplished by con- 
verting ß-bromopropionic acid to B-cyanopropionic acid, which on reduc- 
tion yielded the desired compound. The carbobenzoxy derivative was 
prepared and condensed with histidine methyl ester in a manner similar 
to that employed in the synthesis of the a-alanyl-/-histidines. This pep- 
tide likewise showed no depressor action, and demonstrated further 
that the terminal position of the amino group did not confer depressor 
activity on acyl derivatives of histidine. Furthermore, it led to an 
investigation of the significance of the ß-amino group in other derivatives 
of B-alanylhistidine, to see if they possessed depressor activity. 

The histidine peptides of a-amino-n-butyric acid and B-amino-n-butyric 
acid became of considerable importance. Since the B- and a-amino-N- 
butyric acids have asymmetric carbon atoms, it was felt that the indi- 
vidual isomers of each of these amino acids should be prepared. Also, 
by studying the 8-amino-iso-butyryl peptide a means of detecting whether 
it is necessary to have both hydrogens on the a-carbon of the B-alanine 
would be afforded. The B-amino-iso-butyric acid can, of course, 
regarded as an a-methyl-B-alanine. Again optical activity came into t е 
picture, and again it was felt that the individual isomers of these amino 

All of these 
ire crystalline 
in demon” 


acids and their corresponding peptides should be prepared. 
peptides have been prepared and have been isolated in pu 
form and fully characterized with proper derivatives to aid 
strating their composition. 

The a-amino-n-butyric acid was prepared from a-bromobuty 


and the formyl derivative resolved with brucine. Both the d- anc 
a manner 


ric acid, 


amino-n-butyryl peptides of l-histidine were synthesized in 
similar to the method used for the a-alanyl peptides. 


in 2 à s 2 44 by the 
The Q-amino-z-butyric acid was prepared from crotonic acid by 
um e è : er "кай was 
addition of ammonium hydroxide. The carbobenzoxy derivative 


employed for resolution. This was accomplished with d- and l-a-pheny 


ethylamine. 
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The peptides were prepared by condensation of the acid chlorides with 
histidine methyl ester. Saponification and reduction yielded the desired 
compounds. 

The preparation of B-amino-iso-butyric acid was accomplished by 
reducing a-cyanopropionic acid to the amino acid. The carbobenzoxy 
derivative was prepared and resolved with d- and /-phenyl ethylamine. 
The preparation of the peptides was accomplished by condensation of 
the acid chloride of the carbobenzoxy amino acid with histidine methyl 
ester followed by saponification and reduction. None of these butyryl 
Peptides had any depressor activity. 

This work has demonstrated an amazing specificity of the B-alanyl 
radical in producing lowering of the blood pressure when it is attached 
to the amino acid, /-histidine. It emphasizes not only that a (-amino 
group is necessary but further that a three-carbon chain is requisite for 
this action and that the two hydrogen atoms must be present on the 
a carbon. This specificity is quite in contrast to the case of the pressor 
substances such as adrenaline. In this latter case a whole series of com- 
Pounds will increase the blood pressure. The work so far on choline 
Would indicate that a series of choline-like compounds will decrease 
blood pressure. 

The synthetic work on histidine peptides has also led to the prepara- 
tion of aspartylhistidine. 
an 


he source of carnosine in the body has been 
intriguing problem ever since the discovery of carnosine. One must 
recall that carnosine can be synthesized by the body in the absence of 
P-alanine in the diet if histidine be present. One of the current 
theories, which has been before the field for many years without any 
experimental support, has been that the body synthesized the §-aspartyl- 
l-histidine and that by decarboxylation of the a-carboxyl group of the 
ASpartyl moiety, carnosine would be formed. The obvious approach to 


Suc < . . 2 ^ 
uch a question would be to synthesize the compound which has been 


assumed to be formed as an intermediate and study this compound. 
The synthesis of B-/-aspartyl-/-histidine was finally accomplished by 
Condensation 


d ot the a-benzyl ester of carbobenzoxy aspartic acid B-chlo- 
tide with 


histidine methyl ester. Saponification and reduction yielded 
the peptide, 

Since 
animals 
this pe 


Carnosine, injected subcutaneously, will support the growth of 
maintained on a histidine-deficient diet, it was evident that if 
Ptide were convertible to carnosine in vivo then it should likewise 
SUpport growth of the animals under these conditions. Such an investi- 
Ration was therefore 
Cutaneously 
addition, 
of 


carried out, the aspartylhistidine being injected sub- 
and proper carnosine controls being carried out as well. In 
dl-B-amino-n-butyrylhistidine was included as another example 


R . - . 
а Û peptide. All three peptides supported the growth of the animals. 
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It is evident that if a hydrolytic enzyme were present which could hydro- 
lyze the B-aspartylhistidine and the ß-aminobutyrylhistidine the liber- 
ated histidine would support the growth of the animals. The present 
approach does not differentiate between the direct hydrolysis of B- 
r the intermediary conversion to carnosine and sub- 


aspartylhistidine o 
The results simply make feasible such an hypothesis 


sequent hydrolysis. 
as the conversion of Q-aspartyl-/-histidine to l-carnosine. 


THE SYNTHESIS OF CERTAIN HIGHER HOMOLOGUES 
OF CYSTINE AND METHIONINE AND A STUDY OF 
THEIR OXIDATION IN THE ANIMAL BODY 


by CHASE BREESE JONES * 


Since the first realization of the importance of cystine in nutrition 
and in the metabolic processes of the animal body, investigators have 
Sought to elucidate the principles underlying its metabolism and its 
functions in the organism. The discovery of methionine and, later, the 
discovery of a method for the preparation of homocystine further stimu- 
lated investigations relating to the metabolism of sulfur-containing 
amino acids. An important method of approach in the study of the 
Physiological behavior of these compounds has been the investigation of 
their oxidation in vivo and a comparison of the effects brought about by 
Various chemical changes and substitutions in the molecules of these 
Compounds upon their oxidizability in the animal body. 

A review of the literature relating to the oxidation of elementary 
Sulfur and of sulfur compounds in the body has been presented. In 
Summarizing the results of the various investigations that have been 
Teported in this connection, we may conclude that, as a whole, these 
results are in 
workers, According to this theory, mercaptans and such other com- 
Pounds as may be hydrolyzed or reduced to mercaptans are the only 


forms of sulfur compounds that undergo extensive oxidation in the 
animal body. 


Parently 


agreement with the theory advanced by Lewis and co- 


There are a few exceptions to this generalization. Ap- 
Compounds in which a mercapto group is linked directly to a 
ring are oxidized with difficulty in vivo. On the other hand, 
Cystine sulfoxide 
Wise in the 
acids, a potential sulfhydryl group is essential for ready oxidation. 
Experiments have been reviewed which indicate that the disulfide group 


a à > 232 жт 
nd the sulfhydryl group are interconvertible in the normal animal 
Organism. 


believe th 


benzene 


seems to be quite readily oxidized in the body. Like- 
case of the naturally occurring sulfur-containing amino 


Considerable evidence is available that would lead one to 
at methionine undergoes demethylation to homocysteine e 
urse of its oxidative metabolism. The fact that S-methylcysteine 
asily oxidized in 
methionine homo 
Teview 


the cours 
I$ e geo . о ж P 
vivo suggests similar demethylation of this lower 
logue. Many investigations have been surveyed in this 
1 which 
amine E . : » : è . 

? acid is linked to an aromatic radical, or to an aliphatic group 
Т 


indicate that in cases where the sulfur of а sulfhydryl 
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other than the methyl group, conversion of the sulfur to sulfhydryl sulfur 
is rendered impossible, and the molecule is thus prevented from under- 
going a great amount of oxidation. It is also apparent from previous 
experimental work that a free, or potentially free, a-amino group is 
essential for the oxidation of naturally occurring sulfur-containing 
amino acids. Acetylation or formylation of the amino group has little, 
if any, effect on oxidizability of the naturally occurring amino acids. 
The reason for this seems to lie in the ability of the body to hydrolyze 
the acetyl or formyl derivatives to the free amino acids. Introduction 
of other radicals into the amino group greatly decreases the extent of 
oxidation of the compound in vivo, thus indicating that reactions involv- 
ing this group occur prior to oxidation of the sulfur moiety of the mole- 
cule in its catabolism. 

Cystine was discovered by Wollaston in 1810, and near the end of the 
nineteenth century investigations had already revealed that this amino 
acid plays some part in metabolic processes, since it was observed that 
feeding of phenyl halides resulted in elimination of a compound in which 
acetylcysteine was conjugated with the administered monohalogen ben- 
zene. It was soon found that cystine was a normal component of proteins 
in general. Oxidation studies on this amino acid indicated that it 1$ 
very readily oxidized in the animal body. It was not until 1915, however; 
that Osborne and Mendel disclosed the special significance ot cystine in 
nutrition by the observation that animals failed to grow when maintaine 
on a diet low in this constituent, but that addition of cystine to such à 
diet resulted in normal growth. 

The only form of cystine known to occur in nature 
active levorotatory cystine, l-cystine. The two other theoretically 
ble stereoisomers, d-cystine and mesocystine, were prepared in pure 
by du Vigneaud and collaborators. It was demonstrated that d-cystin 


incapable of supporting growth and undergoes relatively little ids 
midway between 


is the optically 
possi- 
form 
e is 
jon 
im vivo. Mesocystine and dl-cystine occupy а position 
d- and /-cystine in these respects. 

Methionine was the second sulfur-containing amino 
ered. Mueller reported its isolation in 1923, and Barger 
later presented proof by synthesis that its structure was that of а 


acid to be discov- 
and Coyne 
-amino- 


y-methylthiobutyric acid. Methionine was found to be as readily 0х!" 
dized in the animal body as cystine, and it was later demonstrated by 
Jackson and Block that either d- or /-methionine is capable of serving 
for growth purposes in lieu of /-cystine. More recent experiments r 
Rose and co-workers have demonstrated that normal growth of — 
can be obtained on a diet containing methionine but no cystine; n 


other hand, a methionine-free diet is incapable of promoting growt odi 
ac 


if cystine is added. This furnished experimental evidence tor the uc 
conversion of methionine into cystine within the organism. я 
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cystine was found to be oxidized to the extent of 44 per cent, and homo- 
methionine was found to be oxidized to the extent of 25 per cent, in the 
rabbit. Evidence is presented which indicates that little reduction of 
pentocystine to its sulfhydryl form occurs within the body. Homo- 
methionine apparently undergoes no detectable demethylation during its 
passage through the organism. The results of these oxidation studies 
seem to signify that availability of sulfur-containing amino acids for 
oxidation in vivo is not dependent upon the presence of disulfide or 
methylthio group, a straight carbon chain, a terminal carboxyl group, 
and an a-amino group alone. Some other factor must be involved which 
permits the ready oxidation of cystine, methionine, and homocystine and 
which prevents pentocystine and homomethionine from undergoing exten- 
sive oxidation in the animal body. 

According to the theory of Knoop, which has received considerable 
experimental support, the oxidation of fatty acids in the body involves 
successive decreases of the carbon chain by removal of two carbon atoms 
at a time. ‘The carboxyl group and alpha carbon atom are remove 
during each stage of the degradation. It did not seem impossible to 
us, a priori, that an analogous situation might obtain in the case of 
amino acids. Furthermore, since almost all the fatty acids found in 
nature contain an even number of carbon atoms, it seemed conceivable 
that a cystine homologue having an even number of carbon atoms on €4€ 
side of the disulfide linkage might be converted directly to homocystine 
or at least that it might undergo oxidation and catabolism in a manner 
more closely resembling homocystine than would pentocystine, which has 
an odd number of carbon atoms on each side of the disulfide linkage 
With this possibility in mind, the second higher homologues of cystine 
and methionine were synthesized. These we named “hexocystine” and 
“hexomethionine”, respectively, thus indicating that there are six carbon 
atoms on the carboxyl side of the sulfur in each of these compounds. 
Hexocystine was synthesized from tetramethylene bromide and phthalimi- 
domalonic ester in a manner analogous to that used in the synthesis 0 
pentocystine. S-Benzylhexocysteine and N-formyl-S-benzylhexocysteine 
were prepared as derivatives for characterization of hexocystine. Hexo- 
by the action of 
thylation of the 
nesulfonylhexo- 


methionine was synthesized by reduction of hexocystine 
metallic sodium in liquid ammonia and by subsequent me 
hexocysteine thus formed. The preparation of benze 
methionine has been presented. 
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its homologue containing two petes method, It has thus 
confirmed the results obtained by the growth 
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been demonstrated that conjugation with bromobenzene as a means of 
detoxication of this compound in vivo is not a process that can be used 
by the animal body in respect to disulfide amino acids in general. 
Abundant experimental evidence has been reported in the literature to 
indicate that acetyl or formyl derivatives of the unnatural stereoisomers 
of naturally occurring amino acids are physiologically unavailable to the 
animal organism. On the other hand, the acetyl or formyl derivatives 
of the naturally occurring isomers of such amino acids appear to be 
readily hydrolyzed within the body. Growth experiments have demon- 
strated this relationship between these acyl derivatives: of methionine 
and tryptophane, in each of which cases either optical isomer of the 
free amino acid serves equally well for growth purposes. Oxidation 
studies on the isomers of cystine and of other amino acids have shown 
that the acyl derivatives of the unnatural isomers are much less readily 
oxidized than the corresponding forms of the free amino acids, whereas 
acylation of the natural isomers has no appreciable effect on oxidizability- 
Experiments of this type hitherto reported have been carried out exclu- 
sively on amino acids that have been isolated from natural sources. It 
seemed desirable to determine whether or not this same relationship 
obtains in the case of homocystine, as an example of an amino acid that 
has not been isolated from natural sources. Acetyl-d- and acetyl-l- 
homocystine were prepared. Oxidation studies were made on the ор- 
tically active homocystine and acetylhomocystine isomers. It was foun 
that acetyl-d-homocystine is much less readily oxidized than d-homo- 
cystine itself, whereas /-homocystine and its acetyl derivative are oxi ize 
results 1n- 
acids, that 
naturally 
ation 0 


to approximately the same extent in the animal body. These 
dicate, in the light of previous investigations on other amino 
l-homocystine corresponds in spatial configuration to the 
occurring series of amino acids, and that the steric configur 
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d-homocystine is that of the unnatural series of amino s. TM 
of stereostructure 


aud and Patterson. 
the acety 


a genera 


conclusions are in agreement with the chemical proof 
of these homocystine isomers determined by du Vigne 
It is proposed that similar biological oxidation studies on 


as 


derivatives of their optically active isomers may be used 
method for determining the spatial configuration of 


amino acids. 


PATHOGENICITY, SEASONAL DEVELOPMENT, AND 
HETEROTHALLISM OF SOME APPLE-RUST FUNGI 


by PAUL R. MILLER * 


? THE 'vmnosbor- 
caused by species of the fungus genus Gymnospo 


ind commonly distributed diseases of economic im- 


Rusts ot apple 
angium are widely 
Portance 


throughout the central and eastern portions of the United 
Sto. Deicite considerable research on these diseases there have arisen 
numerous discrepancies in records of both observation and — 
with consequent significant disagreement in their interpretation, justify- 
ing further research in attempting their elucidation. This study, begun 
I^ 1929 in Indiana 


Various other 


and continued since in Washington, D. C., and in 
places in eastern United States, has permitted reanalyzing 
the Problem. The 
the three diseases and their 
rust caused by 


Caused by G. 


Е nd Gald tuc ie 0 
results of these new laboratory and field studies of 


usative fungi, now recognized as apple 
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4 more 
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Comparative teliospore germination tests of the three species showed 
a uniformity in temperature optima, 24° C. The same uniformity was 
found in the three species for basidiospores but at a different optimum, 
16°C. Their parallelism was also evident at high temperatures, 
32-36° C., in the uniform production of promycelia without basidio- 
spores. Nevertheless, when basidiospores, previously produced at lower 
temperatures, were subjected to extremely high temperatures, they pro- 
duced no germ tubes but only secondary basidiospores by proliferation. 

Determination of the temperature optima for aeciospore germination 
in the three species showed a striking contrast, 24° C. for G. juniperi- 
virginianae and G. globosum but 16° C. for G. clavipes. 

'Tests of aeciospore germination of G. juniperi-virginianae were made 
monthly, from August to June inclusive, over a period of four years 
The spores were kept under natural conditions previous to germination 
and the tests were made uniformly at the optimum temperatures, 24° C. 
These results showed that the percentage germination in August was 
low and that maximum germination was reached at some time during 
inate 


ores, 


late winter, varying from year to year. That aeciospores germ 
better after overwintering indicates that they function as resting SP 
which may be significant in relation to control. 

Parallel descriptions of the three diseases on both apple and с 
stressing the symptoms according to their seasonal development, 
accompanied by a tabular presentation of significant diagnostic features. 
rust fungus 
apple-rust 
h the 


foliage immunity to 


edar, 
are 


Results of inoculations on apple showed that the quince- 
infected certain varieties, some of which were infected by the 
fungus also. Failure to inoculate experimentally apple leaves wit 
quince-rust fungus coincides with field evidence of 
this fungus. The hawthorn-rust fungus failed to produce disease on 
the fruit of any variety inoculated, but did infect the foliage of the 
varieties which were susceptible to the apple-rust fungus. There was à 


limited period during which infection could be secured on susceptib 
and for 


Evidence 
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was secured indicating the existence of physiologic r € in 
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CULTIVATION OF EXCISED ROOTS OF WHITE MOON- 
FLOWER, CALONYCTION ACULEATUM 


by ROBERT LOUIS WEINTRAUB * 


The study of many physiological processes in higher plants is compli- 
xist among the various plant 
suggested that the cultivation 
nutrients might throw light 
Despite a great deal of work on this problem 
successful results have been 
have been 


cated by the interrelationships which e 
organs. As early as 1902, Haberlandt 
of isolated portions of the plant in suitable 
on these relationships. 
by Haberlandt and many other investigators, 
relatively few. The most promising results in this field 
obtained in the cultivation of isolated root tips. 

In the cultivation of excised roots two general procedures may be 
followed. In the first case one may culture the excised seedling root 
(here designated as initial explant). A second method consists in the 
repeated excision of tips of the primary and branch roots produced by 
the growth of the initial explant and of the successive explants developed 
from these. Valuable results have been obtained through intensive in- 
vestigations of previous workers employing the subculturing technic; 
but no comparable studies of the initial explants have been reported. 

The production of excised root systems resembling those normally 
developed by the intact plants has heretofore not been achieved. In the 
interpretation of normal root physiology material of this type would be 
aluable, since it is most directly comparable with the intact root. 
ation was undertaken with the purpose of laying 
of some aspects of the carbon and nitrogen 
d roots of the white moonflower, Calonyc- 


most v 
The present investig 
a groundwork for a study 
metabolism of growing excise 
tion aculeatum House. 
Moonflower seeds were sterilized and germinated under 
ditions. When the radicles were 10 to 40 mm. long, the tips were == 
cised and transferred to 250 ml. Pyrex Erlenmeyer flasks containing 
It was found that the growth poten- 
nt of the length, at least within the 
most of the experiments 


aseptic COn- 


so ml. of sterile culture solution. 
tiality of the explants was independe 
limits of 3 to 40 mm. The medium employed in 
had the following composition (in millimols per liter) with respect tO 
calcium nitrate 0.60, potassium nitrate 0. 0, 
ide 0.87, potassium dihydrogen 
phosphate 0.45, lfate 0.002, sodit 
tetraborate 0.0023. The moonflower roots proved relatively insensit T 
as 0.02 molar, ma i 
ntration by th 


the inorganic constituents: 
magnesium sulfate 0.15, potassium chlor 
ferric sulfate 0.006, manganous SU 


to a concentration of phosphate as high 
dia at any desired hydrogen-ion conce 
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А " T. . range growth was 
and orthophosphoric acid. The optimum pH range for gr 


1 , У growth 
found to be fairly broad, lying between pH 4.4 and 5.1. Good gr 


: p ve 2.8 7.0). 
was obtained over an even greater range (pH 3.8 to 7 
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For the most part the cultures were kept in a dark room m 
at а temperature of 24 + 2° C. The optimal temperature range а 
ЕР 49" €" Growth was Зо ta markedly increased by aeration 
of the culture medium. 

The most obvious d 
hydrate, which 


of the shoot. 


iciency of the excised root is a supply ot carbo- 
is normally furnished through the photosynthetic activity 
In the absence of supplied carbohydrate the total increase 
in length amounts to about 150 per cent of the original length of the 
explants. GI 


ucr tructose tose, g tose, xylose, mannitol, 
ucose, sucrose, fructe ; ] р 
; i i li ied е ‘arbon fo 
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These differences are associated, apparently, with the presence 
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ast. The presence of от mg. of crystalline heteroauxin рег 
ғ s ROE rth. n 
been Tound to cause a transient inhibition of growth b 

` culture a beneficial effect of yeast extract was found. The bene- 
hcia] effe 


ct may be due to at least three types of components: vitamin Bı, 
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amino acids, and inorganic salts. Preliminary experiments with initial 
explants of moonflower roots have not demonstrated any beneficial effect 
of vitamin B: or of a number of rarer elements (zinc, silicon, aluminum, 
iodine, nickel, lithium, cobalt, copper, molybdenum) when supplied 
separately or together during relatively short culture periods. On the 
other hand, increased growth has been obtained in media containing a 
mixture of the following amino acids: dl-alanine, d-arginine hydro- 
chloride, l-aspartic acid, l-cysteine hydrochloride, cystine hydrochloride, 
d-glutamic acid, glycine J/-histidine, dihydrochloride, /-hydroxyproline, 
dl-isoleucine, leucine, dl-lysine dihydrochloride, d/-methionine, d-ornithine 
hydrochloride, d/-B-phenylalanine, l-proline, d/-serine, threonine, trypto- 
phane, /-tyrosine, d/-valine. Addition of vitamin B: to the amino-acid 
medium did not increase the beneficial effect during the culture period 
studied (one month). 

The most obvious explanation of the role of the amino acids is that 
they constitute a readily available supply of nitrogen for the excised 
root. It was of considerable importance to determine whether the 
excised root is entirely dependent upon such organic nitrogen sources OF 
whether it is able to utilize also nitrogen supplied in inorganic com- 
pounds. 

It was found that the roots responded markedly to nitrogen in the 
form of nitrate. Although a surprisingly large amount of growth 0€ 
curred in the absence of supplied nitrogen, nitrogen could be made the 
limiting factor for growth if it were withheld completely. Under the 
environmental conditions studied, nitrogen was no longer limiting when 
as much as 0.002 molar potassium nitrate was supplied. It was further 
demonstrated, by nitrogen analyses of the roots, that excised moonflower 
roots are able to utilize nitrate as the sole source of nitrogen for the 
elaboration of their organic nitrogenous constituents. 

It was found that under the environmental conditions employed the 
growth rate of the excised roots compared favorably with that of intact 
roots. In media containing only inorganic salts and sugar growth rates 
of the primary root as high as 38 mm. per day have been observed for 
short periods, while elongations of 15 to 33 mm. per day over periods 
up to four months have been found in many cultures. In many cases 
the rate of branch root formation has equaled or exceeded that observe 
in intact roots. The total linear increment of which the initial explants 
are capable is quite large. The greatest increment of the primary root 
which has been measured was 2150 mm. in a culture period of 126 days 
Other primaries have attained lengths of 1940, 1800, 1650, and 1515 mm. 
in similar lengths of time while increments in the neighborhood of 1 


f i rie 4 > Е ent 
mm. have been fairly common. The greatest total linear increm 
has been measure 
ments 


(primary plus branches) of the initial explants which 
was 3433 mm. produced in 265 days. In other cultures total incre 
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A STUDY OF EPISCOPAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


by BURNICE HERMAN JARMAN * 


The purposes of this study are to make available to all persons inter- 
ested: (1) the stated aims underlying the philosophy of Episcopal second- 
ary schools for boys; and (2) the means employed by the schools in the 
achievement of stated aims through (a) state and church control, 
(۵) faculty personnel, (с) curricular activities, and (4) extracurricular 
activities, 

Data were secured through school catalogues for the year 1935-36 
and questionnaires sent to the headmasters of forty-two schools en- 
rolling 5,987 students. Thirty-seven schools, or 90 per cent, cooperated 


by returning the questionnaire which dealt with faculty personnel. 
The scope 


of the study is indicated by the headings of the several 
chapters. 


Chapter I gives the introduction, purpose of the study, related 
Studies, the methods employed in making the study, and the contributions 
this Study hopes to make to church-school education. Chapter II pre- 
sents a brief historical background of the genesis and growth of present- 
day Episcopal schools. Chapter III shows the aims of Episcopal schools 
as the objectives were listed in forty-two school catalogues. Chapter IV 
ascertains the control of Episcopal schools as exercised by state and 
church authorities. Chapter V gives a comprehensive picture of the 
faculty Personnel of Episcopal schools. Chapter VI deals with the types 
Of programs of study and the subject-matter offerings found in the courses 
of Study. Chapter VII shows the extracurricular offerings found in 
“Piscopal schools and the part they play as a means of achieving stated 
aims. Chapter VII] gives the summary and conclusions of the study. 
Four appendices list the data and questionnaire used in the making of 
the Study, 
Twentieth-century 
grammar school 
urope. 


Episcopal schools have their roots in the Latin 
which was transplanted to colonial America from 
With the development of commercial interests and the emer- 
Bence of new social and economic demands which the Latin grammar 
school did not meet, the English grammar school and the academy caught 


he Imagination of America’s well-to-do. The academy movement was 


a а ч . . . 4 
I Protest against a classical and theological education based upon the 
satin language, 

Following closely the academy movement, a few schools developed 
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which were closely connected with the church. Only two present-day 
church schools were able to survive the Latin-grammar-school and acad- 
emy movements. Trinity School, founded in 1709, began as a Latin 
grammar school and the Episcopal Academy, founded in 785, was 
| established during the academy period. 
| Four Episcopal schools established since the academy movement were 
destined to exert a great influence on their kindred institutions. St. 
James, founded in 1842, on the English plan, is the "Mother of Church 
Boarding Schools". St. Paul's School (Concord), founded in 1856, 
contributed the idea of physical education and the terminology of the 
English “public” school. Shattuck, established in 1859, was notable in 
| that it began the liberalization of the curriculum and introduced military 
| training under the guidance of the War Department. Kent School, 
| founded in 1906, with the two features of the sliding-scale plan for the 
nt of tuition fees and the self-help plan for students has influenced 


payme 
the Episcopal schools established since 1910. 

Four aims were found to constitute the chief purpose 
| schools: (1) college preparation, (2) health, (3) formation of 
character, and (4) meeting the needs of individuals. Three groups of 
Episcopal schools comprising fourteen schools founded before 1900, 
eighteen schools founded since 1900, and ten military schools were in 


of Episcopal 
ethical 


almost complete agreement with these four aims. 
The three groups of schools differed chiefly as to aims held in that 
| the schools founded before 1900 adhered more closely to the idea of 
mental discipline than did the others. Church military schools, as 4 
group, were more concerned than nonmilitary schools with the aims of 
citizenship, leadership, and democracy. Military schools aimed also to 
MI provide for the non-college student and, as a group, were less conceraed 
with the aim of culture. 

Twentieth-century Episcopal schools are holding tenaciously to 
sentially individualistic 
as cooperative 
an insight 


an 


| outmoded philosophy of education that is 
| Episcopal schools minimize such essential social aims 
Il living in the community and world, service to mankind, and 
M | concerning the changing social order. 

In order to study intelligently the means employed by Episcopal 
rtain the control 


wherein 
achieve- 


schools 


in the attainment of aims, it was necessary first to asce 
of church schools as exercised by state and church authorities, 
such control applied to the freedom of Episcopal schools in the 
ment of their stated aims. : 

The legal basis of private schools and the restrictions by law as to their 
organization and administration were considered under three headings: 
(1) the police power, (2) the law of charities, and (3) corporate law 


as applied to educational institutions. 
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Application of police power as applied to Episcopal schools located in 
twenty-one States and the District of Columbia is seen in such State 
regulations concerning school laws in all States, approval and inspection 
by State officials in fifteen States and the District of Columbia, regula- 
tion of the teac hing of patriotic subjects in sixteen States, and require- 
ment of English as the language of instruction in sixteen States. 

Charities are favored in varying degrees by law in eighteen States 
and the District of Columbia. Episcopal schools, like other private 
schools, benefit by this in the matter of tax exemption. Twelve States 
State that the property “shall” be exempt, and seven that it “may” be 
exempt. Court decisions show that in doubtful cases the questions are 
Settled in accordance with the law of charitable uses, which favors the 
Schools as coming under the definition of charity. 

Since thirty-nine of the forty-two schools are incorporated, the ques- 
tion of the incorporation of educational institutions was considered. It 
Was found that the States have the power to incorporate schools, granting 
them certain powers at the time of incorporation. The States have the 
right to place limitations at the time of incorporation, but once certain 
rights are granted a contract exists between the individual corporation 
and the State. The courts have held that the contract cannot be altered 
except by mutual consent. 

The impression gained from the study of laws concerning private 
Schools is that the state concerns itself but little with such institutions 
and that they are virtually free and independent to carry out their pro- 
posed policies. 

The church, like the state, has little control of Episcopal schools. The 


majority of church schools, though affiliated loosely with the diocese or 
Province, 


t 


have no organic connection with the church other than the 
act that the bishop of the diocese or province is a member of the board 
Of trustees. The church's chief control of its schools appears to be in 
the spirit and torm of worship as practiced by ordained priests in the 
Several school chapels. 

The educ 


ational background of 671 teachers in Episcopal secondary 
schools 


as evidenced by earned degrees was rather high. Sixteen, or 2 
Per cent, of the teachers held the Doctor’s degree; 157, or 24 per cent, 


held the Master’s degree; 378, or 56 per cent, held the Bachelor’s degree; 
while 120, 


or 18 per cent, held no degrees. The forty-two headmasters 
were 


found to be little better educated than their teachers. Four, or 9 
Per cent, held the Doctor’s degree; eight, or 19 per cent, held the Mas- 
ter's degree: twenty-eight, or 67 per cent, held the Bachelor’s degree ; 
and two, or « per cent, held no degrees. Seventeen, or 40.4 per cent, of 


= headmasters were ordained priests of the church. None of the 
orty-two he 


Я admasters was tound to be a professionally trained edu- 
Cationist, 
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In order to ascertain the qualifications which headmasters desired of 
their teachers in grades nine through twelve, a questionnaire was sent 
to each administrator. Thirty-seven, or 90 per cent, replied. However, 
Trinity’s reply arrived too late to be included in this study. Thirty-five, 
or 97 per cent, of the headmasters replying preferred graduates of liberal- 
arts colleges. Thirty-two schools, or 89 per cent, required the Bachelor’s 
degree of their teachers. Three schools, or 8 per cent, required their 
teachers to hold the Master’s degree, while one school required no earned 
degree to be held by the incoming teacher. 

Twelve, or 33 per cent, of the headmasters required their teachers to 
have taken formal courses in psychology and education, while twenty- 
four, or 67 per cent, did not require such courses of their teachers. Sev- 
enteen, or 47 per cent, of the administrators believed professional courses 
in teacher-training were of value, while nineteen, or 53 per cent, felt that 
such courses were of no value. 

Nine headmasters, or 25 per cent, required previous teaching experience 
of their faculty candidates. The experience ranged from one to five 
years, the mean being 1.5 years. 

Eight, or 22 per cent, of the administrators required teacher candidates 
to indicate their intention of making teaching their life work before em- 
ploying them, while twenty-eight, or 78 per cent, did not require teacher 
candidates to indicate such intention. 

The six personal qualifications of teachers that headmasters believed 
to be most important for a teacher's success were in their order of fre- 
quency of occurrence: (1) ethical character, 53 per cent; (2) pleasing 
personality, 50 per cent; (3) cultural background, 36 per cent; (4 
cooperativeness, 36 per cent; (5) ability to supervise extracurricular 
activities, 33 per cent; and (6) physical appearance, 33 рет cent. 

The philosophy of Episcopal schools concerning the curriculum was 
traditional. Four types of programs of study were found offered. Five 
schools offered the single-curriculum type of program, three schools the 
pure-multiple curriculum, twenty-nine schools the constants-with-varla= 
bles curriculum, and five schools a combination type of curriculum. The 
combination curriculum was found to be in each instance à combination 


of the pure-multiple and the constants-with-variables curriculums. j 
and social 


English, foreign language, mathematics, natural science, 
therefore 


science are the subjects required for college entrance and, 


receive the greatest attention by Episcopal schools. An average of +1 
gn language 


units was found to be offered in English, 11.3 units in forei ‘ 
4.3 units in mathematics, 3.4 units in natural science, and 4.2 units 12 
social science. Subjects not required for college entrance re 
little attention by Episcopal schools. 

The large number of extracurricular organizations found in 
secondary schools for boys shows clearly the great use the 


ceived very 


Episcopal 
se schools 
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make of indirect means to obtain their stated objectives of education. 
Four distinct types of extracurricular activities were found offered by 
each school. These types were as follows: (1) athletic activities; (2) 
literary activities; (3) social and religious activities; and (4) musical 
activities. 

Extracurricular activities are undoubtedly a bulwark of Episcopal 
schools. Each boy engaged in some form of activity. Intramural ath- 
letics were found offered in each school in addition to interscholastic 
Contests with outside teams. An average of one teacher was found for 
every 8.9 boys in church secondary schools, providing ample opportunity 


tor adequate supervision of extra-classroom organizations. 


DEVELOPMENT OF STATE PROGRAMS FOR THE 
CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


by BENJAMIN WILLIAM FRAZIER * 


THE PROBLEM AND PURPOSES 

(1) to ascertain the nature and extent 
certification of teachers in the 
and 


The problems of this study are 
of the most significant differences in the 
several States; (2) to analyze the causes for such differences; 
(3) to suggest means whereby the most effective practices and require- 
ments may be introduced or extended in States where they do not now 
exist, or where they exist only in part. 

The chief purpose of the study is to assist in the improvement of State 
programs of teacher-certification by bringing together and evaluating 
materials selected from certification rules and regulations and from the 
This involves the summarization oF 


extensive literature of the field. 
ral States, in so far 48 


certification practices and requirements in the seve 
disclosure of important trends and 
e opinions of experts in 
light 
ate 


significant differences exist; the 
tendencies in certification; the presentation of th 
the field; and the evaluation of requirements and 


practices in the 
lating to the improvement of St 


of principles and jury judgments re 
teacher-certification. 
Sources or DATA; PROCEDURE 


related. fields was 


'The literature of teacher-certification and closely 
searched systematically, and more than 600 references were listed. Ot 
these, 150 were selected for intensive review, and are cited in pe 
es 


In addition, the State certification TU 

: from 
and tabulated data from them and from 
certification officers in each State: 


complete report ot this study. 
and regulations were secured, 


the State school laws were checked by k 
i i : : 1 $, 
Practically all types ot available materials were used, including = d 
é cage һе 
monographs, articles, statistical reports, and a number ot unpublish 


Doctor's and Master's theses. All but nineteen of the references were 
published or written after 1926. к 
The recommendations given have in most cases received jury validation: 
The principles or proposals so validated include those presented y 
Cushing, who had a jury of 202 members ; Dearborn and Brodie, with 2 
jury numbering 48; and Myers, with a jury of 312. In addition, criteria 
from scores Of State SC 00 
as a basis for recom- 
es an 


representing composite judgments taken 
surveys and authoritative study reports were used 


mendations. Represented in the juries that evaluated the principl 
К Ed.D. conferred 


*A.B. 1917, University of Tennessee; A M. 1922, Columbia University ; 


June 8, 1938 
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Proposals used were presidents, deans, and heads of departments of 
teacher-education institutions; State, county, and city school superin- 
tendents; and State directors of teacher-education and certification in a 
majority of the forty-eight States. 


FINDINGS 

The degree of control exercised over certification specifically by statutes 
varies among States, from very little to the prescription of requirements 
in much detail. 

The control of certification most commonly is in the hands of the State 
board or department of education; but other agencies or officers may 
issue certificates as follows: county authorities, in six States; local town 
committees, in one State; certain cities, in at least eleven States; and 
teacher-education institutions, in ten States. In most, but not all, States 
the trend in respect to important aspects of certification has practically 
reached its conclusion in the complete centralization of certification in 
the State board or department of education. 

Certification is administered by State staffs of varying size and effective- 
ness. A certification clerk is all that is provided in some States, while a 


ition, more or less in- 


Strong division of teacher-education and certifi 


tegrated with other State teacher-personnel offices, is provided in others. 

A significant trend in the administration of certification has been its 
centralization in the hands of the State board, superintendent, or depart- 
ment of education. The number of State systems in which the issuance 
of all certificates is completely controlled by the State (city and institu- 
tıonal issuance not considered) increased from three in 1898 to forty-one 
In 1937. 


ling of State professional stafts 


Significant trends exist in the upl 
concerned with the administration of a unified program of teacher- 
education and certification; and in the delegation of some of the authority 
exercised directly by the legislatures in determining detailed certification 
requirements to State boards or departments of education. 
: Out-of-State teachers are certifi 
Institutional credits; 


in all States upon a basis of 


but in seven States, certificates are issued also upon 


a basi 2 2 
C I$ Of interstate exchange of equivalent certificates. 
ertincation upon an interstate-exchange basis was practiced in 1903 


by 1 ‘ < ‘ -= у! 
J fourteen States; in 1921, by thirty-eight States; and in 1937, by seven 


States : > 

; ates. Increased reliance by certification officers upon out-of-state 

Ins 1 x р г - xm E 1 
а credentials as а basis for certification, and the difficulty of 

evaluating a basi r certi ind th ue 
vating out-of-State certifi ates, explain the rapid decline since 1921 


In certific 
minology. 
to the e 
Scale, 


ation upon an interstate-exchange basis. Differences in ter- 

; e : . 1 hetarlec 
Standards, and requirements constitute formidable obstacles 
stablishment of interstate reciprocity in certification on a national 
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Each of the forty-eight States issues one or more kinds of certificates, 
upon the basis of institutional credentials, to applicants within that State; 
and each of twenty States issues one or more additional kinds of cer- 
tificates upon examination. Certificates issued upon examination are 
usually of low grade, and their use tends to perpetuate low standards 
of preparation of teachers. Such certificates are issued in all States 
where county certification is permitted. Once the predominant method 
of certificating teachers, certification by examination is gradually being 
superseded by certification upon the basis of institutional credentials. 

The most significant differences in certification among the several 
States are found in the scholarship requirements for certificates. Mini- 
mum requirements for elementary teachers range from the indefinite 
requirements of examinations covering elementary- or secondary-schoo 
subjects, found in six States, to four years of college work required by 
five States. The minimum requirement in typical States is two years 0 
college work for elementary-school teachers, and four years for high- 
school teachers. The average amount of education of elementary-school 
teachers in service is at least two and one-half years of college work. 

The degree of specialized preparation required in subjects to be taught 
ranges from little or none in subjects covered by an unspecialize 
“blanket” certificate, to a major in a subject covered by a specialized 
certificate. More than one third of the States issue specialized certificates 
covering agriculture, art, commerce and business, homemaking, industria 
arts, music, physical education and health, school librarianship, an 
trade and industrial education. Thirty-one States issue specialize 
administrative or general supervisory certificates. 

Minimum requirements in professional education for 


teachers of academic subjects in four-year high schools range from eight 
such requirements 18 
cribe 


inexperienced 


to twenty-five semester-hours; the median of 
approximately eighteen semester-hours. Among important pres 
courses is student teaching, required in thirty-three States. 

There is lack of coordination between certification requirements and 
employment demands. Teachers when employed in small schools are 
often assigned to subjects or fields of work for which they are not 


i ificati i ot 
adequately prepared, partially because certification requirements do pi 
require them to have specific preparation for teaching such subje : 

in thirty-seven States, rang 


Minimum age requirements, specified 1 
is eighteen 


d health, 
0 the 


from seventeen to twenty years; typically, the requirement 1 
years. Half or less of the States require citizenship, proof of goo 
or oath of allegiance to the Constitution of the Unite 
State Constitution. 

Life certificates are still issued in thirty-five States. 
of the different kinds of the renewable or exchangeable certific 
require in-service education for renewal or exchange. 


d States or t 


Less than half 
ates issue 


Emphasis upon 
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Such efforts have been very fruitful, and 


teacher-education institutions. 
ation and certifica- 


have resulted in definite improvements in teacher-educ 
| tion programs. 
| Outstanding trends 
IN tions that have affecte 
Li broadening, and general enrichme 
| Indication of such improvements 
colleges, which increased in number from 46 in 1920 to 173 in 1937; 
the growth of schools, colleges, and departments of education in colleges 
a rapid decrease in the number of short curricula in 
hers colleges, and a corresponding decrease in 
aining high schools and county normal schools. 


in the development of teacher-education institu- 
include the lengthening, 


d teacher-certification 
and courses offered. 


nt of the curricula 
include the development ot teachers 


| and universities; 
normal schools and teac 
the number of teacher-tr 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


ld serve not only to protect the State and its 


| 

| з ARE 
| 1. State certification shou 
tent teachers, but should serve 


pupils in the schools against incompe 

also to: (a) protect qualified teachers from the competition of other 
teachers not so well qualified; (^) afford more control by the State 
over teacher-personnel activities common to the State; (c) assist in 
improving the professional qualifications of teachers in service; an 
(4) yield information on which a continuous inventory of teachers 
and their qualifications may be based. 


2. Certification terminology should be simplified and made more uni- 


form among States. 
into account the varying conditions under 


which the schools are organized and maintained in different States 
is not to be €x- 


Conditions vary SO widely that exact uniformity 

pected in certification standards and practices. Greater uniformity» 
however, is highly desirable in practices. Minimum requirements 
in low-standard States should be raised, without lowering the 


3. Certification should take 


requirements of any States. 
other than those expressing minimum 


4. Certification requirements, 
or general standards, should be set by the State board of education 
rather than by statute. Certification laws should do little more 


than fix minimum standards and empower the board of education 
to interpret these standards into rules and regulations and to set 


higher standards whenever possible. 
ild be required to meet stand- 


5. Teachers in non-public schools shou 
for public-schoo 


ards essentially equivalent to those required 


teachers. 

6. Complete control ov and over 
the issuance of certific 
of education and its profession 


er the administration of certification, 
ates, should be in the hands of the Stat 
al staff. 


е boar 
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7. Control over teacher-certification in a given State, and the control 
or supervision exercised over teacher-education in that State, should 
be consolidated in the same division of the chief State education 
office. Other State activities relating to teacher personnel should 
be coordinated with these functions. 


Py k icers, teachers, teacher-education 
8. The cooperation of local sc hool officers, teachers, te э Mug 
. : : : + + чес с ^ a should be 
Institutions, and other individuals and agencies Concerned, snou 
t : e "ation. 
secured in the development of a State program of certification 
9. A highly com 


Y AA, s 
petent professional staff should be provided for the 
State 


administration of teacher-education and certification. 


10. The interstate migration of teachers should not be hindered by 

certification regulations or requirements based upon any Br 
erations other than professional competency. It follows that cer- 
tification will not be refused because of lack of State residence and 
similar reasons, and that the meeting of special subject-matter I 
quirements peculiar to a State will be demanded only after the new 
teacher has had time to meet such requirements. 


* С-ды . nea 'paration 
I1. Out-of-State institutional credentials that represent prepar 


ivalent to that provided by the approved institutions 


asis f certifi 72 i in 
any given State should be accepted as a basis of certification 
that State, 


tor teaching equ 
ot 


12. Each State should 


maintain a list of accredited or approved 
teacher-e 


l IARE available 
ducation institutions, and should make these lists av 
to other States. 


13. The issuance of 


і r - 2 in $ permit. 
tions should be abandoned as rapidly as local conditions [ 

Certificates should 
trom a 


ifi I asis of examina- 
low-grade certificates upon the basis of 


be issued instead upon the basis of credentials 
Pproved teacher-education institutions. 

14. Examinations for certificate 
and direction of the State. 
IS. E 
ance 


"cC {е control 
s should be under the complete с‹ 


aminations, if permitted as a supplementary device in the issu- 
of certificates s 
reached high levels, or if required as a prerequisite tor teacher "E 
Ployment, should be constructed in accordance with modern ok 
tiona] Practices, and should be extended, when possible, to provide 
for the evaluation of a wider variety of qualifications than scholar- 
ship alone, 
16, Certificates should provide the following items of were 2 
à minimum: scope and length of validity, amount and kinds o 


i i iti e rà r ex- 
Preparation required, and terms or conditions of renewal o 
change, 


| > tence has 
to applicants whose demonstrated competence 


Oy а Bis id. i ET 
17. Certificates should be differentiated for all distinctive types 
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public-school service that demand extensive or prolonged prepara- 
Such differentiation should not pre- 


tion of a specialized nature. 
well-rounded 


clude the attainment by the applicant of a satisfactory, 


general education. 
| 18. The requirement of distinctively 
| in some degree to the specific needs of the 
| should be required for all certificates. 
requirements for certification should be set 
at the supply of teachers permits. 


professional preparation, adapted 
subjects to be taught, 


| 19. Minimum scholastic 
| at the highest levels th 
rtification requirements should not be retro? 


should be 


| | 20. Changes in ce active. 

| 

| 21. Student teaching or equivalent induction to teaching 

| required for all initial certificates. 
22. All certificates issued to inexperienced teachers should be of à 

| probationary nature, and their duration should be limited. 

itionally. 


should not be granted uncond 
profes- 


23. Life certificates, if issued, 
requiring the holders to keep 


Provisions should be made 


sionally up-to-date. 
ears should 


] by the holder for a period of y 
dditional 


H : 
И 24. A certificate not usec 
[ б 

be renewed until he has secured а 


HW lapse, and should not 
| scholastic and professional education. 

| | 25. Miscellaneous prerequisites other than scholarshi 
be required for all certificates include: (a) minimum age of eighteen 
to twenty-one years, depending somewhat upon the minimum leve 
of education required in the State making the age requirement ; 
(b) United States citizenship, or declaration of intention to assume 
| citizenship; (c) personal fitness, including good moral character ап 


| physical fitness. 
| should stand primarily on 


26. Certification requirements ‹ 
of preparation in approved teacher-education institutions. 
| . uc : iven 
| 27. The State teacher-education and certification office should be ее 
authority to develop and maintain a unified and effective progr? 


MI " 

MI x e£ s рам . ie -educt 
of teacher-education and certification. The work in teacher edu 

achers in 4 


p that should 


a foundation 


| tion given by all agencies contributing to the supply of te State 
given State should be subject to supervision Or check by the 
office. : 
ration 


ation office, in cooPe 
d formulate de 


ation within the State. 


inate to other Stat 
under these stan 


28. Each State teacher-education and certific 


acher-education institutions, shoul 


with recognized te 
nite standards governing teacher-educ 
State office should maintain and dissem 
higher-education institutions approved 
teacher-certification purposes. 


dards for 
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29. As rapidly as the supply of adequately educated teachers permits, 
teacher-training high schools and county normals, and short cur- 
ricula in teachers colleges and normal schools, should be eliminated. 

30. Continued efforts should be made by teacher-education institutions 
to determine the qualifications essential to the teaching success of 
their graduates, and to redirect their programs accordingly. Future 
ness and homogeneity in teacher-education, and in requirements for 
progress in this direction may be expected to result in more effective- 


certification. 


